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PREFACE 


• V- 


The present work is substantially based upon my thesis 
which was approved for the Degree of Doctorate in Philosophy 
"“by the University of Calcutta in 1932. It has since been revised 
in many places and fresh matter introduced* the last chapter being 
entirely new. 

Buddhist philosophy is a vast subject with a large number 
of i'amifications. It is not possible to do full justice to the whole 
subject within so short a compass. I have here dealt with only 
a particular school. The previous writings on the subject are 
rather sectional and fragmentary and a systematic presentation of 
DignSga’s school was a desideratum. 

I take this opportunity to offer my grateful thanks to 
SyamaprasadMookerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L., Bar.-at-Law, Bhdrati, 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, for the constant encourage¬ 
ment I received from him in connection with my researches and 
for the provision he kindly made for the publication of my 
book by the University of Calcutta. 

My sincere thanks are due to my pupil, Mr. Satindrakumar 
Mukhorjee, M.A., for his ungrudging help in looking through 
the proofs and for his valuable suggestions. Mr. Gaurinath 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., Research Fellow, Calcutta University, who 
.is carrying on researches under my guidance, also deserves my 
beat thanks for the preparation of the Index. I must express 
my'Beart-felt thanks to my pupils, Mr. Durgacharan Chatterjee, 
M.At P.R.S., Lecturer, Bethune College, and Mr. Makhanlal 
Mookerjee, M.A., Research Scholar of the University, attached 
to me, for their valuable help in the preparation of the Table of 
Contents. To Mr. Atulchandra Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent 
>4 the University Press, Mr. BhupendralaJ Banerjee,- 
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Mr. Kalipada Das, B. A., and the other, members of the staff of the 
University Press, I offer my grateful thanks for the special care 
and interest they have taken in my work. The publication of the 
book within such an incredibly short time is entirely due to their 
hearty co-operation. 


Asutosh Building, 
Calcutta University. 
November 7, X935. 
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The present work is an humble attempt to give a critical 
exposition of the philosophy of the Medieval school of Buddhism 
that was ushered into existence by Dignaga and Dharmaklrti 
and later on systematized and developed by Sintarak^ita, Kamala- 
^rla, Ratnakirli and other authors of repute. Of this philosophy, 
again, the purely idealistic side has been left untouched in the 
present work. The interest and character of ibis work are 
purely philosophical and critical and not historical. There have 
already appeared in the field several brilliant expositions and 
accounts of Buddbist philosophy and religion, which have dealt 
with the historical side with varying degrees of fullness. The 
monumental works of Prof. Sir S. Kadhakrishnan and Prof. 
S. N. Dasgupta have provided an important place for Buddhist 
philosophy, and though, from the very nature and scope of these 
works, the treatment might appear not to be exhaustive, the 
account and exposition constitute a Substantial contribution to 
Buddhist scholarship. The writings of Prof. Louis de La Vklle 
Poussin, Prof. Stcherbatsky, Prof. Guieseppe Tucci, Prof B. M. 
Barua, Prof. A. B. Keith, Dr. Kalinaksha Datta, Dr. E. J. 
Thomas and other scholars have already provided the learned 
world interested in Buddhism with elaborate and fairly wide 
account of the growth and development of Buddhist philosophy 
and religion. Any attempt in that line would necessarily involve 
a repetition or reduplication of much the same thing, though it 
is not denied that there is room for expansion and elaboration 
even in that direction. 
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The present work has? however, steered clear of the 
historical side and is chiefly preoccupied with the dry 
metaphysical and epistemological sides of the Sautrdntika 
philosophy. What particularly impressed the present writer is 
the fact that the whole course of philosophical speculations in 
Indian systems of thought, Br&hmanical and non-Br&hmanical 
alike, from the third century A.D. down to 1000 A.D., which 
may be described as the adolescent and fruitful period of Indian 
philosophy, bears unmistakable evidence of Buddhist influence. 
Even VatsySyana and Sabarasvamin are not immune from it. 
Of course, they have borrowed little or nothing from the 
Buddhists and their chief interest in Buddhist philosophy is only 
negative, all their energies being directed to a refutation of the 
Buddhist position. But this adverse criticism does not minimise 
their debt; on the other hand, it is proof positive of their obliga¬ 
tion. It has been very aptly observed by a modern philosopher 
that ** Every writer on philosophical subjects is indebted, beyond 
all possibility of adeq.uate acknowledgment, to the great thinkers 
of the past.But the debt is one which he makes for him¬ 

self, or at least incalculably increases, by free and honest criti¬ 
cism. If the labours of those whom he criticizes have rendered 
bis criticism possible, it is only by criticizing that he is brought 
to the intelligent appreciation of their work.’* ^ The real deve¬ 
lopment of the Ny&ya philosophy may be legitimately believed 
to commence with Uddyotakara, who, on his own avowal, 
derived bis incentive to write his commentary from the hostile 
critics, whose sophistical (according to Uddyotakara) arguments 
went a long way to bring discredit on the Nydya Philosophy. 
Uddyotakara’s taciturnity in regard to names is notorious. 
VScaspati Misra has supplied the lacuna and tells us that it was 
the adverse criticism of DignSga and men of his ilk that gave 
the much-needed fillip to Uddyotakara for writing his master¬ 
piece. In fact, the sole justification for this attempt lay in the 

- « ^ 

^ H. H. Joachim, Preface to The Nature of Truth, p. 4. 
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necessity of a refutation of DlgnSga’s animadversions which 
created a perilous situation for Nydya.^ 

The subsequent career of Ny&ya philosophy and of Post- 
Dign&ga Philosophy, for the matter of that, is but a progressive 
record of the daring and desperate fights between these two 
schools, which were fought on a hundred and one battle-fields. 
The fight was keen and vigorous and continued with unabated 
enthusiasm down to the days of VScaspati, Jayanta, Udayana 
and Sridhara, on the one band, and Ssntarak^ita, Kamala^la, 
Ratnakirti and their followers, on the other. But we have 
omitted to mention another philosopher, a towering personality 
and a hero of a thousand and one battle-fields, I mean, Kum&rila 
Bbatta. Kum&rila came after Uddyotakara and he was, to all 
intents and purposes, a greater fighter, who fought clean and 
hard. Uddyotakara*s polemics smacked of rankling jealousy 
and were rather full of transparent sophistry and claptrap. So 
the Buddhists did not find it very hard to expose his fallacies. 
In KumSrila, however, they found a veritable Tartar. It is not 
seldom that the Buddhists were compelled to revise their old 
theories and to re-formulate them in the light of Kumfirila’s 
criticism.* In fact, a more formidable critic, so firmly posted 
in the niceties of Buddhist philosophy and dogmas, could hardly 
be imagined. Kumftrila’s sledge-hammer blows were telling 
in their effect and the replies of Santarak§ita, Dbarmottara,® 
Ratnakirti and subsequent writers indirectly acknowledged the 


^ yad Ak^ap^ab pravaro muninam I damaya d^trani jagato jagada I 
kutarkikuj&ananivrttihetub t karisyate taaya mays nibandhab tl 

N. V. Intro. 

Cf. yadyapi bhusyakfta krtavyutpudanam etat tatbapi Dignagapra- 
bhrtibbir arvuoinatb kuhetuaantatnaBa8amuttbapaneD& ’cohaditazb ^aatram 
na tattvaniruayrtya paryaptam ity Uddyotakareua BTanibaodboddyotena tad 
Bpaolyata iti prayojaaav&n ayam arambha iti. T&t. ti-, p. 2. 

* Vide the chapters on Apoha and ManovijMna in particular. 

^ Vide tba chapter * Negative Judgment,* Ft. II. 
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justice of bis criticism in more places than one, inasmuch as they 
had to re-shape their theories in fundamental aspects. 

What is, however, particularly refreshing in this tense 
atmosphere of fighting is the fact of the earnestuess of tbo 
fighters. Though all cannot be regarded as e:iually honest or 
honourable in their methods, their earnestness and sincerity are 
beyond doubt or cavil. The fighting has all the freshness of life 
and reality. There is no air of unreality about it. In fact, they 
fought for what they believed to be a question of life and death. 
Philosophy was not a matter of academic interest in India. 
Change of philosophy meant the change of entire outlook and 
orientation in life. Victory in a philosophical debate, therefore, 
was essential to the preservation of one’s religion and mode of 
life, and defeat spelt inglorious death or apostacy from the 
accepted faith. There was, in fact, no line of demarcation 
between philosophy and religion in India. A religion without a 
philosophical baching was unthinkable. 

The cleavage between philosophy and religion is pronounced 
where religion is held to be a matter of unquestioning faith 
irrespective of a philosophic sanction. But in India the two 
were identical. So even the athiists bad their own religion, 
because philosophy and religion were one. Belief had to submit 
to the test of logic, and a faith that was not warranted by philo¬ 
sophic conviction, was rightly regarded as perverse dogmatism 
which has no right to the allegiance of a man of sound education 
and culture. It is this fact of intellectual honesty and spiritual 
earnestness that account for the intensity and desperate character 
of this fighting for opinions among ancient philosophers of India. 
As has been aptly observed by Prof. Dasgupta with his charac¬ 
teristic insight, ** The systems of philosophy in India were not 
stirred up merely by the speculative demands of the human mind, 
but by a deep craving after the realisation of the religious purpose 
of life.” ^ Ignorance of this peculiarity of the Indian mind has 

' Biitonf oj Indian Pkilotophy, Vol. I, p. 71. 
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been responsible for tbe so-called charge of scholasticism that has 
been laid at the door of Indian philosophy. Philosophy was not 
the fad of intellectual circles that indulged in these metaphysical 
gymnastics for mere intellectual satisfaction or for the purpose 
of whiling away their idle hours. It was, on the contrary, the 
earnest quest of truth and life’s purpose and nothing short of 
truth could give its votaries pence or satisfy their ardent minds. 
And the intensity of this craving was not appeased except by a 
thoroughgoing and meticulous application of the truth to every 
detail of life. Accordingly no fictitious barrier between religion 
and philosophy was tolerated. 

If religion was not sanctioned and inspired by philo¬ 
sophy, it was regarded as a useless superstition. If philo¬ 
sophy was not lived in actual religion, it was rightly held 
to be a mere waste of time and a dereliction from life’s true 
purpose and mission. As Prof. Sir S. Radbakrishnan observes 
with his inimitable felicity of expression, ‘*In many other 
countries reflection on the nature of existence is a luxury of life. 
Tbe serious moments are given to action, while the pursuit of 
philosophy comes up ns a parenthesis. In ancient India philo¬ 
sophy was not an auxiliary to any other science or art, but always 
held a prominent position of independence.” ’ The true criterion 
of philosophy and scholasticism therefore should be sought not 
in tbe identity of the interests of religion and pliilosopl>y, which, 
to my mind, far from being an occasion of halting apology, 
constitutes tbe very apex and perfection of both of them. The 
criterion, in my humble judgment, should be tlie crucial test as to 
whether or not the pursuit of philosophy is inspired by an un¬ 
remitting and’ unhesitating enquiry after truth and whether it 
is only an after-thought, a metaphysical eyewash, or a clever 
subterfuge to bolster up a pet dogma. If this criterion is accepted 
and applied, Indian philosophy will, we believe, come out in 
triumphant glory.llUnquestioniog, blind faith may be shameful 


Indian PhQofO^hy. Xol. J, p. 22. 
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superstitioD, but the studious endeavour to keep religion apart 
from philosophy is a perversity of mind, of which we should be 
equally ashamed. To keep up philosophy again in a water-tight 
compai-tment and to prevent it deliberately from finding its 
fulfilment in religion constitutes an unpardonable case of moral 

cowardice, insincerity of purpose and shallow dilettantism. 

There might be a semblance of justification or excuse for 
the charge of scholasticism against the course 
outlook of Buddhjim of philosophic thought in some BrahmaQical 
schools (which, we believe, we have succeeded 
in proving to be without foundation); but this indictment 
cannot be brought against Buddhist philosophy with any show 
of plausibility. From the very beginning Buddhism has been 
critical in its spirit. Lord Buddha was an intellectual giant 
and a rationalist above anything else. He exhorted his disciples 
to accept nothing on trust. “ Just as people test the purity of 
gold by burning it in fire, by cutting it and by examining it on 
a touchstone, so exactly you should, 0 ye monks! accept my 
words after subjecting them to a critical test and not out of 
reverence for me.” * These words of the Buddha furnish the key to 
the true spirit of Buddhist philosophy throughout its career. And 
this freedom of thought encouraged by Buddha was respon¬ 
sible for the schism in the Buddhist church and for division of 
Buddhist philosophy into so many divergent schools. This 
should not be regarded as a matter of regret ; on the contrary, 
we should read in it the signs of pulsating life. Dead level 
monotony and formal uniformity in a religion may have a practi¬ 
cal value in that it may conduce to the solidarity and cohesiveness 
of the body of its followers. But this uniformity and solidarity 
may have been purchased at the cost of intellectual expansion. 
So the bargain is not profitable, as it may appear at first 

1 tapac ohedao ca nikasat suvar^iam iva pandUtaih I parlk^ya bhiksavo 
grabyam madyaoo na tu gauravat tl Quoted in T. P., p. 12. 
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sight. Honest difference of opinion, on the other hand, need 
not necessarily mean faction and feud. It is undoubtedly the 
sign of intellectual growth. Uniformity, absolute and unqualified, 
can be secured only if all the members of a community reach the 
same level of fprogress or if all intellectual growth is rendered 
impossible. Deny the privilege of education and men will not 
put awkward questions. So difference of opinion and birth of 
diverse philosophies should not be banned, as this would prove 
fatal to the intellectual growth and progress of mankind. We 
have therefore no reason to mourn the lack of uniformity in the 
philosophical speculations of ancient India. They furnish the 
evidence of real life. Liberty of thought and difference of 
opinion are not incompatible with the bai'monious growth or 
solidarity of a] nation. After all, if exclusive emphasis is not 
laid upon^the points of difference we can never fail to find out 
fundamental unity and a common platform in our social, poli¬ 
tical and.economic relations. The differences, on the other hand, 
may really be a source of inspiration for philosophic thought 
and thus be a real factor in the development of a nation. History 
contains numerous and brilliant proofs of this truth. The sharp 
differences of the Buddhist and non-Buddhist schools of thought 
did not lead to any calamity; rather they stimulated and enriched 
philosophical thought in India. In one sense divergence of 
thought is the very condition of growth and development of real 
philosophy. A critical and sympathetic study of the history of 
Indian philosophies will bear out the position we have put 
forward. 

It may be hoped that the importance and utility of the study 
of Indian philosophy in all its varieties and branches will not be 
denied by any serious student of human thought. It has all the 
strength and weakness of human life, and we are inclined to 
believe that the,life of philosophy in ancient and medieval India 
was never languid or at a low ebb. There is a prevalent 
superstition that too much interest in philosophy brought about 
the political downfall of India. It is said that Indians were 
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more interested in the problems of the next world than in the 
stern realities of present life. Things of the earth were looked 
upon with contempt. Like the proverbial star-gazer of old their 
eyes were fixed upon heaven and the result was a deterioration of 
physical and economic prosperity. It enervated the people and 
paved the way for foreign invasion. This charge against Indian 
philosophy has the apparent sanction of history, and the present 
degradation and misery of India lend an easy justificatidn for same. 
But here also we beg to differ. The downfall of India is not the 
result of vigorous pursuit of philosophy in the past. The vulgar 
mind easily detects a family relationship between culture and 
indolence and outward appearance yields an easy support to this 
facile condemnation. But this very accusation carries with itself 
its own condemnation and a lesson for the necessity of close 
thinking, which refuses to be led away by appearances and dares 
penetrate deep below the surface. The average mind will put a 
premium on physical and tangible results and will ignore or 
slur over the hidden springs of activity. But all grand achieve¬ 
ments of mankind have a prolonged preparation behind them. 
They are but the outward expression and efflorescence of a 
long-drawn-out intellectual discipline. Ultimately it is the 
brain that works and moves the body, though its activity is not 
apparent to the superficial observer. In point of fact all great 
political upheavals came after a long course of philosophical 
discipline. Though the causal relation is not easily discoverable, 
the coincidence is significant. Alexander came after Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle. Candragupta and Asoka came after the 
Buddha. These may be regarded as chance coincidences, pure 
and simple. But look at the life of the Buddhist monks, who 
are believed to be apostles of peace and exponents of a negative 
philosophy. The extra-worldly interests of the Buddhists are 
too well-known to need emphasis. But were they a lot of 
idlers? The answer is an emphatic-* No.’ These peace-loving 
Buddhists crossed the Himalayas and the seas, at considerable 
personal risk and in the face of deterring privations and 
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discomforts, to preach the .gospel of the impermanence of the 
world and the message of peace. The great protagonist of 
Vedanta, I mean Saiikarftcfirya, whose philosophy is believed to 
have weaned away the Indian masses from their worldly interests 
and thus hastened the political downfall of India was, however^ 
one of the most indefatigable workers that the world knows. 
Were these philosophers then false to their own teaching ? The 
truth lies rather in the contrary supposition. There is no 
antagonism between a vigorous philosophy and a vigorous life. It 
is only when the living inspiration dies and people fall out of tune 
with true philosophy that they sink down to idleness. It is lack 
of iulellectual vigour and mental lassitude that are at the root of 
national despair and degeneration. The vulgar mind, which 
will not and cannot probe deep into the bottom and through 
sljeer inertia take the surface-appearance for the reality, 
causally connects the two events, though the distance of time and 
presence of other factors will prove the hollowness of the 
conclusion to the discerning student. Philosophy stirs up the 
intellect and drsciplincs the will and prepares a man for great 
sacrihee, without which nothing great has ever been achieved in 
the world. We must therefore learn to pay no heed to the 
croakers and Philistines who find nothing but waste of time and 
energy in the pursuit of philosophy. They look for direct practical 
results. But philosophy is slow in its results direct or indirect. 
Then, again, its results are more often than not apt to be 
affiliated to the immediate causes preceding them. Only a 
penetrating insight and a sturdy intellect, that can look long and 
far, deep and sure, can appraise them at their true worth and 
find out the truth. Whatever may be the case, the truth can be 
proclaimed from house-tops that philosophy, which trains the 
intellect and makes it active and alert, can never encourage 
idleness. It is a libel against philosophy which seems to have 
acquired plausibility by sheer reiteration. It will be a calamity 
if men are not found who will pursue the enquiry after truth 
irrespective of the opinion of the masses and consideration of 
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material advantages. The present degradation of India is the 
result not of pursuit of philosophy but rather of the want of it. 
It is the result of the death of philosophy, of the unreasoning 
and unquestioning acquiescence in the inevitable, which all 
philosophy in India condemns in unqualified and unequivocal 
language. 

We now propose to turn our attention to the special claims 
of Buddhist philosophy on our thought. Buddhist philosophy, 
particularly of the Mahayana schools, came as a challenge 
and as a surprise to the happy-go-lucky and self-complacent 
attitude of contemporary philosophers. It gave a tremendous 
shock to the naive, common-sense realism of the Nyaya- 
Vaiic^ika and Mitnamsa schools. By its bold denial of a 
petuianent ego-principle it invited and called forth the 
indignant protests of the entire philosophical world. The 
self-complacent realism of the Vaibhd^kas was unceremoniously 
brushed aside and covered with ridicule and contempt equally 
with the BrShmanical and Jaina schools of thought. The 
yogacdra school by advocating an extreme form of subjective 
idealism, with its consequent denial of the objective world, came 
.in for vigorous attacks from the realistic and absolutistic 
schools alike. The climax was reached when Nagftrjuna and 
his followers propounded their philosophy of absolute negativism 
with its undisguised distrust of the empirical testimony of our 
sense and intellect. The result was an all-round panic and 
confusion. It provoked vigorous thought and spirited criticism. 
Whatever might be the merits of these philosophies, one thing 
is certain and undeniable that they produced the expected result ; 
they broke the placid contentment of the contemporary 
philosophic thought in India. They created a sense of alarm 
and thus gave the fillip to vigorous thinking in all schools to 
look out for the ways and means to protect their vested interests. 
But, however formidable might have been these Buddhist 
pbilosophieSj, the most upsetting were the dialectics of Dignfiga 
and Dharmakirti and their redoubtable successors. This is 
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evidenced by the vitriolic attacks- of the Brahmanical and Jaim 
philosophical writings of the period. 

The present work concerns itself with this school of 
Buddhist philosophy and logic. It is the result of long years of 
study and thought. The present writer has endeavoured to 
present the philosophy of DignSga’s school with all its 
strength and purity. The plan and arrangement are entirely 
original and a critical student of Buddhist philosophy will, it 
is hoped, not fail to detect in this book the working of a modem 
and critical mind. The subtle dialectic of the Buddhist philo¬ 
sophers is difficult in the extreme and demands the utmost 
critical thought and minutest attention from the student. It 
will be too much to expect that these difficulties have been 
minimised by the present attempt. But the present writer hopes 
that his exposition is at least easier than that in the original 
works. Nowhere has there been an attempt, conscious or 
deliberate, to avoid the difficulties. The present writer has 
boldly faced the difficulties and has tried his level best to present 
them to the modern mind in an intelligible form. Fidelity to 
the original has been the watch-word and motto with his humble 
self and, though the thoughts and arguments have been 
presented in the language of a modern thinker, there has not 
been the slightest departure from the original. The idea 
has all along been to let the philosophers speak for them¬ 
selves and where linguistio and verbal fidelity threatened 
obscurity, he has not hesitated to give a free rendering of 
their ideas aud thoughts without regard to the peculiarities of 
Sanskrit idiom. Nevertheless, there are places where the techni¬ 
calities of Indian philosophy and dialectic have been presented 
in their original form and this has been done deliberately with 
a view to acquainting the student with the methodology of 
ancient thinkers. 

In conclusion the attention of the reader is particularly 
invited to the chapters * The objections from the point of view of 
causation' and * A critical estimate of the Saui^iika theory 
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of Causation,’ ‘ Universals,’ * The doctrine of Apoha/ and 
* Nirvana ’ in the first part and to * Universal Concomitance * in 
the second part. Although the main character of this work is 
expository and the author has had to play the r61e of an advocate 
for the most part, it will be found that on some fundamental 
points he has not hesitated to criticize the Buddhist position 
where he has not been able to see eye to eye with them. In 
short, an attempt has been made to give a critical and dis¬ 
passionate presentation of the Buddhist philosophy of Universal 
Flux and, in this, particular care has been taken to steer clear 
of a partisan spirit. 

A word of explanation seems to be necessary for my designa¬ 
ting the philosophy of Dignaga’s school, in so far as it is 
presented in this book, as the philosophy of Critical Realism. 
The word ‘ critical ’ was adopted by Kant as the special appella¬ 
tion of his philosophy. This has not stood in the way of a 
school of American Realists from describing their system of 
philosophy as ‘ critical.’ For similar reasons I too have not 
hesitated to adopt this expressive term in my designation of 
the realistic philosophy of Dignaga’s school. I felt that to put 
the same label on this philosophy and on that of the Nydya- 
VaUedka school would be inappropriate and rather misleading. 
In fact, the philosophy of Dignaga’s school, in so far as it is 
realistic, will be found to have greater affinities with Kant’s 
philosophy than with the commonsense naive Realism of the 
Nydya-VaUe^ikaand Mlniamsd schools. Like Kant the Buddhist 
Realist thinks the categories of thought and reality as a priori 
subjective concepts and the difference lies in the latter’s insist¬ 
ence on the evidentiary value of sensation, in which the thing- 
in-itself (svalah^ana) is believed to be presented in its pure and 
unsullied character. Kant, however, thinks that the things-in- 
themselves are never revealed to the mind and as such, they 
are bound to remain unknown and unknowable. In spite of 
this fundamental divergence the two schools are found to agree 
in the proposition that all determinate knowledge, which i§ 
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knowledge in the real sense of the term, is the result of a 
syntliesis of an a priori and an a posteriori element. In view of 
this agreement with Kant and of its fundamental difference in 
outlook and attitude from the other Realistic philosophies of 
India and lilurope, the designation of ' Critical Realism ’ may 
not be looked upon as an unwarrantable misappropriation of a 
respectable terra. 
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CHAPTER I 

The Nature op Existence 

The whole universe of reals has been classified by the 
Naiyayikas uader two exclusive heads, viz,, krtakas (products 
or perishable) and akrtakos (non-products or imperishable). The 
Vdtsiputriyas, an independent school of Buddhists, however, 
have grouped all realities under two classes* viz», k^anika 
(momentary) and aksanika (non-momentary). Whatever prin¬ 
ciple of classidcation be adopted, the conclusion is inevitable 
that non-eternal entities must be momentary, as they are perish¬ 
able by their ve^ nature and constitution. Now, if a thing is 
perishable by its very nature and consitution, it will perish in the 
very next moment of its birth independently of the service of an 
external agent. If, however, it is not constitutionally perishable, 
it must be imperishable and no amount of external force, that 
may be brought to bear upon it, can make it cease to exist, as 
a thing cannot forfeit its own ikature and assume that of another 
and yet continue to remain the same entity as before. And 
there is no medium between momentary and non-momentary, 
the two classes embracing the whole universe of thought and 
reality. To suppose, therefore, that a thing may be perishable 
by its nature and constitution and yet must be dependent upon 
an external agent to bring about its destruction^ involves a 
necessary absurdity. 
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It has been urged that as a thing is seen to perish in a 
determinate place and time* its destruction must be contingent 
upon an extraneous cause and so long as this destructive agent 
does not appear, it will naturally continue to exist. The hypo¬ 
thesis of spontaneous destruction is opposed to experience and 
hence unacceptable. There is no absurdity in supposing that 
a thing may be perishable by nature and yet may be dependent 
on an external cause for its destruction, quite as much as a seed, 
which, though possessed of a natural aptitude for producing a 
sprout, is seen to effectuate a sprout subject to its association 
with water, air, soil, and the like and not independently. 
Experience also shows that hard metals like copper and the like 
are liquefied, when impinged upon by the flames of fire, but 
revert to their pristine condition of hardness when the beat com¬ 
municated by fire is withdrawn. A jug continues to exist until 
it is crushed by the stroke of a club. So the dialectic of natural 
constitution—that if a thing is perishable by its nature it will 
perish by itself—should be accepted with a qualification, in 
the light of experience, viz.f as subject to action by a destructive 
agent. 

The whole argument of the opponent, however, is vitiated 
by a misreading of facts. The analogy of the seed is pointless 
as the seed per se is not the cause of the sprout, but the particu¬ 
lar seed-entity, vested with sprout-producing efficiency, that 
emerges in the final stage immediately before the sprout is pro¬ 
duced. The hard copper is no firm and obdurate entity but is in 
continual flux ; and when associated with the subsidiary causes, 
fire and the like, it gives rise to another distinct entity liquid 
in nature and, when other circumstances supervene, the liquid 
moments disappear and hard moments manifest themselves. The 
theory of an external, destructive agent, on the other hand, gives 
rise to logical complications. The destructive agent, requisition¬ 
ed for the destruction of an entity, can be posited if it has any 
effect on the thing to be destroyed ; but this effect will transpire 
to be illusory on examination. Well, what can be the nature of 
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this effect ? Is it the productiod of another entity or non-exist¬ 
ence of the previous entity ? On the former alternative, a 
destructive agent has no useful function, as a thing is brought 
into existence by its own proper cause, which is the immediate, 
antecedent entity. And to say that the cause of a succeeding 
event is the cause of the destruction of the previous entity is 
to say that destruction is self-caused and spontaneous, which 
is our position. The second alternative that the destructive 
agent causes non-existence of the previous entity is equally un¬ 
tenable, as only an entity can be produced and non-existence 
being produced will be an entity—which is absurd. And if this 
supposed non-existence is identical with the thing that is pro¬ 
duced, the cause of destruction as distinct from the previous 
entity need not be postulated. Moreover, the destructive agent 
must be supposed to produwj an effect on the thing to be destroyed. 
And is this effect something distinct from the thing on which it is 
produced or not distinct ? If distinct, it will not destroy the 
thing, as there is no relation between the two. On the latter 
alternative, it is useless as nothing new is produced. Aviddba- 
karna, an old Maiydyika, whose opinions are frequently quoted 
in the Tattoasamgraha, but who has been entirely forgotten by 
the later Brahminical writers, has taken strong exception to the 
Buddhist position that destruction is spontaneous. He argues, 
destruction is neither contemporaneous with, nor antecedent to, 
an entity, but a subsequent event occurring in the next moment, 
as the Buddhist too would have it. And so being an event 
occurring at a determinate point of time it must have a cause 
and cannot be spontaneous. 

Uddyotakara, again, has attacked the Buddhist position in the 
following arguments : if destruction is uncaused, it will be either 
non-existent like a barren woman's son or .an eternal entity like 
ether (akdia), as no medium is possible between the two. If it 
is non-existent, all entities will be eternal, as they will not be 
subject to destruction and consequently the conception of perisba^ 
bility of all composite bodies will be an unfounded myth. If it 
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eternal, it will co-exist with all entities—an absurd position, 
as existence and non-existence, which is the connotation of des¬ 
truction, are mutually contradictory. If co-existence is denied, 
there will be no birth, as eternal destruction will preclude all 
production. 

All the objections, the Buddhist rejoins, proceed from a 
confusion of the meaning of the word ‘ destruction I ’ Now, this 
word, ‘ destruction * can have two possible meanings : in the first 
place, it may mean the fiuxional nature of all entities ; in the 
second place, it may connote absolute cessation of existence 
{hhUvasvarupa-nivrtti). Destruction in the first sense does not 
connote any negative idea ; it only implies that things are in a 
state of continual fiux, that an entity endures only for a moment, 
yielding place to another entity emerging into being. So if des¬ 
truction means the fiuxional nature of an entity, it does not 
militate against our position, as we also admit it to have a cause, 
but as the cause is inherent in its own constitution and nothing 
foreign to its nature, we style it uncaused. But this fiuxional 
character is nothing distinct from the entity itself and as such 
cannot be regarded as a subsequent event in regard to its own self, 
although there is nothing to prevent it from being conceived as a 
subsequent event in regard to the immediately preceding entity. 
Destruction in this sense exists and accordingly the conception 
of the perishability of composite bodies {samskfta) is not an 
unfounded illusion. 

Destruction, in the sense of absolute cessation of existence, 
is, however, an unreal fiction. Pure negation is an abstract idea 
and has no existence and so cannot be an event, which means 
the coming into existence of an entity which was previously 
non-existent. It is as unreal as a sky-lotus and to affirm exist¬ 
ence, previous or subsequent, of it is an absurdity. When we say 
that there is a cessation of existence, we only mean that a thing 
passes out of existence and not that non-being exists or occurs. 
It is a meaningless expression. What we seek to establish is that 
cessation of existence in the sense of pure non-being cannot be 
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an objective category. So the contention of Uddyotakara that 
the negation of non-being will entail eternal existence of all 
entities falls to the ground, because all real beings, fluxional in 
nature, will pass out of existence in the second moment without 
any gratuitous help from an external entity. The whole conten¬ 
tion of Uddyotakara proceeds on the assumption that negation 
is an objective category, but, as we have seen, it is only an ideal 
fiction and not a concrete fact) as the Nydyavai^e^ika school 
postulates. 

The whole allegation of Uddyotakara, that all uncaused enti¬ 
ties are either eternal verities or non-entities and negation being 
an uncaused fact will be eternal, has no force against the Saut~ 
Tdntika philosopher. The Sautrdfitika does not admit any eternal, 
uncaused category. The Vaibhasikas, however, allege that there 
are three eternal verities, viz.t &kd§a (space) praiisankhydnirodha 
(dissociation of the mind from impurities effected by transcen¬ 
dental knowledge) and apratisankhydnirodka (non-emergence 
due to absence of causes).* But these Vaibhd^kas are not 
regarded by us as the true followers of the Buddha. They are 
grouped along with the other heretical schools of thought, viz., 
the Naiydyikas and the like. The Sautrdntikas, who maintain 
the doctrine of universal flux, have no place in their scheme of - 
realities for an uncaused category. These so-called eternal veri¬ 
ties are ideal fictions (samrrhw), pure and simple. Uddyotakara 
in fathering this doctrine upon the Sautrdntikas only betrays 
his ignorance of the Buddhist position.* 

As regards the so-called non-perishable entities such as space, 
time, God and the like, they are mere fictions of imagination 

1 The import and nature of tbeae three eternal categories of the 
Vaibh&fikoB will be elucidated in the chapter on Nirod^ia. 

* ‘ Yaoooktam akarapam bba^ato dvidba nityam asacceti, tat para- 

8iddh&ataiiabhijfi8tay&, yato ny&yaTadin^ bauddhuoam aksrapam aeadeva 

. ye ca Vaibhafika aka^adivastu sattvcna kalpayanti, te yu^matpak^a 

eva nik$lpta na Sakyaputriya iti na tanmatopanyaso nyayat ^—Eamala^ila 
Pafljika, p. 140, Taitvasamgraha. 
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and do not exist as objective realities, as the connotation of reality 
is causal efficiency (aTtha-kriy&kdritva) and no causal efficiency 
is predicable of them. And if these be real entities, as you claim, 
they must be momentary existents, as causal efficiency is predi¬ 
cable only of things that are momentary. No other definition of 
reality except causal efficiency can be logically sound. Let us 
examine the definitions of reality as proposed by the Naiyayikas. 
Sattasamhandha or sattdsamavdya (participation or co-inherence 
in universal existence) is not a tenable definition, as samavdya 
is a form of relation and all relations are unreal. And 
even if it is allowed, universality (sdmdnya)^ particularity 
(viie^a) and co-inbesion (samavdya), which do not participate 
in the universal, will have no existence. Nor is the attri¬ 
bution of a sui generis existence to each of them a clever 
hypothesis, as this means too many different types of existence. 
Moreover, these tentative definitions are confuted by the following 
dilemma : Is this sui generis existence (svaiiipasattd) something 
different from existence as such or not different ? In the former 
alternative, it will be non-existence and the categories concerned 
will be unreal. In the latter, the sui generis existence will be 
unmeaning, as there is nothing to differentiate it from existence 
as such and the categories will be lumped into one. So also with 
regard to the other categories, viz., substance, attribute and 
action. If they are identical with existence as such, there is no 
excuse of their being regarded as separate categories and if they 
are different, they will have no existence of their own. So we see 
that the very categories of the Naiydyika are reduced to unreal 
fictions by his own definition. ^ The poor Naiydyika finds himself 

1 The universal (samSn^a) cannot participate in any other univereal, 
as this will lead to infinite regression. The universal too cannot be attached 
to particularity, as in that case the particular will cease to be particular, if it 
becocnes universal in any form. Co-inherence is regarded as one. invi¬ 
sible, eternal relation obtaining between the universal and the particular, 
substance and attribute, part and whole. There can be no universal relating 
to this entity, as the idea of the universal presupposes a number of concrete 
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in the predicament of defining * existence as one that is ' exis¬ 
tence,* which amounts to a confession of failure.* 

But what does demarcate such unreal fictions as a rabbit’s 
horn and the like from things which are real ? Well, it is causal 
efficiency alone and as these fictions cannot possess any causal 
efficiency, they must be set down as unreal. An objection has 
been raised that reality cannot be supposed to consist in causal 
efficiency, as causal efficiency exists even in such unreal fictions 
as a sky-lotus and the like. These fictions certainly generate an 
impression in the mind and thus have causal efficiency in that 
respect, but they cannot be accepted as real on that account. 
Moreover, in dreams and illusions, unreal things are seen to have 
practical efficiency. The false snake in the rope is as much a 
cause of trepidation as the real one, and sometimes a man is seen 
to develop all the symptoms of poisoning and on some occasions 
to die, because he was falsely persuaded that he was bitten by a 
snake. And a dream-elephant is seen to be as powerful as a 
real elephant of our wakeful experience. If you make causal 
efficiency the sole test of reality, you will be painfully obliged to 
accord reality to those fictions. 

The Buddhist replies that predication of causal efficiency 
relates to an objective reality and does not include subjective 
fictions. Id dreams and illusions the objects that are experi¬ 
enced, are not real, objective facts, but are evolved from the 
imagination. The contents of these experiences are but the 
objectified memory-impressions and have no existence! outside 
the experiencing mind. It will be a sheer perversion of facts to 
apply to these mental fictions the standard of reality, which be¬ 
longs to objective facts. Such unreal fictions, as sky-lotus and 


individuals sharing m it and as «(imava^a is one, the question of ite being 

a universal cannot arise. Seo KirftaaoQ?i: vyakter abbedas tulyatvaxh 
saAkaro * thS’ navasthitih I rupabanir asambandho jStibadbakasaiiigrabBb H 
1 Compare in this connexion the observationa of Prof. Motaggart in 
bis * Nature of Existence,’ Ch. I, Sec. 6. 
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the like, are purely subjective facts without any objective founda¬ 
tion and as causal efficiency has been postulated as the test of an 
objective reality, it cannot have any application to these fictitious 
representations of the imagination. When we deny causal effici¬ 
ency to these ideal fictions, we deny it in the sense of their being 
objective realities. All these objections could be enforced if we 
held with Kumftrlla and the Naiyayikas that illusions and dreams 
were conversant about realities.^ But according to our theory 
these experiences are purely subjective and are absolutely devoid 
of any objective reference. Causal efficiency therefore stands un¬ 
refuted as the test and definition of reality, as reality connotes 
real, substantive facts and not subjective fictions.* 

And causal efficiency is exercisable either in succession or 
simultaneity and as simultaneity and succession are incompa¬ 
tible with the supposed permanent entity, causal efficiency is 
restricted to the momentary, fluxional entity alone. One may 
legitimately enquire : Why is it that practical efficiency cannot 
be predicated of a non-fluxional, permanent entity ? Because it 
is redargued by the following dilemma : Has your “ permanent ’* 
power of past and future practical efficiency during its exertion 
of present practical efficiency or no ? If it has such power, it 
cannot fail to execute the past and future actions exactly 
as it does its present action, because the execution of an action is 
the inevitable consequence of such efficiency, which it is 
conceded to possess. And there is no reason why there should 
be any delay in the effectuation of such actions as the causal 

^ Kumarila holds that ovea memory and dream experiences contain 
an objective reference like perception. The contents of these experiences 
are real, objective facte, though in dreams and illusions these facts are 
presented under a wrong spatio-temporal relation. Nothing but an existing 
fact can become an object of experience and so the objects of dreams and 
illusions even are real facts though the spatial and temporal relations are 
perverted, cf, ’’svapnadipratyaye bahyaih sarvathfi nahi nesyate I sarva 
tralambanam bahyam de^akodSnyatbatmakam II ” Sloka-vdritika, p. 242. 

3 Vide Tativasa^graha, verses 425-427. 
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efficiency is present intact. The point at issue can be brougtit 
home by the following argument. 

That, which has causal efficiency in respect of anything, 
does execute that thing without fail, as for instance the full 
assemblage of causes. And this entity has past and future 
causal efficiency (and should therefore execute the past and 
future actions without fail). On the second alternative (if 
the permanent has no such efficiency of past and future agency), 
it will never do those actions, as exertion of practical efficiency 
results from power alone. The privation of past and future 
efficiency in the permanant can be specifically driven home by the 
following syllogism : What at any time does not do anything, 
that at that time is incapable of doing it, as for instance, a gravel 
is unable to produce a sprout. And this ‘^‘permanent does not 
execute its past and future actions during its execution of present 
action (and consequently does not possess the power for the same). 

It is proved beyond doubt that this supposed “permanent” 
has present practical efficiency, but it does not of a surety 
possess its past and future efficiency. And as co-existence of 
efficiency and non-efficiency, two contradictory qualities, is not 
possible in a single entity, the conclusion is irresistible that 
the present entity is distinct from the past and the future entity 
and is thus fluxional. It may be urged that causal efficiency 
may exist in a thing without the effect being produced and this 
is confirmed by the fact that the seed in the granary is 
regarded as the cause of the sprout, though the sprout is not 
immediately produced. But this objection is based upon a mis¬ 
conception. In ordinary parlance, a remote, possible cause is 
said to possess causal efficiency. But this is a loose, popular 
conception and cannot be made the basis of a philosophical 
enquiry. In reality, however, the cause of the sprout is the 
peculiar seed-entity that immediately and invariably produces the 
sprout. The seed in the granary is regarded as the cause of the 
sprout only in view of a remote possibility. So there is no room 
for confusion between a real cause, which is immediately apd 
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invariably attended with an effect, and a remote possible cause, 
which can be regarded as a cause only by courtesy. 

But the Naiya^yikas and other realists demur to accept the 
position of the Buddhist set forth above. They urge that 
fluxional cause could be accepted if the invariable concomitance 
of causal efficiency with roomentariness was established.* But 
this is impossible. It is quite plausible that a permanent entity, 
though it is the sole aod sufficient cause, can exercise its causal 
efficiency only in conjunction with subsidiaries and as these 
subsidiaries occur in succession, successive execution of past and 
future actions is not incompetent to a permanent cause. The 
cause does not independently produce the effect as it develops its 
causal efficiency only in association with its subsidiaries. The 
production of the effect is contingent upon the co-presence of the 
subsidiaries and so does not take place when the set of subsi¬ 
diaries is absent. The presence and absence of the subsidiaries, 
however, do not at all affect the real nature of the cause, as the 
cause is entirely distinct from them. 

The co-presence of subsidiaries, the Buddhist observes, is an 
idle hypothesis. If the permanent develops its causal efficiency 
on its own account and is not at all assisted by the subsidiaries, 
the latter become absolutely useless. And if the peculiar effect- 
producing efficiency, that manifests itself in the last moment, is 
identical with its past nature, nothing can prevent the production 
of the effect.' If this nature is a different one, you cannot claim 
the previous entity as the cause. And if you suppose that the 
cause has not undergone any mutation, production becomes 
impossible, as its previous inefficiency will persist. But it may 
be contended that the permanent entity is one of the causes, 
and not the sole and sufficient cause. It is the entire collocation 
of causes (sdmagn) that produces the effect and not the cause 
alone, however powerful it might be. The relation between 
cause and effect is not one of mutual necessary implication 
(anyayoga-vyavaccheda), but non-separation with one term 

» Vide SBNT., p. 27. H. 6-9. 
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lying independent (ayogavyavacckeda) as in invariable con*, 
comitance {vyapti). Thus, as in vyipti^ the probandum can 
exist vrithout the probans, though the prohans cannot, so 
also a cause can exist independently of the effect, though not 
the effect. And in this conception of causal relation the popular 
view and philosophers* estimate do coincide.^ 

Well, we Buddhists, have no quarrel with you on the point 
that several factors combine to produce a self-same effect. What 
we contend for is that a permanent cause cannot ex kypothesi 
stand in need of any auxiliary factors. If the invariable efficient 
or inefficient nature of the permanent continues, there will be 
either production or non-production of the effect for all times. 
So there is no logic in the position of the upholders of the 
permanent entity that it is the full collocation of causes and not 
a single cause, that is productive of the effect. We have it 
from experience that several causal factors combine to produce 
a self-identical effect and .wc do not challenge this position. 
But the point at issue is whether the permanent undergoes 
any mutation or not. If there is no mutation, either production 
or non-production will be inevitable, as indicated above. If, 

^ Tasmad vyaptivat k^akfirapabbavo ‘py ekatra anyayc^avyavaccbe- 
dena. anyatra ayoga-vyabaochedena’ va boddbavyah. tatbaiva laukika- 
parik^akaoam eampratipatteh (op. cit., p. S7). Vyapti is the iDvariable 
oonoomitance of the prohant (middle term) with the probandum and this 
is the very ground and conditio »inc qua non of all inference. This 
relation is stated in the major prcmisa of Aristotelian syllogism, in 
which the middle term is invariably distributed, though not necessarily 
the major term, which may be taken in its entire or partial extension 
according to circumstances. Accordingly vydpti has been spoken of as 
of two distinct types, to wit (1) aamavydpfi in which the two terms are 
co-eztensive and (2) aaamavyipti, in which the probandum is of wider 
extension than the probans. The contention is whether the relation of 
causality is of neceaaity one of co-exteosive concomitance or may be a 
relation of unequal extension with one term wider than, and hence in- 
dependent of, the other. The Buddhist maintains the former view and 
the Naiyayika affirms the latter possibility with emphasis. 
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however, the permanent mutates, it ceases to be permanent. 
And this dilemma is unavoidable. No reliance again can be 
placed on recognition {{pratyahhijna)^ on the strength of whose 
testimony the unchanged identity of the cause could be estab¬ 
lished. Recognition is an unsafe guide, as we see there is recog> 
nition even in the case of growing hair and nails and the like. 
Apparently therefore the relation of cause and effect is one of 
mutual necessary implication and not non-separation with one 
term l3dng independent, as the Naiyayika afdrms. The analogy 
of vydpti is inapplicable, as vydpti is a relation between two 
concepts and not entities and as concepts are remotely related 
to reals, the relation is found to congrue with facts. But the 
cause, you posit, has a real existence as distinct from conceptual 
existence.' An objection is sometimes raised in this connection 
that as there is no permanent entity, according to the Buddhist, 
he cannot have any experience of such, much less can he make 
it the term of a syllogistic argument. And if he has direct or 
indirect experience of such permanent entity, he cannot con¬ 
sistently deny his own experience. When he asserts that the 
“permanent” cannot have causal efficiency, he admits the 
existence of the permanent and cannot deny it without contradict¬ 
ing himself. The objection is a frivolous one, but will be dwelt 
on at length in a separate section, because the Naiydyikas have 
made capital out of this.* Suffice it to say here that the 

1 tasmit s&k^at ktuys-k&raua-bhavapeksaja ubbayatrapy anyayoga- 
vyavacchedab- vyaptau tu sfik^&t paramparayfi kuaQaiD&trapek8ay& 
kiraue vy&pake ayogavyavacchedab karye vyapye anyayogavyavacohedab 

.vikalp&ru4bar0papek$aya vpSptau dTividham avadfa&ra^am. SBNT., 

pp. 88-B9. 

^ Cf. * The Nature of EziBtanca: ’ '"It baa been objected to this that, 
e g,, the fourth angle of a triangle must be real, if we can predicate 
anything of it with truth. And thus any predication of unreality would 
contradict itself. But this seems to me to be mistaken. In order to make 
any predication about anything, I must have an idea of that thing, and 
the idea—the psychical event in my mind—must be real. But a real idea 
of such an angle does not involve the reality of the angle.” P. 1, fn. 2. 
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permanent in our syllogism is a hypothetical entity and not an 
experiential fact. What we mean by the "permanent ” is this : 
if the nature of causal efficiency, that is evinced in the subsequent 
entity, be the same with the nature of the previous entity, 
or if the inefficient nature of the previous entity be identical 
with the efficient nature of the subsequent entity, there will be 
either production or non-production of the effect always. So 
we do not go beyond our experiential data, as the efficient 
and the non-efficient momentary entities are real objective facts. 
What we seek to prove is that there can be no identity between 
the two entities on pain of either of the undesirable issues, viz., 
constant production or non-production. 

It has been sufficiently proved that a self-sufficient perma¬ 
nent cause can have no need of auxiliaries, which can have no 
function. If, however, these auxiliaries are supposed really to 
assist the main cause, they can have a legitimate function and 
can become necessary. But if they assist, they will produce 
some supplementation {aiUaya) in the causal entity and the 
question naturally arises as to the nature of its relation 
to the causal entity. Is this supplementation something 
distinct or non-distinct from the thing on which it is produced ? 
If it is distinct from the causal entity, then this adventitious 
supplementation will be the cause and not the non-duxional 
entity ; for the effect will follow, by concomitance and non¬ 
concomitance, the adventitious supplemetation.' In this case, 
causal efficiency will be possible only in the momentary, fluxional 
entity and not the permanent, which the opponent has sought to 
prove. If the supplementation is considered to bo non-distinct, 
that is to say, identical with the permanent causal entity, we 
ask whether the previous inefficient nature continues or ceases 
to exist. On the former alternative, there will be no production, 
as the previous inefficiency will operate as a bar. On the second 

1 tasmin sati hi k&ry&o&m utpadas tadabbavatah 1 anutp&dat aa 
evaivaih hetutvena vyavaathitah W *’ T. S. p. 400. 
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alternative, the previous inefficient entity has ceased and a new 
entity identical with supplementation, designated in Buddhist 
technology as Kurvadrupa (eftect-producing object), comes into 
being and so the cause becomes duxional. 

The hypothesis of the permanent cause as discharging 
successive functions in association with successive subsidiaries, 
has transpired to be illusory. But there may be another alter¬ 
native, viz.f that a permanent entity exerts its several causal 
efficiencies all at once and not in succession. But this will not 
stand the following dilemma. This “permanent,’^ endued wdth 
the power of producing all its effects simultaneously, either con¬ 
tinues to exist or does not continue after production of its effects. 
On the first alternative there will be production of all its effects 
just as much at one time as at another. On the second, the 
expectation of its permanency is as reasonable as expecting a 
seed, eaten by a mouse, to germinate.' 

The Naiyayika will perhaps seek shelter under his pre¬ 
cious theory of samavdya (co-inherence)—a relation, which, 
they claim, has the miraculous efficiency of harmonising identity 
with difference. Certainly the subsidiaries produce some supple¬ 
mentation in the permanent causal entity, but the supplementa¬ 
tion, though a distinct entity, coinheres in the causal entity and 
thus becomes a part and parcel of its being. But the question 
naturally arises that if the supplementation in question is some¬ 
thing distinct, bow can it have a relation with the basic entity 
without producing another supplementation. And this second 
supplementation, too, being a distinct entity, will hang loose and 
can be connected with the help of another supplementation and 
so on ad infinitum. The co-inherence theory thus transpires to 
be a dodge to take in the credulous, unenquiring fellows. But 
the never-ending series of supplementations is not the only 
difficulty in the theory of successive subsidiaries. There are 

^ dvitlye stbajitvavrttySia mOsikabbak^itabijadav ankuradijanana- 
prarthanam anubaret. SDS.. p. 24. 
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many-sided re^ssions in infinitum. There will be infinite 
recessions of all the factors involved in production. Thus, the 
seed, the subsidiaries, and supplementation are the three necessary 
conditions of production. We have seen that there will be a 
never-ending series of supplementations and these supplemen¬ 
tations can be produced with the help of subsidiaries. And 
these subsidiaries can be of help if they produce supplementation 
in the supplementations themselves—otherwise they will not be 
required. Thus, there will be an infinite chain of supplemen¬ 
tations afforded by the subsidiaries. So with regard to the 
basal cause and so with regard to the subsidiaries in their 
mutual relations. It is plain, therefore, that nothing can be 
explained by relations, as these relations will for ever fall apart 
and infinite regressions in each and every case will be inevitable. 
But the theory of flux is wonderfully immune from theSe diffi¬ 
culties—as it does not posit any relation at all. The factors 
being momentary units stand self-contained and self-sufficient. 

Relations are requisitioned to harmonise permanence with 
change, but we have seen how. they fail. Permanence and 
change, being mutually contradictory, cannot be made to consti¬ 
tute a harmonious whole even by virtue of these relations, which 
have been exposed to be hollow devices. 

Trilocana,' the teacher of VSeaspati Mi^ra, contends that 
the whole controversy of the Buddhist turns upon a false basis. 
The permanent cause is absolutely independent of the subsidiaries 
and is not at all assisted or benefited by them. It is the effect 

1 From frequent references to, and quotations of opinioDB of. Trilooana 
made by Batnakirti in hia treatises on ’Apoha* and *KfaMbhahga»iddhi * it can 
be legitimately inferred that Trilocans was an author of repute and be must 
have written either a commentary or an independent standard work on 
}^ydya philosophy. It is certainly a pity that all hia works are lost. That 
Trilocans profoundly influenced Vficaspati is not open to doubt, 

aa the latter has recorded his debt to the former in unmistakable language. 
(C/. Trilocana-gurunnitam&rganugamanonmukbaib I yatbamanarbyath&vaatu 
vyakhy&tam idam idpSam II Tat. T-» P- 183.) 
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which is so benefited being dependent upon the subsidiaries as it 
cannot conae into being if tbe set of subsidiaries be absent. For, 
causal power (sdmarthya) is of two kinds : natural and adventi¬ 
tious, the latter consisting in the presence of subsidiaries. There 
is no logical difficulty, therefore, that the cause does not produce 
the effect always, as the requisite power constituted by the subsi¬ 
diaries is lacking. But this is mere shifting of the ground. How 
can the effect, which is not yet born, have any necessity for the 
subsidiaries? We could accept this view, however, if the 
effect could independently come into being. But then the 
subsidiaries and all that they connote become unavailing. If the 
effect is independent, how can the seed be the cause? And if the 
seed is the cause, why should it fail to produce tbe effect ? Nor is 
it supposable that the effects are perverse and sometimes do not 
come info being inspite of the causes, as in that case they will 
not be the effects of those causes. But it may be contended 
that a particular entity is regarded as the effect of a cause, not 
because it happens when the cause is there, but because it 
disappears when the cause disappears. But this interpretation 
of causal relation is indefensible. Logically we can set down 
the absence of tbe effect to tbe absence of the cause, only if the 
presence of tbe effect is dependent upon tbe presence of tbe 
cause. Otherwise tbe effect will be independent of the cause 
and tbe disappearance of the cause will not entail the disappear¬ 
ance of the effect. So the presence of the cause must be 
invariably followed by the presence of the effect, just as much 
as the absence of it is followed by tbe absence of the other. 
Otherwise the so-called cause will cease to be tbe cause at all.^ 
Nyayabhd^apa* however, contends that the argument, that a 

1 “ tadbb&vd’pi oa bhavaiced abhJLve" bh&vita kutab I 

tadabhavaprayukta^ca so’bbava iti tat kutab fl ’* p. 41. 

3 Ky&yabbu^a la the name of a very old commentary on tbe Nyaya- 
8&ra of Bbaearvajfia and it exercised a very pronounced influence on the 
later development of Kyaya thought and perhapr created a sub-section of 
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cause should discharge all its future functions even while it 
discharges its present function, because the future causal 
efificiency is present in it at the time, is a case of plain self- 
contradiction just like the statement—‘My mother is barren.’ 
How can the future causal efficiency function in the present ? 
If it did, it would cease to be future efficiency. Certainly causal 
efficiency for blue cannot result in the production of yellow. 

The contention of Nyayabhu9apa, Ratnakirti observes, is 
but a mere jugglery with words. If the permanent cause possesses 
permanent causal efficiency, why should it function at some 
future time and not in the immediate present, on the basis of 
which future efficiency is postulated ? The opponent may 
answer, * because, we see it actually functioning in the future.’ 
Yes, but as this is incompatible with its permanency, you should 
regard it as momentary. You cannot suppose that it is the 
nature of the permanent to function in the future, because such a 
supposition is logically absurd. A thing is supposed to have a 
particular nature only when there is logical necessity for such a 
supposition ; and no hypothesis, however convenient, can be 
accepted if it violates the canons of logic.* The Buddhist 

thinkers, who were called BhQ^&Uiyfis. 8ee BibVtography of 'Nyaya 
Philosophy by Principal Ooptnath Kaviruj and the introduction to Nydya- 
s&ra by Dr. 8. C. Vidyabhu^aua. 

» SENT., pp. 41-42. 

Reforenees: 

T. S., ila. 850-546. 

SBNT., pp. 20-53. 

It may be interesting to observe in this connection that Mr. Bertrand 
Bussell arrives at the same conclusion that there is no persistence in the 
world, each entity being momentary and the Idea of persistence is only 
an illusion due to continuity in the series. He takes his cue from the 
cinematograph and avers that not only the cinema-man, but ** The real 
man too, I believe, however the police may swear to his identity, is really 
a series of momentary men, each different one from the other, and bound 
tc^ether, not by a numerical identity, but by continuity and certain 
intrinsic laws. And wbat applies to men applies equally to tables and chairs,. 


3 
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therefore concludes that as the theory of permanent cause fails 
to explain facts and on the contrary introduces logical compli- 

the eun, moon and stars. Bach of these is to be regarded, not as one 
single persistent entity, but as a series of entities, succeeding each other 
in time, and Uuting only for a brief period, though probably not for o mere 
mathematical inetani.” (P.129.) The Buddhist philosophers long ago anti¬ 
cipated Mr. Bertrand Bussell and I am tempted to believe they are more 
logical and consistent than Mr. Bussell. Mr. Bussell seems to suffer from a 
confusion in this respect. His abhorrence for the infinitesimal/' which he 
borrows from modem mathematical speculations, is responsible for this 
aberration. Kow, moments cannot be finite divisions of time, as this means 
that there are no moments at all. If a span of time consisting of many 
smaller divisions be regarded as the unit, the smaller divisions will have no 
meaning. The mathematical ineiant, of which he speaks, is not an 
empirical fact but a logical presupposition. Nor does the introduction of 
the "infinitesimal" re-open the gates of the puzzles of Zeno. The 
Buddhist philosopher does not admit the reality of motion. Motion is only 
a " logical construction " or a " symbolic fiction" to quote Mr. Bussell's own 
words. There being no permanence anywhere in the world, no single thing 
can be in two places. The things are different and distinct. That the "arrow 
in its flight is truly at rest" (p. 81) is also the finding of the Buddhist 
philosopher, but only subject to a proviso, vis., that the arrow is not one 
but many arrows successively appearing in the horizon, which give rise to 
the illusion of a persistent identity owing to continuity of similar entities. 
The Buddhist emphasises the aspect of similarity as the cause of the illusion 
of permanence, which Mr. Bussell omits to emphasize. Continuity alone 
cannot be credited with ibis capacity for producing illusion, as continuity 
of dissimilar things does not have this effect. The syllables of a word are 
quickly uttered, but the quickness of succession does not stand in the way 
of their being perceived as discrete and distinct entities. So by continuity 
we must understand uninterrupted succession of similar entities, which 
should be emphasised lor the sake of clarity and precision. The " intrinsic 
laws " of which Mr. Bussell speaks, are regarded by the Buddhists as the 
law of causality, in the language of the Buddhist, as the law of relative 
origination (prafift/osamufpdda). Tbs superstitions of ages which have 
clustered round the concept of cause have been smashed into smithereens 
by the sledgehammer blows of the Buddhist dialectic and it has been 
formulated in a manner which can be accepted without prejudice to facts. 
Mr. Bussell seems to play into the hands of sceptics, when he declares 
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cations, which are insurmountable, the theory of flux should be 
adopted as it is the happiest possible explanation of the world of 
reality. 

the causal relation to be a mere case of probability. The failure of 
prophecy, by which he seta so much store, does not go against the law of 
causality. It is due to imperfect knowledge. The nature of the causal 
relation will be explained in the third chapter of the present book and to 
ask for a logical d priori explanation will lead to scepticism or idealism, 
as will be shown in Chapter IV. Vido Mystioiam and Logic. 


CHAPTER II 


Logical Difficulties explained 

Section 1 

The doctrine of flux rests on the fundamental principle that 
co-existence of two contradictory qualities is impossible in one 
and the same substratum and that this fact alone constitutes the 
ground of difference of mutually different objects. But even this 
fundamental position has been challenged. It is argued that 
there is no logical repugnance in the fact that a thing may 
possess different attributes without prejudice to its integrity. The 
Buddhist assumes that the seed which is admittedly the cause 
of the germinating sprout, is the cause as well of the supplement* 
ary phenomena, viz.^ changed soil and the like, found in associa¬ 
tion with the sprout.^ Now, is the causal efficiency in 
respect of the subsidiaries the same efficiency which produces the 


1 This would appear to be an unusual view, but It follows from the 
Buddhist theory of oausation, which will be elucidated in the next chapter* 
But I think it to be still necessary that something should be said in 
advance on this knotty issue, as I am afraid that the point may escape 
the reader. To be brief, the Buddhist holds that several factors, 
the basic cause and the subsidiaries, combine to produce a self-same 
effect. For instance, the sprout is believed to be the joint product 
of seed, soil, water and the like and each of these causal factors is 
credited with independent productive efficiency for the same. If we 
look closely we cannot fail to note that the sprout is not an isolated 
product, though perhaps the most remarkable and most expected, but 
that there are other phenomena associated with it, to wit, the changed 
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sprout ? If the two efficiencies are identical, the soil, etc., and 
the sprout will be identical in nature. If, however, they are 
different, the self-same seed will be split up into different enti¬ 
ties, because different efficiencies, being exclusive of each other, 
are mutually contradictory and cannot inhere in the same entity 
on your own theory. Such is the case with regard to the burn¬ 
ing lamp, which consumes oil and burns the wick at the same 
time. And so also with regard to the colour-form amalgam 
(rupa)f which produces an after-entity vested with colour, taste 
and smell. And these effects being different from each other, 
presuppose different causal powers, which will spilt up the 
causal integer into so many different causal entities. Moreover, 
the seed is efficient in regard to the sprout but it is inefficient 
with respect to the ass and the like ; and efficiency and ineffi¬ 
ciency, being contradictory, will divide even one and the same 
seed-entity into different entities—a contingency which even 
the Buddhist will demur to accept. So efficiency and inefficiency 
can subsist in perfect accord in the same causal entity and can¬ 
not of necessity make it different at different moments. The 
whole plea of the Buddhist that contradictory attributes cannot 
co-exist in the same substratum therefore falls to the ground and 
with it his theory of flux. 

These thinkers, the Buddhist observes, are obviously 
labouring under a confusion of thought. That a particular 
causal entity may possess different natural powers in the shape 
of different attributes without detriment to its integrity is not 
denied. What we seek to emphasise is that different attributes 


soil, fermented water and so on. Now, what would be the cause of these 
phenomena? Certainly, the previous entities, vis., the seed and the 
60 'Called subeidiaries, each in their individual capacities, as co>operatioa 
in the sense of mutual service is denied. So the seed should be looked 
upon as the cause not only of the sprout, but also of the other pheoo* 
mena found together, precisely in the same fashion as the subsidiaries 
are believed to be the cause of the sprout. ^ 
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may connote contrariety, but not contradictory opposition. 
Contradiction is a relation which exists between two particular 
terms—where the affirmation of one necessarily implies the 
denial of the other and vice versa —they being mutually exclu¬ 
sive. Thus, the existence of a particular power is contradictorily 
opposed by the non-existence of that power and not by the exist¬ 
ence of a different power. The production of sprout is opposed 
by the non-production of sprout and not by the production of any 
other entity. Besides, perceptual evidence testifies to the identity 
of a particular entity though it might be possessed of manifold 
distinct attributes or powers. Thus, for instance a single jug is 
seen to possess two distinct attributes—substantiality (dravyatva) 
and the generic nature of a jug (gha^tva) and there is no con¬ 
tradiction between them. And even two contradictory qualities, 
e. g., efficiency and non-efficiency, can co-exist without logical 
opposition in one and the same entity, provided they relate to 
different objects. There is no repugnance in the fact that the 
seed is efficient in regard to the sprout and not so in respect of the 
ass. But the opposition is manifest if two contradictory qualities 
are supposed to relate to one and the same substance. Thus we 
cannot conceive by any stretch of imagination that the two con¬ 
tradictory qualities, such as efficiency and non-efficiency in 
relation to the self-same product, can co-exist without splitting 
up the identity of the thing concerned. If there is no contra¬ 
diction between such exclusive attributes, there will be no con¬ 
tradiction anywhere in the world and all distinctions will be 
nugatory. 

It has been urged by the opponent that though contradiction 
is undeniable between two mutually exclusive attributes at one 
and the same time, there is no reason why these two characters 
may not be found in the same entity at different times. There 
is no contradiction in the fact that the self-same seed produces 
sprout in one place and does not do so in another place. And if 
efficiency and non-efficiency can co-exist without opposition in 
the same entity by virtue of the different place-relations, there is 
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no earthly reason why there should be any opposition if two 
mutually esclusive attributes should appear in the same sub¬ 
stratum if the time-factors are different. The same crystal that 
was inactive before, may become active at a subsequent moment, 
and the same seed that was lying inactive in the granary, may 
subsequently develop causal efficiency for sprout without involv¬ 
ing any logical absurdity. There is no logical inconsistency 
between permanent efficiency and inconstant production subject 
to variation of time. 

The whole controversy, the Buddhist rejoins, is based upon 
an apparent misapprehension. We do not hold that difference 
of place is an antidote to opposition in contradiction, we only 
insist that there is no contradiction in such cases. Causal effi¬ 
ciency in a particular place is opposed by its absence in that 
place only and not in a different place, nor by a different sort of 
efficiency. But this analogy of difference in place cannot be 
extended to difference in time, as contradiction is a relation of 
opposition constituted by two mutually incompatible attributes 
and time and place relations have no direct bearing upon it. 
The principal factor of contradiction is mutual incompatibility 
and as permanent efficiency has l>cen redargued by the dialectical 
necessity of constant production or non-production, permanent 
efficiency and variable production have been found to be mutually 
incompatible. But as there is no incompatibility in the fact that 
the seed produces a sprout in a particular place but is inactive 
outside that place, wc cannot regard the seed per se as different 
entities. On the contrary, the unity of the seed is attested by 
strong, unmistakable perceptual experience, which must be 
accepted as absolutely authentic as there is no invalidating evi¬ 
dence, a priori or a posteriori.* 


^ na cai ’vaih samfinakalakaryfinaih de^abbede’pi dharmibhedo 
yukbeb, bbedaaadhakapramoQabh&vat iodriyapratyakaepa niraatavibbram- 
a6afikeii& ’bhedaprasadhanac ca. SBNT., p. 46. 
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Section 2 

COKCOMITANCB OF EXISTENCE WITH ElUX 

The entire theory of flux is pivoted on the truth of the 
proposition‘whatever is existent is momentary.’ And existence 
has been proved to consist in causal efficiency alone and this 
efficiency is exercisable in succession or simultaneity. But as 
succession and simultaneity are not predicable of a permanent 
non-fluxional entity, all existents are perforce proved to be 
momentary. But what is the proof that causal efficiency is not 
competent to a permanent entity ? Because succession or non- 
succession, in which causal efficiency can be exercised, is incom¬ 
patible with it. Permanency consists in the identity of a thing 
in both previous and subsequent moments and succession or 
non-succession implies difference of identity in different moments. 
And identity and change, the connotations of permanence and 
succession on the one hand and non-succession on the other res¬ 
pectively, being contradictory in nature, cannot co-exist in a 
permanent substratum.^ And succession or non-succession being 
the condition precedent, in Sanskrit terminology vyapaka 
(pervader or container), the absence of the former in a non- 
moment^ entity will necessarily entail the absence of the latter, 
according to the rule that the exclusion of the continent implies 
the absence of the content.^ 

The Naiyayika has raised a storm of controversy over the 
above position of the Buddhist. He contends that the rule—the 
exclusion of the continent implies the exclusion of the contained— 
cannot be enforced in the case of the ‘ permanent,’ which is the 
subject of the syllogism advanced by the Buddhist: “ whatever is 

i tathA hi purvaparayor ekatvc nityatvain, ksanadvaye ’pi bhede 
kramitTam. tata^ nityaiyam kramakramitvazh ce ’ty abhionatvam bbin. 
natyam ce' tyuktam bhavati. etayoS ca parasparaparibaraatbitilak^apiatayS 
yirodhab. tat katbaih nitye kramfikramasambhavab-” SBNT., p. 55. 

2 •• vyapakavySvrttya vyapyavySvrtfcir iti nyayena yyapaka-kramakra- 
jnavyavrttya 'ksauikSt sattvayyayrtteh siddhatvao ca.” SDS., p. 20. 
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lacking in causal agency, in succession or non-succession has 
not causal efficiency, as a rabbit^s horn. The supposed * perma¬ 
nent ’ entity has no such agency (and therefore has no causal 
efficiency).’* ‘ Evidently the argument is not a hypothetical 
argument of the type of reductio ad ahsurduin that is employed 
to enforce an undesirable contingency in the adversary’s position 
(prasangdmmana), because the prohan^, 'the absence of succes¬ 
sive or non-successive agency ’ is a proved fact and not assumed 
(for argument’s sake) on the affirmation of the adversary and 
lastly, it does not tend to establish the contradictory position—all 
the three conditions of prasangHnumana hewg conspicuous by 
their absence.* Nor can it be regarded as an independent 
argument {svatantra), as the subject (the permanent) is non¬ 
existent and a middle term unrelated to an existent subject 
(Sirayasiddhahetu) is not competent to prove any conclusion. 
The subject of the present syllogism is the permanent entity, 
but such a thing is a chimerical absti-action on your own theory 
and as such cannot be cognised either by perception or by 
inference, as they are cognisant of real entities alone. 

It may be contended that even an unreal fiction can bo visu¬ 
alised by imaginative intuition (kalpandjMna). But this imagina¬ 
tive intuition may be fivefold, viz.y (1) generated by the power of 
perception and bringing up its rear; (2) generated by the cognition 
of a characteristic mark ; (3) generated by a memory-impres¬ 
sion!; (4) cognisant of a doubtful entity ; (6) and lastly, cognisant 


1 yasya kram&kramik&ryavisayatvam ca 'sti na tai ^aktam, yath& 
dadavi^&pam. na 'sU ca nityabhimatasya bhavasya kram&kramikaryavi^ 
yatvam iti vyapakanupalambhah. SBNT., p. 56. 

s naQU vy&pak&nupalambhatab sattvasya katbaih svas&dbyapratiban- 
dhaaiddhib, aaya *py anekado^aduftatv&t. tathA hi ca tAvad ayam pra- 
aapgahetub* a&dbyadharmipi pramauasiddbatv&t, parAbhyupagamaaiddbat* 
vabbav&t. viparyayaparyavasonabbavucca.—SENT., p. 56. For a fuller 
account of Prasangdnuviana see infra the chapter entitled “ Prasahg&nu’ 
mdna/* Pt. 11. 

4 
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of an unreal fiction.* Tbe first two alternatives will affirm the exist- 
encc of the permanent and consequently a denial of the same will 
involve a necessary contradiction. The third, subject to possible 
aberrations, is not susceptible of sublation, as memory-impression 
presupposes previous experience and the latter is impossible with¬ 
out a real datum. The fourth is not a possible hypothesis, as 
neither existence nor non-existence can be categorically predicated 
of a doubtful entity. The fifth alternative, viz., pure imagina¬ 
tion giving purely imaginary data, is to be positively scouted, as 
in that case the fallacy of subject-less reason will have no raison 
d'etre as an imaginary subject will be available everywhere.* So 
no inference is possible with a fictitious subject (minor term). 
The same argument bolds good of the example also. 

Moreover, it has been trotted out that there is opposition in 
contradiction between a permanent entity and causal agency, 
guccessive or non-successive. But opposition can be understood 
if the terms in opposition are apprehended quite as much as heat 
and cold, eternity and conditionality are known to be in opposi¬ 
tion from concrete data as snow and fire and the like.® Again, 
negation is cognisable if there is a positive substratum actually 
coguised, as, for instance, the non-existence of a jug is cognised 
on the ground actually perceived. Perception of an actual sub¬ 
stratum is thus the necessary condition of cognition of negation. 
Furthermore, a relation, whether oppositional or otherwise, is 
understandable if the subject and predicate, the two constituent 
terms, are real, concrete facts. If the non-momentary entity 
that is sought to be denied is known by experience, denial of it 
will be a contradiction. If the noo-momentary be an entitative 

^ api ca tat kalpanaj&anaiii pratyak^apr^thabhavi syat, liUgajanma 
v&. samsk&rajaiii v&, saadigdhavastukam Ta, avastukam v&. SBNT., p. 67 
et seq. 

3 ankimapakae tu na ka^oid hetur ana^rayab syat, vikolpamatrasiddh. 
Mya dbarmipab sarvatra sulabhatvat. Ibid, p. 5?. 

' ‘ 8 Z6id, p^ 61, 
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fact, negation of causal agency, which is the equivalent of 
existence, will be a contradictory reason. If the subject be of a 
negative character, there will be a subjectless middle term and 
also a logical seesaw; if it be conceived to partake of a dual 
nature (both existence and non-existence) the reason will be 
inconclusive (anaikantikarn'^. So the whole argument intended 
to prove the contradiction of a * permanent * with existence is 
vitiated by a triple fallacy,* 

It may be contended that the non-momentary may be 
visualised by pure imagination and even an imaginary datum 
can be the term of a syllogistic argument. But this contention 
will not stand the dilemma : Is your imaginary datum real or 
unreal ? If real, you cannot deny it. If it is purely imaginary 
and unreal, is tbe opposition sought to be proved real or ima¬ 
ginary? The former alternative is impossible, as opposition by 
an imaginary opposite is not conceivable. There can be no 
opposition regarding a barren woman’s son. And if the oppo¬ 
sition itself be a fancied unreal opposition, the denial of existence 
regarding the non-momentary will not be real. And so the 
doctrine of flux, supposed to rest on the bed-rock of the afore¬ 
said argument, will be thrown overboard. 

Udayanacirya in his Nydyakiisuma^jali, Oh. Ill, has put 
forward an elaborate plea that no negation is predicable of an 
unreal fiction (alikd ). Mere non-apprehension cannot prove tbe 
non-existence of anything, but only the non-apprehension of a 
thing competent to perception. The analogy of such unreal 
fictions as a rabbit’s horn and the like is wide of tbe mark. 
Because even a rabbit’s born or a sky-flower has such competen-' 
cy subject to defects in tbe sense-organ and other conditions of 
perception. The presence of organic? defect or mental aberrations 
and the like is the necessary condition of perception of such 

1 Ibici, p. 62. Tbo logical seesaw ia tbe second bora of the dilemma 
arises in tbis way : The non-momentary cannot be a reality because causal 
agency in succession or non-succession is incompatible with it and tbe 
latter is incompatible* because the non-momentary is unreal. 
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unreal things and, when this requisite condition is present, the 
perception in question is inevitable. So the denial of a rabbit’s 
horn and the like is not possible when there is such competency 
constituted by the necessary conditions set forth above. And 
when such fictions are negated, it simply implies that the neces¬ 
sary condition of their perception is lacking.^ Nor is inference 
competent to prove the non-existence of an absolutely unreal 
fiction, because negation is intelligible if the object of negation 
ipratiyogin) and the locus or substratum (d^aya or dkarmin), 
oh which the non-existence of anything is cognised, are real 
positive entities. Even illusory perception of an absolute non¬ 
entity is impossible. When the silver is perceived in the mother- 
of-pearl by illusion, the silver as such is a real entity and when 
true perception of the mother-of-peari sublates the previous cog¬ 
nition of silver, what is sublated is the wrong spatio-temporal 
relation and not the reality of silver, which exists in another 
place and time. So the i)ermanent non-momentary entity, the 
negation of which can prove the existence of the momentary, 
must be a real, existent fact, as nothing but a real can be negat¬ 
ed. And if it is a real entity, absolute negation of it will be a 
contradiction in terms.* The doctrine of momentary reals, 
therefore, stands self-condemned. 

' In reply to this elaborate criticism of the NaiySyikas the 
Buddhist points out that an imaginary, unsubstantial datum 
is as much serviceable as a real fact. Besides in nega¬ 
tive inference, a reference to the substratum or locus (a^raya) 
is not at all necesssary—what is needed is to show that the 
negation of the more general concept necessarily imphes the 

^ du^top&lambhasamagr! da^airftgfidiyogyata I 

na taeyaiii no 'palambho *8ti naati sa* nupalambhane n 
' ■ N. KU., Ch. Ill, 8. 

^ vyaTartyabhavavattai *Ta bb&viki hi viie^yata i 
abhavayirahatmatvam vastunab pratiyogita II 

N. KU., Oh. m, 2. 
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negation of the less general, which is included in the denotation 
of the former. The non-existence of the tree necessarily con¬ 
notes the non-existence of the Mffiiapa, a particular species of 
the former, on the general maxim that the exclusion of the 
continent involves the exclusion of the contained, witliout any 
reference whatsoever to the place where such non-existence may 
be cognised.* 

And if negation be supposed to contain a necessary refer¬ 
ence to a substratum or locus, an imaginary substratum or locus 
will answer the purpose. Because the subject-predicate rela¬ 
tion is found to be used as much in connection with a real entity 
as with an imaginary fiction. Thus, for instance, such proposi¬ 
tions, as * there is no sharpness in a rabbit*s horn,* * there is no 
fragrance in a sky-lotus,* * there is no stunt in a barren woman’s 
son,* are as much allowable as the propositions, ‘ there is bovine 
nature in a cow,* ‘ there is whiteness in the cloth,* and the like.* 
Moreover, your assertion that ‘an unreal fiction cannot be a 
subject,* does not militate against our position, if you mean that 
it cannot be the subject of a real predicate. But if your impli¬ 
cation is that the unreal cannot be the subject even of an unreal 
predicate, you contradict yourself, because by denying all predi¬ 
cation respecting an unreal fiction, you yourself make it the 
subject of your denial.* Certainly it is sheer autocracy to forbid 
others from doing what you yourself do.* The absurdity 
of the adversary’s position will be demonstrated by the following 

^ tasmad vaidharmyadr^tante nesto Vaiyam ibS’ drayab I 
tadabh&ve tu tan ne Hi vacanad api tadgateh U T.8.F.r 145. 

3 Vide SENT., p. 62, U. 9, et seq. 

3 'yenai 'va hi vacaoana Haatuno dharmitvarh ni^iddbam tenai *va 
vacanena ’vastuno dbarmitv&bh&vena dharmeua dbarmitvam abbyupa- 
gatam.—SENT., p. 68. The emended reading in the ioot'note baa been 
further emended as above. 

^ paraatu prati9idbyata iti vyaktam idam i4varaeeftitam. Ibid, 
p. 63. 
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dilemma: When you aver that the unreal cannot be the 
subject of a syllogistic argument, do you deny the character of 
subject of this unreal, or any other or of nothing at all ? On 
the first alternative, the character of subject is not denied of the 
unreal, because the absence of subjecthood {dhannitvabhava) is 
predicated of it. On the second alternative, nothing is predicated ' 
of the unreal, as the subject of predication is quite different 
from it. The third alternative is devoid of meaning, as the 
predicate ‘ absence of subjecthood ’ is not related to any subject at 
all. So the denial of subjecthood of an unreality is imiKissible 
in any circumstance.* The very statement that ‘ the unreal 
cannot be the subject of a predicate ’ presupposes the subject- 
hood of the unreal, otherwise the whole statement will be un- • 
meaning. If you want to avoid the contradiction of making the 
subject of an unreality, you will be i>erforce reduced to silence. 
All unenviable position for sooth! If he "keeps silent, he cannot 
prove his thesis; and if he chooses to speak, he contradicts 
himself. Perhaps the Naiyayika will rejoin : ‘ Silence is the 

proper course for a logically minded person when an unreal topic 
is broached.' Certainly this is cleverness par excellence. 
After discoursing to the best of his ability on the nature of the 
unreal, he now seeks to back out by a subterfuge seeing 
defeat inevitable. Certainly discourse on an unreality is not 
prohibited by a royal mandate. It is established, therefore, that 
a syllogism, having the non-monentary, whether an unreality or 
doubtful reality, as the minor term and absence of succession and 
simultaneity as the middle term and non-existence as the major 
term, is a perfectly logical syllogism, as all the objections 
against it have been proved to be devoid of sense and substance.* 
Now, a predicable attribute can be threefold in character: 
(1) one that is objectively real, for instance, blue and the like ; 

* Ibid, pp. 68*64. Cf. tasmad anup&khye vipok^e hetor vyati- 
rekanivrttau vS vyatireke vu sah|rdayaDaih mdkatai 'vo * cita. Tat. Ti, 
p. 178. 

* Ibid, pp., 68-64. 
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(2) one that is objectively unreal, for instance, pure unqualified 
negation; and (3) one partaking of a dual character, as for 
instance, mere non-perception.* That an objectively real 
attribute cannot be predicated of an unreal subject is perfectly 
reasonable. But to maintain that even the second and the 
third category of predicables are not predicable of an unreal 
subject is an evident piece of contradiction. So the charge of 
the fallacy of subjectless reason (^HiraijiJisiddkahetu) falls to the 
ground. The charge could be substantiated if the non-niomen- 
tary subject could not be apprehended, as an unknown entity 
is not amenable to any predication. But the very fact of its 
denial shows that it is not absolutely unknown. The unreal, 
therefore, is cognisable quite as much as the real, though the 
nature and process of understanding is necessarily different 
in each case. Perceptual and inferential cognition and deter¬ 
minative reflection arising in the trail of perception are directly 
or indirectly caused by the generative power of an objective 
reality. But an unreal, imaginary datum has no such generative 
power and is conjured up by pure imaginative intuition. Cer¬ 
tainly negation is no concrete reality, with a distinctive shape 
and form, tliat can be envisaged. But it is a concept which has 
a pragmatic value and tins pragmatic value can be possessed 
even by a purely subjective concept, visualised by pure imagina¬ 
tion.* Accordingly our thinking principle must be credited 
with this faculty of pure intuition, independent of the influence 
of an extra-mental reality, otherwise these purely subjective 
ideas will be left unaccounted for. And even the most staunch 

* trividbo bt dharmo dr^t&h* kaieid vostuniyato nlladib; kaicid 
ava^tuoiyato yathS aarvopukhyavirabab; kaScid ubhayas&db&ra^o yatb& 
aaupalabdbimatram.*’ Ibid, p. 64. 

^ *'s&k 9 ut paramparyepa vastuautnarthyabhaviol hi vaatu-pratitib. 
yatha pratyaksam aoumauarb pratyak^aprethabhivl ca vikalpab, svaatunaa 
tu aiimarthySbhaTad vikalpatnatrana eva pratitib, ua by abbavab kaicid 
vIgrabavaQ yab eak?atkartavyo ’pi tu vyavahartavyab- m ca vyavahiro 
yikalpad api aidhyaty eva.” Ibid, p. 65, 
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realist caotnot avoid usiog these purely subjective concepts, as 
all predication about them, affirmative or negative, necessarily 
presupposes their existence. And as they cannot have an 
objective existence, they must be accepted as subjective facts 
or pure ideas. So there is no logical or psychological difficulty 
in accepting the non-momentary, permanent entity as a usable 
concept, though it is avowedly a pure idea and not an objective 
reality. The demand of the Naiydyika and other realists that all 
our ideas are derived from experience of external objective data is 
extravagant and leads to self-contradiction. So the non-momen¬ 
tary is a possible datum and, hence, the accusation of a 'subject¬ 
less reason’ falls to the ground. It has been urged that if an 
imaginary concept can become the subject of a predication, 
then the fallacy of subjectless reason will be an unreal myth, 
as an imaginary subject will be always and everywhere available. 
But the apprehension is baseless. The fallacies of reasons in 
relation to an unreal subject and a dubious subject {airayasiddha 
and sandigdhiSraya hetu) occur, when a real predicable is 
predicated of an unreal and a doubtful subject respectively. 
The imaginary subject remains a doubtful real before the reason 
is applied and is accounted as unreal when the reason is driven 
home.* There is no room for the aforesaid fallacies, however, 
as the probans (hetu), the probandum (sddhya) and the subject 
{dharmin) are all imaginary concepts alike. The homologues 
(drftdnta), space, a rabbit’s horn and the like are equally 
imaginary concepts. All the objections of the Naiydyika could 
hold good if either the subject or the predicate were real. 
So the charge of the fallacy of subjectless reason cannot be 
brought home when the subject and the predicate are both 
unreal fictions and even the most rabid realist cannot deny 
to the mind, on pain of self-contradiction, the faculty of 


1 vikalpad cayaih hetupanyasat purvam BandigdhaTaatukab, samar- 
tbite tu bet&y avaatuka iti brum^« Ibid, p, 66. 
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pure imaginative intuition visualising even an unreal, airy 
nothing.^ 

The plea of Udayana that the object (pratii/ogin) of 
negation must be a real, objective fact, attested by experience, 
has been found to be a hollow assertion. His second plea that 
negation can be perceived in a real substratum, actually ex¬ 
perienced, remains to be examined.’ 

Now, the Naiydyika contends that negation of succession 
and simultaneity cannot be apprehended except in a real 
substratum, and as there is no real substratum in this case, 
perception of non-existence of succession and simultaneity 
is impossible. Accordingly, non-existence of the non-momen- 
tary is equally inapprehensible, as there is no substratum 

^ tad evana avaatudharmapekfayi 'vastuno dhannitvaaya vikalpa- 
m&treua pratlt«d ofi'pahaotum aSakyatvSn n& 'yam alray&siddho hetub/*. 
Ibid; p. 66. 

» Vide N. KU., Ch. ni, 2. 

It must be stated here, to avoid misunderstandiog, that the 
view criticised by Katnakirti is act, historically speakiag, the view of 
Udayana but that of Trilooaaa, probably the teacher of Vaoaspati Midra. 
Batoakirti has criticised Nyayabbu^a^a, dankara, probably the same as 
SaUkarasT&mln the Naiyayika, quoted in the Tattvaeahgraha and theNj/dya* 
mafljarlf Trilooana and Vacaspatl Midra, but not Udayana. Had Batnakirti 
lived after Udayana, he could not but have critioised him. We shall 
not, therefore, be wrong if we place Batnakirti before Udayana. MM. 
Hara Prasad Sastri thinks Batnakirti to be a younger contemporary 
of V&caspati MiSra. which is very probable. But the date of Vaoaspati 
cannot be 898 8aka era, as that learned antiquarian holds, since that will 
make him a contemporary of Udayana, who wrote his Lak^ai^vali in the 
Saka year 905. So we should think it to be in Samvat and this will remove 
VScBspati from Udayana by 142 years, and Batnakirti being bis junior 
contemporary will be separated from Udayana by almost a century. This 
tallies with the tradition current among the Pandits that Udayana gave the 
last blow to the Buddhists, and we do not hear much of any Buddhist 
philosopher after the tenth century. We have represented, in the present 
work, this view as of Udayana on the ground that the view of Udayana 
very cogently represents Trilocana's views and that it is regarded, in the 
circle of orthodox Pandits at any rate, as the original view of Udayana. 

6 
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8u0h as the surface of .ground on which, non-existence of 
the tree and the like is actually perceived. But the objection 
of th6 Naiyat/ifca, ■ the Buddhist observes,, is altogether 
baseless. Non-existence is not a concrete reality, which can 
be envisaged on its own account. The cognition of the non¬ 
existence of the tree is nothing but the cognition of a particular 
ground-surface out of relation to the tree, and such is the case 
with regard to other negations as well. In the case of 
succession and non-succession, again, the non-momentary subject, 
bodied forth by an imaginative intuition, is the substratum, which, 
being cognised alone without relation to succession and non-suc¬ 
cession, is interpreted as the cognition of the latter’s non-exist¬ 
ence. And the cognition of the non-momentary without relation to 
causal efficiency is the cognition of the negation of the latter. 
The non-momentary subject is the product of pure imaginative 
intuition which is, however, projected outside and visualised as. 
real by a process of intellection called (imaginative 

intuition). And this adhyavasaya consists in an impulsive 
movement of the mind, generated by the force of the immediately 
preceding cognition, towards an object though not actually 
cognised. And Batnaklrti assures us that he has established 
and fully explained the nature and function of this adhi/at^osdya 
in his work, entitled ‘ Citradvaitasiddhi.* ^ So there is no 
logical bar to the apprehension of the negation of succession and 
non-succession, as the substratum in the form of the non- 
momentary is present there, on which its negation can be 
perceived. And this condition of the perception of non-existence 
is satisfied as much by an unreal subjective concept as by a real 
objective fact.* 

^ ‘ adhyav&s&yapek^ayfi oab&hye 'k^anike 'vastuni yy&pakabhavad 
yyapy&bhayasiddhiyyaTah&rab. adhyavasayai ca samanantarapratyayaba- 
l&y&tak&raviiasayog^ agrhite 'pi pravartanalaktlr boddbavyab. idr^ai ca' 
dhyavas&y&rtho 'smaccitradTaitasiddhau nirvahitafi. SBNT., p. 71. 

3 ayafi ca nyayo yatba vastubbute dharmi^i tatba 'vastubbQte 'p^ 
Hi ko vi6e§ab. /bid, pp. 71-72, 
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It may be urged that an unreal subject cannot have any 
logical bearing on the question of validity, as validity can be 
determined on the basis of a real objective fact alone. ^ But, 
what is the precise meaning of this objective basis? Does it 
mean (1) that it must be derived even remotely fi-om an objective 
datum, or (2) that it must have a practical bearing in 
some form or other on real data of experience, or (3) 
that it must have a necessary relation to a real objective 
substratum? 

In the first allernative, there is no difficulty, as the idea of 
succession and non-succession and of causal efficiency is derived 
from real data, of which the necessary relation is cognised. The 
second alternative is also satisfied, as the idea of the nom 
momentary is the instrument of establishing the momentary 
nature'of reals. The third alternative is not lacking either, as 
the non-momentary subject is a real, subjective concept, in 
relation to which the absence of succession and non-succession 
and, consequently, of causal efficiency is predicated. The non¬ 
momentary, though non-existent as an external objective fact, is 
yet existent as a real, subjective concept. And so the real 
foundation is not lacking since reality may be either subjective 
or objective.* 

^ nanv etad avastudharmi no 'pajogi, yastvadhiithanaWat pramlU 
^avyavasthaya iti cet.—Z&td, p. 78, 1. 4. The text, however, presents a 
difieront reading, which is hopelessly meaningless and can by no stretch of 
imagination be made to fit in with the context. We have, accordingly, 
emended the text as above. 

» Vide SENT., p. 73. U. 4-17. , . 

The term ' non-momentary * (ak^a^ika) may have a twofold meaning, 
according as the negation is understood either as absolute (pratajy^ 
pratifcdha), or relative (paryudieo). In the first sense, it will mean * non¬ 
existence of the momentary;' in the second sense, it will mean ‘ a ppsitiye 
entity different from the momentary.’ The latter sense is accepted here 
and so the * non-momentary ’ is a real datum as a concept, though not ^ 
an objective fact. .. i 
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The accusation of triple fallacy is baseless, since the non- 
momentary as * the subject,* * absence of succession and simul¬ 
taneity,’ as the prohans, and the probandum, * non-existence ’— 
all the members of the syllogism, are conceptual facts. The 
fallacies would have arisen if the terms of the syllogism were 
real objective facts. The argument proving non-existence in 
the present case stands altogether in a different category from the 
argument which seeks to establish ‘ existence.’ Because the 
terms of the latter are all objectively real facts and not pure 
concepts as in the former and so all the threefold fallacies crop 
up.* 

The contention of Trilocana, that opposition can be 
apprehended if the terms in opposition are cognised, does not 
affect our position as the non-momentary is comprehended as a 
real concept. Nor can it be maintained that all comprehension 
means experience alone and as there is no experience of the 
non-momentary, there can be no opposition regarding it. 

^ It is an established logical ooocluston that 'existence* per $e 
cannot be proved by inference. An argument is possible if there is an 
existent fact. We can prove any other oircumstaace of a thing except its 
existence, which, must be accepted as the irreducible datum of inference. 
If the very existence of the subject, the minor term in a syllogism, is 
doubted, all inference will come to a standstill. Proof means the 
application of a middle term, but no middle term is competent to prove 
the existence of a doubtful subject. Thus, if the middle term is a positive 
fact, it will be ' unproven in respect of the subjectin other words, it will 
be a Bubjectleas reason (dirayieiddhahetu); if it be negative, it will be a 
contradictory reason, proving the contradictory of existence, which is the 
probandvm; if it be of dual nature (positive and negative in one), it will- be 
inoonolusivo, proving neither exisienco nor non-existence. This has been 
summed up in the verse: *' asiddho bbavadbarmad oed vyabhicary ubbay&ii- 
rayab 1 dharmo viruddbo ’bb&va^ oa sa satta sadhyate katbam (I ** 

This verse is an oft>quoted one, found in the PaAjikS of Kamaladlla. 
the NyHyamafijari, the Parikf&mukhalaghusiltTavrtti of Anantaviryya «id 
other books. The verse however is not quoted by Hatnakirbi, but obviously 
alluded to here, op. oit., p. 74, 11. 14-21. (See N. M., p. 128., P.M L.S.V., 
p. 28:T.S.P., pp. 412-18.) 
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Because, in that case, you cannot deny the existence of a barren 
woman’s son, as such unreal fictions are never known through 
experience, and such expressions as ^ there is no beauty in a 
barren woman’s son ’ will be an anathema to you. 

The last objection, that contradictory opposition being a 
relation between two terms will become itself fictitious if one of 
the terms be unreal, will not bold water. If opposition is 
conceived to be an independent entity standing with one foot on 
each term, it would certainly become fictitious if either of tbe 
terms was unreal. But we, Buddhists, do not hold opposition to 
be an independent entity, connecting tbe terms from outside—so 
that with one term vanishing tbe relation might vanish.'^ 
Contradictory opposition in our view is nothing but the mutual 
exclusion of two contradictory terms, as that of existence and 
non-existence, and this opposition is absolutely real Certainly 
existence and non-existence do not overlap each other. The 
opposition between permanence and succession or non-succession 
is equally a real opposition. Permanence connotes uniformity and 
non-change in different times, and succession or non-succession 
implies change of nature at different moments. And change and 
non-change, being mutually exclusive, are contradictorily opposed, 
and this opposition is as much real as that of existence versus 
non-existence. But it may be urged that you, Buddhist, do 
not admit the existence of opposition independent of and exter¬ 
nal to the * opposites ; * and as one of the opposites, at any rate, 
viz., the non-momentary^ is an unreal fiction, how can tbe oppo¬ 
sition in question be real ? Yes, the Buddhist does not believe 
that a third factor, viz., opposition, is necessary to make two 
terms opposite to each other. Opposition is nothing apart and 
distinct from the terms in opposition. Any two particular 
terms are said to be in opposition, because the existence of one 

^ ' na hi vlrodho cama vostvantararh kifioid ubhayakotidattap&darh 
sambandh&bhidbaaam ’am&bhir upapadyate va, yenai 'kaaaxnban* 

dhiuo vMtutvabh&ve aparamartbik^ syat. Op^ ctt., p^ 75, 
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implies the non-existence of the other. So, opposition is nothing 
but the mutually exclusive nature of the terms in themselves. 
And if they are not by nature exclusive of each other, the rela¬ 
tion of opposition lying outside or alongside of them cannot 
make them opposed. 

So the Naiy&yika does not gain anything by positing the 
oppositional relation as an independent entity. On the contrary 
he introduces confusion. Because relations, external to and 
independent of the relata, are not intelligible. The Buddhist 
does not admit any relation external to the terms. If there is 
any relation it is internally inherent in the terms themselves. 
It would be logically more correct to say that * the terms are 
opposed * than saying * there is opposition between the two,' if 
by opposition be understood something aloof and distinct from 
the constituent terms.* ; 

* '‘Donu nityatvakramayaugapadyavattvafi ca ^iruddhe vidhuya na 
*paro yirodho nSima. kasya Taatavatvatn iti ced, na hi dhannantaraaya 
Bambhavena yirodhaaya p&ramurtbikatvaih bramab. kintu viruddbayor 
dharmayob aadbh&ye. anyatha virodban&madharmantQrasadbh&ve 'pi yadi 
Bia viruddbau dharmau kva paramarthUcavirodbasadbb&yab ? viruddhau ca 
dharmau, tavatai 'va tattviko virodbayyavaharab, kim aparepa pratijfia- 
matraaiddhena yirodbanamna yaatyantarepa? " Op. cii., p. 76. 


CHAPTEB m 


Objections from the Point of View op Causation explained 

Sftntaraksita has quoted the view of an author, whom 
Kamala^Ila describes as Bbadanta Yogasena, apparently a 
Buddhist of the Hinayana school, who attacks the theory of flux 
on the ground of its failure to explain causation. The gravamen 
of his attack lies in the charge that even the momentary entity 
cannot produce the expected effect either in succession or in 
non-succession exactly like the non-momentary, as in either 
case the function of the subsidiaries remains unintelligible. The 
theory of flux holds that all existents are momentary, existing 
only for the moment and disappearing in the next moment, in 
which an exact facsimile of the previous entity crops up. This 
process of duplication and re-duplication goes on for any length 
of time and this is the reason why entities are prima facie 
looked upon, as continuous. In reality, however, there have 
been many entities, one similar to the other, and this similarity 
in appearance is mistaken for their unchanged identity. This 
is so far an intelligible position. The real difficulty, however, 
crops up when a dissimilar entity emerges, as, for instance, 
when the seed-series disappears and a different series in the 
shape of the sprout springs into being. Now, it is held that 
the cause of the sprout is not the same or similar seed-series, 
that was lying inactive in the granary, but a different entity, 
endued with a distinct causal efficiency {kurvadrupa), that leaps 
into being when the full complement of subsidiaries, to wit, soil, 
water, air and the rest, are associated with the basic cause, viz.^ 
the seed. Plainly, it is unquestionable that the seed develops 
its peculiar causal efficiency for the sprout not in its independent 
capacity, but only when it is acted upon by the subsidiary condi¬ 
tions. And these subsidiaries can be r equired only if they can 
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assist the basal cause, for assistance means the production of a 
supplementation on the basal cause, viz., the seed. But the basal 
cause and the subsidiaries, being alike momentary, can only 
exist side by side like the two horns on a cow’s head, and mutual 
assistance between them is impossible. Besides, each entity 
is independent of the other, being produced by its own proper 
cause, and cannot and does not stand in need of the assistance that 
may be afforded by foreign auxiliaries in order to come into being. 
So the peculiar sprout-producing entity will be produced by the 
power of its own cause and the subsidiaries will be totally useless. 
But, then, the.question arises, if the momentary subsidiaries are 
powerless to produce any effect on the causal entity, which is 
equally a momentary and indivisible unit, and if the main cause 
be credited with a spontaneous, innate efficiency for the sprout, 
why does iiot the seed produce the sprout always ? There 
can be no necessity for the subsidiaries, which are as powerless 
and ineffectual with regard to the momentary entity as they 
have been proved by the upholder of flux in respect of the perma¬ 
nent cause. So the momentary also cannot exercise its causal 
efficiency, either in succession or In simultaneity, and there 
being no conceivable occasion for diversity, we shall have the 
same seed-series and not the dissimilar sprout.* 

So far with regard to causation. The flux theory equally fails 
to account for destructive opposition. Destruction is regarded to 
be spontaneous, as an entity being perishable by its natural 
constitution cannot stand in need of a foreign destructive agent. 
But spontaneous destruction is equally unintelligible as 
spontaneous production. Now, take the example of the jug, which, 
as the flux-theorist holds, perishes spontaneously in the second 
moment of its birth. But we ask, why should the jug produce 

1 kratneria yugapao oe 'ti yatas ta 'rtbakriy&krtab 1 
na bhaventi tatas te^arh vyarthab kfanikat&lrayab II 
sabak^ikrtaS cai ‘varh yada 'ti^ayab kvacifc I 
aarvads nirvi4e§ai 'va tad& santatir isyafce (I T. 8., SI. 431*83. 
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its facsimiles and not potsherds which are also regarded to be 
the effect of it ? Why is it that the club is required to occasioa 
a different entitative series {vi$adr^asantdna) 7 Certainly, the club 
cannot produce any effect, adverse or otherwise, on the indivisible, 
momentary jug. The same difficulty is confronted with regard 
to darkness. If darkness be a positive entity and goes on 
producing distinct replicas of itself every moment, why should it 
cease to exist when the light comes in? Certainly, light cannot 
be regarded to cause the destruction of darkness, as destruction 
is spontaneous and is uncaused so far as a foreign agent is 
concerned. And if you hold that it is the nature of darkness, as 
of other things, to come to a dead extinction, why does it not do 
so always, but does so only when light comes in ? Perhaps, it 
will be said, ‘ Well, darkness perishes every second moment, it is 
the series of duplicates that continues, which, in its turn, becomes 
defunct when another distinct series comes to take its place.’ 
But this is nothing but prevarication. The point at issue is, 
why is it that the same or similar series does not continue, if it 
be the nature of an entity to produce its duplicates ? Or, if it be 
its nature to cease to exist, why does it not do so always? Why 
should it go on producing duplicates in some cases and should 
cease to do so in other cases ? Why should there be in your 
terminology santanahheda (diversity of series) at all ? Certainly, 
the nature of things cannot be freakish, and if causation and 
destruction be freaks of chance, which the theory of spontaneous 
production and spontaneous destruction, the two corollaries of 
the doctrine of flux, make them out to be, then the whole 
phenomenal order will be condemned to confusion. The doctrine 
of flux, therefore, only leads to negation of all philosophy.* 

^ Vide Tattvaeahgraha and the Pailjilcd, Teraes 428-34. Almost similar 
objections base been recorded by Batnakfrti in bis ' Ksar^ahhahgasiddhi 
but it is a pity that the author does not quote the name or names of the 
adversaries whose opinion be criticises so elaborately. We, however, do not 
refrain from reproducing those arguments even at the risk of repetition of 
much that has been said above, because we feel that the logical cogency of 

6 ' 
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Further, causal efficiency has been proved to be in¬ 
compatible with a permanent entity. But it is no more 
compatible with a momentary entity either, as dependence or 
independence, unity or multiplicity, which are the characteristics 
of all existents and the necessary conditions of exercise of causal 
efficiency, cannot be predicated of it (a momentary entity). 
Now, a particular seed, when planted in a well-irrigated soil, 
nourished by a supply of free air and other conditions, is said to 
develop sprout-producing efficiency by its independent natural 
constitution. But why is it that some particular seed 
should come to have this differentiating factor, sprout- 
producing efficiency, and not others, though they are’ to all 
intents and purposes absolutely similar in nature, being produced 
in the same held and harvested and garnered in precisely tbe 
same fashion?* And this supplementation is certainly notin 

Batnaklrti's writiogs will go a long way in placing the views of tbe opponent 
in a cUar light. Id fact, this is the most damaging objection that has been 
advanced against the theory of universal flux and we shall have to judge 
how far the Buddhist philosopher has been successful in rebutting it. To 
the credit of the latter it must he stated that be has neither shirked nor 
burked ihe discussion. He has boldly faced the opposition and has perhaps 
given the only possible answer. As Batnakirti observes in the closing part 
of the discussion, the opponent's arguments will only serve to prove 
that causation is an impossible and inexplicable phenomenon, as both the 
momentary and tbe non<momentary have been alternately shown by both 
the parties to be inconsistent with causation. In fact, causation is a 
phenomenon which is difficult to explain and N&garjuna and SaAkara have 
proved that causation is only an appearance, as it is not amenable to any 
logical explanation. But tbe theory of flux Is wonderfully immune from 
many of the objections of the idealist and is thus tbe most approximate 
logical explanation of the reality of the phenomenal world. So no school of 
idealism can afiord to leave out of account the doctrine of Universal Flux, 
because the limitations of this theory are the least of all, and idealism 
can be established on a secure foundation if the theory of flux be shown to 
be on impossible or unsatisfactory explanation of experience and reality. 

1 nanv ekatra ksetre nifpattilavanadipurvakam anlys ekatra kuSule 
k^iptani aarvapy eva bljani skdbaraparup^y eva pratiyanke, tat kutaatyo 
'yarn ekabijaaambhavl viSe^o na 'nyes^ iti. SBNT., pp. 49-<50. 
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evidence in any of the seed-entities before its association with 
the subsidiaries and comes into play when that particular associa¬ 
tion takes place. But this adventitious supplementation cannot 
be attributed to the influence of the subsidiaries, as the Buddhist 
insists that causal efficiency is innate and inherent in an entity. 
It may be observed that the seed develops this peculiar efficiency 
of its own initiative, subject, however, to the co-presence of 
subsidiaries. But, in whatever way it may be explained, it 
is undeniable that causal efficiency, though inherent in its 
constitution, is not in evidence when the subsidiaries are absent. 
The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the seed and the 
subsidiaries, being ineffective in isolation and effective when 
combined, are dependent on each other for the production of the 
sprout or for the sprout-producing efficiency. So it cannot be 
maintained that a momentary entity is the sole cause of 
production independently of the subsidiaries. But dependence 
also is not any more intelligible in the case of. momentary 
entities, as there can be no reciprocity of services between two 
simultaneous point-events. So the first condition of causal 
efficiency, viz , dependence or independence, is not predicable 
of the momentary. 

Let us examine the second condition of causal efficiency, 
which is another name for existence, oiz., unity or multiplicity. 
The final seed-entity, which independently produces sprout, 
is believed also to produce the other factors associated with it, 
t)U., the changed soil, the fermented water and the like. Now, 
if the causal efficiency with regard to the supplementary co¬ 
products is identical with the efficiency for the sprout, the sprout 
and the supplementaries, soil, water and the like, will be identi¬ 
cal in nature, being the co-products of the self-same cause. 
It may be urged that the causal nature is different io different 
cases. Thus, the seed is the material cause of the sprout but 
ancillary cause in respect of soil and the like. But the question 
is whether the material and the ancillary cause are a singular 
entity or multiple entities. If they are singular, the causal 
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nature in question cannot be different. If they are multiple, 
the question is whether they are identical with or distinct from 
the basic cause, the seed. If they are distinct, the seed cannot 
be the cause; if identical, the seed cannot but be multiple. 
And if, to avoid this dilemma, you say that the material cause 
of the soil is the previous soil-entity and the latter is but 
another aspect of the seed’s causal efficiency, then you must 
admit that the seed produces the soil not independently of the 
soil-entity, which is conceded to be the material cause of the 
latter. If, however, the seed were the independent cause of the 
soil, the latter would not be different from the sprout. So the 
seed and soil are interdependent. But this interdependence 
is intelligible if they ore serviceable to each other, as it is 
propounded by the Buddhist that only things which are service¬ 
able are required. But no benefit can accrue from or to a 
momentary entity, which is an indivisible unit and independent 
in its origin. 

So a momentary entity cannot be either singular or multiple, 
and thus the second necessary condition of existence is lacking. 
It may be put forward that though the ancillary conditions do 
not assist the main cause, they are still necessary as they are 
seen to function together and the effect is found to follow them 
both in concomitance and non-concomitance. So the dialectic 
of dependence or independence does not arise. But this can be 
said with equal force with regard to the permanent cause, which 
may stand in need of subsidiaries, though they are absolutely 
ineffective, and thus the permanent will execute its functione 
in succession subject to the association of successive subsidiaries. 
So the middle term in the syllogism, viz,, ‘existence,* 
proving the fluxional nature of all entities, is inconclusive as 
its absence in the contradictory is doubtful, the absence of 
succession and non-succession from the non-momentary being 
an unproved assumption.* 

^ yadi manyet^ ’uupakarakii api bbavanti aabakariuo ’pek^anlyoi ca, 
k&rye^b 'nunhitabbaT&bhavatvat eabakarau&c ca, nanv anena krameua 
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Now, in reply to the objection that interdependence is not 
intelligible in respect of a momentary entity, Ratnakirti observes 
that inter-dependence is intelligible in three possible ways. 
Firstly, it may mean that a supplementation is produced on the 
main cause by the action of the subsidiaries and vice versa. 
Secondly, it may denote that the cause enters unaltered as a 
catalytic agent into combination with the subsidiaries and 
produces the effect. Thirdly, that the cause and the subsidiaries 
together produce the effect in their independent, unaided capa¬ 
cities without reciprocal help. The first and second alternatives 
are out of the question, as a momentary entity is an indivisible 
unit and as such impervious to any influence, friendly or hostile; 
and catalysis is inconceivable when all existents are consti- 
tutionally momentary and so cannot remain the same even for 
two consecutive moments. So interdependence is| intelligible 
only in the third sense that the subsidiaries and the main cause 
combine to produce a self-same set of efficient factors without 
mutual assistance or benefit, as assistance is not conceivable 
between two simultaneous facts existing side by side like the 

'k^aniko 'pi bhivo 'oupakarakan api sahokariooh kramavatkarje^a 'su- 
krtaavayavyatirekan apek^iayate, korifyate ca kramavatsahakarivadab kra> 
nieca karyaol *ti vyripakanupalabdber oaiddheb saDdigdhavyatirekam anai- 
kantikam aattvam k^apikatvasiddbav iti. SNBT., pp. 4840. 

The syllogism proving the momentarineaa of all exietenU is as 
follows;— 

'yat sat tat k^a^ikam, yath& gbatab, santai oil 'ml vivudaspadibbutab 
padartbab'—'whatever is existent is momentary, as, for instance, the jug; 
and the things under dispute are existent; (therefore they are momentary).' 
As existence is identioal with causal efficiency and as succesiion and non* 
succession, the necessary conditions of causal efficiency being exercised, 
have been proved to be incompatible with a non-momentary entity, the 
momentary is alone proved to be really existent. But the opponent 
shows that succession and non-succeasion are not necessarily in¬ 
compatible with the non-momentary. So the middle term 'existence* 
U inconclusive, its non-concomitance with the noa-momentary (the 
contradictory of the momentary) being doubtful. 
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two horns on a cow*s head.^ But it may be urged that if the 
seed develops its particular generative power in its independent 
unaided capacity irrespective of the service of the subsidiaries, 
then, why is it that it does not produce the sprout when the 
subsidiaries are absent ? The answer is, that the particularly 
efficient seed-moment was not in existence at the time when 
the subsidiaries were absent. If it bad been in existence, it 
could not have failed to produce the particular effect in question. 
The opponent may urge, ‘ Well, it is an unwarranted assumption 
that a particular seed develops a particular causal 
efficiency in its independent capacity and not others, when 
they are all alike to all intents and purposes.’ But this objection 
is wide of the mark. Though to all outward appearance, so far 
as form and colour may go, they may be looked upon as abso¬ 
lutely similar, there is no possible means of divining that their 
invisible inner constitution persists to be the same or similar. 

It is quite supposable that things may have a quite similar 
structure and appearance and yet they may differ in their inner 
powers. In every act of production, it is admitted on all hands 
that two sets of causal factors are in operation, viz.t the seen 
and the unseen. Certainly, the entire collocation of all these 
seen and unseen powers is not cognisable by one short of 
omniscience.* And even in the theory of permanent cause, the 
development of the particular effect-producing efficiency is not . 
any more explicable. You will have to infer its existence from 
the effect produced by it. So the momentary real is supposed 
to develop a particular causal efficiency on the evidence of the 
effect produced. And for the emergence of this efficiency the 
service of the subsidiaries is useless. If causal efficiency is not 

1 aamaaatnayAk^aqiayob saTjetaragovi^&aayor ito 'pakarjopakaraka* 
bbav&yogat. SBNT., p. 47. 

^ karauam khalu sorvatra karye dvividbam, dret^m adi^tam oa 
sar^aetikapraaiddham etat. tatab pratyok^parok^aaahakaripratyayasakal- 
yam asarvftvida pratyak^ato na 4akyazh pratipattum. Op. cit, p. 50. 
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developed of its own inherent constitutional force, an external 
agent cannot induce this supplementation, as the natural consti¬ 
tution of things cannot be changed. And the supplementation 
will fall apart, if it does not enter into the inner constitution of 
the thing itself. Nor can it be supposed to enter into the 
essence of a thing, as the dialectic of distinction and identity 
will prove the hollowness of such supposition. So inter-depend¬ 
ence in the sense of interaction is an unfounded myth ; but if 
combination without interaction be meant by it, it is possible. 

The second objection that singularity or multiplicity cannot 
be predicated of a momentary cause is equally untenable. The 
cause is one indivisible entity and produces its effect by one 
identical causal energy. It is regarded as a material and a subs!’ 
diary cause only in its different relations and those relations 
are conceptual fictions and do not pertain to the order 
of objective realities. So you cannot attribute a plurality 
of natures to a cause. It is one singular entity, the 
difference is due to relations which are ideal fictions. And 
the objection that an identical cause will produce an iden¬ 
tical effect is not sanctioned by experience, as we see 
very often that one particular cause produces a plurality of 
effects. When it is af&rmed that identity of cause entails 
identity of effect, the word ‘cause’ stands for the entire colloca¬ 
tion of causes—certainly, the effect cannot vary when the 
collocation of causes is identical. 

In reply to the criticism of Yogasena, Santarak$ita first 
elucidates the Buddhist theory of causation and shows that the 
subsidiaries have a determinate, assignable place in the produc¬ 
tion of an effect and yet the objections of non-relation or infinite 
regression, which are unavoidable in the theory of a permanent 
cause, do not at all affect the Buddhist position. 

Now, co-operation (sahakdritva) can be understood in two 
possible senses, viz., (1) combination of several independent 
factors to produce a self-same effect; (2) interaction or iputual 
Msistance. Now, things being fluxional, there can be ng 
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co-operation in the second sense and so we have to fall back 
upon the first alternative. The several factors of production, 
as for instance, the seed, water, soil and the like, when asso¬ 
ciated together for the first time, can have no action upon one 
another, as they have all come into being under the influence 
of their proper causes and stand side by side independently of 
one another like the two horns on a cow*s bead. But though 
devoid of interaction they are not, in spite of their structural 
or morphological similarity, the same or similar entities as 
before, but are altogether distinct entities vested with different 
causal efidciencies. So instead of producing their replicas, as 
they were doing before, they produce in the second moment 
distinct entities, each endowed with sprout-producing efficiency, 
which in the third moment give rise to the grand effect, as, for 
instance, the sprout. So there is no interaction at any one of 
the stages. But if the seed-continuum is. looked upon as one 
identical entity, the idea of interaction becomes intelligible. 
In this case, the peculiar effect-producing entities, which appear 
in the second moment and which culminate in the production 
of the grand effect in the third moment, can be supposed to 
have been effected by interaction between the subsidiaries and 
the main cause, as it is undeniable that the second set of effi¬ 
cient factors do derive their peculiar efficiency from their 
immediate predecessors. But as the continuum (santana) is 
only an ideal abstraction, the interaction cannot be regarded as 
real in any sense. But the makeshift of santana does duty for 
the permanent entity of the Naiyayika and is yet free from the 
difficulties of the dialectic of relations. The assistance of subsi¬ 
diaries was requisitioned to account for the novel efficiency, 
which distinguishes the sprout-producing seed from its compeers. 
But in the Buddhist theory of causation the sprout-producing 
seed derives its peculiar causal efficiency not from any external 
auxiliaries, but from its own cause, which is responsible for its 
being. Such is exactly the case with the subsidiaries also, 
fijach of them is endued with the same land of efficiency as th^ 
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seed and this efficiency they derive severally from their own 
causes. But though each is thus possessed of the causal effi¬ 
ciency requisite for the production of the ultimate effect, none 
of them can be supposed to be redundant, as every one of them 
has been generated by its own proper efficient cause. Nor can 
they be supposed to function in isolation, as there is no cause 
operating to rend them asunder at the time of their association 
and no such occasion arises in the succeeding moment also, as, 
being momentary, they will have disappeared in the next moment 
of their own initiative. It may be urged that this associa¬ 
tion of several co-efficient causal factors involves an unnecessary 
waste of energy when there is no plurality of self-same effects, 
and the result is only a single self-identical product, for which 
the service of any one of them would be enough. But the 
Buddhist replies that this charge could be brought forward if 
the causal factors were intelligent entities, possessed of the 
power of prevision and independent choice and action. If there 
is waste of energy the fault is entirely due to the blindness of 
Nature.’ We may be permitted to observe in this connection 
that modem science has discovered numerous instances of blind 
waste of natural forces and scientists have complained of the 
prodigality of Nature. The Buddhist theory of causation, there¬ 
fore, cannot be shaken on the ground of redundancy or waste of 
energy when the whole course of Nature is found to pay scant 
courtesy to considerations of economy and is not afraid of being 
prodigal. 

It has been questioned that if the peculiar cansal efficiency 
is inherent in the very constitution of things, why is it that it 
becomes evident only when the subsidiaries are present and not 

^ pratyekam aarnartbu hetavab pratyckarti koryam jaoa3eyub> 

kimity ckam aueke kurvaoti ? atra *py amisaih kornpuni pra^jtavyani- 

vayam tu yathadi^tasya vastusvabbavasya vaktaro na paryaDuyogam 

arh&mah.yatrai 'kam ©va eamarthaih tatra 'parci^ririi ka upayoga 

iti cat, satysm, na to j>r©k95purvakari9oyad evarp vimi^yo 'daaato ekaih 
karyam aparaamad utpadyaba iti. N. K-, p. 74. 
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otherwise ? Certainly this is unaccountable unless the subsidi¬ 
aries can produce an effect on the main cause, but this can be 
possible only if the causal entity is non-momentary. 

But the objection, the Buddhist observes, is a specious one. 
You cannot cavil at the nature of things, as you cannot pretend 
to be aware of all the secrets of nature. Things have powers 
that cannot be fully gauged ; and if some unwonted and unexpect- 
ed energy is evinced by a thing in some particular circumstan¬ 
ces, it does not lie in us to question its logical propriety. We 
have to record the evidence and shape our theories pursuant to 
such evidence. Besides, the hypothesis of the permanent cause is 
not in the least free from the objections levelled against the 
theory of ffux. It is open to the question why should the seed 
develop its sprout-producing efficiency, even when acted upon by 
the subsidiaries ? If you say, ‘ because it is found to develop 
that particular efficiency and no other,’ well, the same answer 
is possible in the case of the ffuxional entity also. Questioning 
is allowable only up to a certain limit, but it is out of place 
when the ultimate nature of things is involved. You . cannot 
question fire why it should bum and the sun why it should 
shine. So you cannot question why should the seed suddenly 
develop a causal energy for the sprout and not any other, or 
why should it not continue to produce its duplicates as it was 
doing previous to its combination with the subsidiaries, 
because such questions are unanswerable in any hypothesis.^ 

Now, as regards the objections raised in connexion with 
destruction and opposition, let us take up the question of destruc¬ 
tion first. Destruction, in the sense of extinction of an entitative 
series, is certainly uncaused, as extinction of being is not an ob* 
jective fact but an idea and, as such, cannot be said to be produc¬ 
ed. But if destruction is understood to denote the emergence of a 

* niy&tacintyaiaktlni vastQni ’ha pratiksanam I 
bhavaati d& 'nuyojyani dahane duhaiaktiTab li 

T. S., SI. 438. 
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diverse entifcative series, certainly we do not deny that it has a 
cause. The destruction of the jug caused by the stroke of a 
club does not connote that non-being of the jug takes place some¬ 
where ; it means that it is^ucceeded by another entitative scries 
of an opposite character. And, certainly, destruction, in the 
latter sense, viz.^ the emergence of an opposite entitative series, 
has a definite, assignable cause in the shape of the club and 
other circumstances, produced in their turn by the inherent 
causal power of the previous entity.* 

As regards opposition, it should be made explicit that there 
is no such thing as opposition as an objective fact. In reality, 
however, supersession of one entity by another is logically 
untenable, as the inherent nature of a thing is unalterable.* 
From experience we have it that there are two sorts of entities, 
though momentary alike, of which one sort is found to induce 
diminution of energy in the other, with which it comes in contact, 
as, for instance, fire and cold. But we find no such antagonism in 
respect of other entities, as between fire and smoke. The 
relation between the two sets of entities is however purely one of 
causality, which is mistaken for opposition or antagonism by 
those who cannot probe the inwardness of the situation. There 
can be no opposition, however, between two momentary units, 
which are indivisible and so impervious to any influence, friendly 
or hostile. But this opposition is manifested between two series 
of momentary reals, when one series is seen to be supplanted by 
another. Thus, when the moments of fire and the moments of 
cold are brought into relation, in the first moment fire is unable 

^ eactanocebedarupas tu viulL^o yo na hetuman I 
tasyu 'nte 'pi oa bhayo 'sti tatb& jauma tu varyate II 
vilak^anakalapader utpadaa tu sabetukab I 
80* py adau juyata oai Wa tada betor asambbayut II 

T. 8., Sla. 440-41. 

^ na tu yaetunam paramorthatab kaicid badbyab&dhakabb&To 'sti. 
Batab sarvutmaua nispatteb. svabhayanyatbatyasya kartum adakyatyat. 

T. 8. P., p. 157. 
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to remove the cold, but becomes itself incapacitated. The 
second moment of dre. however, renders the succeeding moment 
of cold inefficient, and in the third moment, fire supplants the 
cold-series, it having disappeared owing to loss of efficiency it 
has undergone in the presence of fire. So if there is opposition, 
it is possible in the third moment, if the operation is the earliest 
and quickest possible. So opposition is nothing but the occasion¬ 
ing of diminution of causal energy in one series of entities by 
another series. ^ 

That such is the essential character of opposition has been 
enunciated by Dlmrmakirti in his Nydyabindu in the following 
words : ** Opposition is understood when one series of entities is 
found, in spite of the fact that the entire collocation of its causes 
is present intact, to disappear when another series of entities 
supervenes.** ^ Santarak^ita cautions us that opposition in the 
sense of one being sublated by another should not be confounded 
as a factual occurrence obtaining in the objective order of things. 
It is an ideal construction and is subjectively arrived at. And 
that this is the case is plainly deducible from the expression 
* opposition is understood.* Thus, the so-called relation of 
opposition, being nothing but an aspect of causality, is predicable 
only of the series (suntana) and not of the individual moments. 
And as this series is only a mental construction ^ and has no 

1 tsamfid yo yasys niTartakab sa tach y&di paraxh trtiye ksa^e nivar* 
tayati, pratbame kaape aannipatan asamarthavastbanayogyo bbavati ; 
dvitlyc viruddbam asamartham karoti; trtiye tTasamartbe nivrttetadde^am 

akrumati.tato 'yam paramiirthato na k^auayor virodfaabt api tu 

babQuarb kaau&p&m. N. B. T., pp, 72.78. 

^ ATikalakarapasya bhavato 'nyabbave 'bbavad virodbagatib. 

N. B.. p. 113 (B.I.). 

^ C/. '* Claeses or series of particulars, collected together ou account 
of some property which makes it convement to be able to speak of them as 
wholes, are what I call logical constructiona or aymhoUc fictions. The 
particulars are to be conceived, not on the analogy of bricks in a building, 
but rather on the analogy of notes in a symphony. The ultimate consti¬ 
tuents of a symphony (apart from relations) are the notes, each of which 
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existence outside the individual moments, which are in their turn 
absolutely unrelated and independent facts, the fact of opposition 
is only an idea and not an objective fact. * 

Dharmottara in his joins issue with those 

who hold that opposition is an unreal, ideal construction. It is 
probable that he meant Sintarak^ita, who certainly preceded him 
in time, though he does not choose to mention his adversary 
by name. Dharmottara’s taciturnity in regard to names is 
notorious, as he docs not even mention Vinitadeva, Santabhadra 
and KumArila, whose opinions he obviously criticises in his 
commentary, as has been pointed out by the author of the 
sub-commentary. So his silence in this respect does not prove 
anything. Be that as it may, it is indisputable that he attacks 
that sort of view, which has been propounded by Santarak^ita 
and Kamala^Ila. Dharmottara argues that if opposition is 
regarded as unreal, then, one should, to he consistent, regard 
causation also as unreal. That opposition is not found as a fact 
but is only understood after an entity has disappeared is no 
argument for its ideality or unreality, inasmuch as causation also 
is not perceived as an objective fact but is only understood as an 
idea after an entity is seen to have been produced. And if 
causation is accounted to be real on the ground that the cause 
actually precedes the effect, the same logic holds good of 
opposition also, as the actual presence of fire causes privation of 
causal energy in the cold.* 

lasts only for a very short time. We may collect together all the notes 
played by one instrument : these may be regarded as the analogues of the 
successive particulars which commonsense would regard os successive 
states of one ' thing.' But the ' thing * ought to be regarded as no more 
* real ’ or * substantial ' than, for example, the r61e of the trombone." 
Vide Mytlioism and Logic, Constituents of Matter, pp. 129-180. (The 
italics are mine.) 

^ badbyabadhakabh&vas tu vastuno nai ’va tattvikah I 
vidyate tata evo *ktam virodhagabir ity api II 

T. S., m. 448. 


* Vide N. B. T.. pp. 78-74. 


CHAPTER IV 


A Critical Estimate op the Sautrantika 
Theory of Causation 

Prom the elaborate exposition of the theory of causation 
with its confused tangle of criticism and counter-criticism, that 
has been reproduced in the previous chapter, one cannot resist 
the impression that the Sautrantika has failed, im spite of bis 
logical acumen and wealth of dialectic, to carry conviction. The 
fact of the matter is that causation is as unintelligible in the 
theory of flux as in the theory of the permanent cause. NSgar- 
juna and SaAkara have elaborately proved by their irrefragable 
dialectics that causation is an inexplicable phenomenon, whether 
the theory of satkdryavdda (production of a potentially existing 
effect) or of asatkaryavada (production of a previously non¬ 
existent effect) is adopted. The Sautrantika is an adherent of 
the latter theory and when questioned why the sesame seed should 
produce oil and not any other substance, though they are all 
equally non-existent in the causal entity, he only says in reply 
that there can be no questioning with regard to the ultimate 
laws of nature, which are unthinkable and beyond the scope of 
philosophy. They are to be accepted as facts without question.* 
There is no means of divining the inner powers of things by 
intuition ; they can be known only when the particular effects are 
seen to be produced. There is an unknown law which regulates 
the powers of things and the determinate effects that arc seen to 
issue from particular causes are determined by this unknown 
law. But it has been urged that determination connotes the idea 
of delimitation, and when the other limit, nw., the effects, is 

^ ciy&i^intyo^aktlni yastuni 'ha pratik^auam I 
bbavanti na ’nuyoiyioi dahane d&haAaktivat II 

T. S., SI. 438. 
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absent, how can you speak of determination? It is understand¬ 
able if the effects are existent in some form or other, otherwise 
it is only a word without a meaning.' The Buddhist allows the 
justice of the objection that the word 'determination’ is inappli¬ 
cable in the absence of the other limit, viz., the effect. But the 
position he seeks to establish simply amounts to this : that the 
causal entity, the unique fact, which is seen to be invariably 
attended by another entity, styled the effect, is undeniable as a 
real substantive fact, though the particular expressions usually 
employed to characterise it may fail to convey a correct idea of 
its real nature* Words are but convenient sj'inbols, employed 
according to the taste and purpose of a speaker and are by no 
means to be regarded as integral parts of things-in-themselves. 
So the objection with regard to an expression does not touch 
the essential nature of things. However objectionable and 
defective may be the language one may use to interpret the 
causal relation, the existence of the two entities, one follow¬ 
ing closely in the heels of another, is unquestionable.* All 
existents being momentary, they can have neither a past nor a 
future history and their momentary existence is interpreted as 
origination by a necessary fiction of the understanding.^ 

The question of their previous existence or non-existence 
cannot therefore arise, as a momentary entity is, cx hypothesi, 


^ ATadhlaum aoispatter ni^atus te na daktayah | 
sattve tu aiyamos tus&m yuktah savadhiko nanu I 

Ibid, SI. 29. 

^ nai ’vorh tes&m aDj8patty& ma* hbuc ebabdas tatha p&ram 1 
sarvopadbiviviktasyayasturupasya na k^atib II 

Ibid, SI, 80. 

^ na nfitna rQpam ▼aatuoum vikalpa vacak^ ca te- I 
yi^vakalpob pravarttanto yath&bhyuaam abbedini I 

Op. cit., SI. 181. 

vastQn&m purvaparakotUunyanaib k^anamatra- I 
Tastbayi svabbava evo ’tptUla ity ucyate D 


Op. cit., p. 88. 
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destitute of all continuity. It is, however, by a fiction of the 
understanding supposed to be non-existent in the past, as it is 
only seen to emerge closely on the heels of another entity. But 
in reality neither existence nor non-existence can be predicated 
of it, as a nou-cxistent can never be existent or vice versa. The 
idea of one thing being the cause and another being the effect 
is also an intellectual fiction—a mere form of understanding 
called into being by the necessity of interpreting the relation of 
two events, which however has nothing to do with the objective 
order of reals. What happens in reality is that one entity 
follows closely after another.* And this is endorsed by an ipse 
dmt of the Buddha/*0 tbou Mah&mati (take it) that all these 
phenomena have no origination, as neither existent nor non¬ 
existent con be produced.” " 

But this account of the Sautrdntika throws overboard 
causation in toto. It reduces causation to a merely mechani¬ 
cal sequence and confesses its inability to explain the 
character of necessity, which distinguishes causal relation from 
cases of accidental sequence. The Sautrantika plays into the 
hands of the Siinyavddin, who declares that causation is an 
appearance and not reality. The ^unyav&da ai^d the theory of 
Mdyd have however the virtue of logical consistency to their 
credit, as they make no scruple to declare that the phenomenal 
order of things is unintelligible and inexplicable, that the entire 
cosmos is a mysterious appearance of which no logical explanation 
is possible. But the Sautr&ntika realist seems to hold with the 
hare and run with the bound by his insistent demand to regard 
the momentary units of existence as absolutely real, although 

^ utp&do vastubbavas tu so ’sata na sata tatba I 
sambadbyatc kalpikay& kevalaih tva ’sati dbiy& II 
yad idam vastuno rQpam ekanaataram ik^yate I 
prag &sln no 'ti tad bljaib pragbbuta tvi dam aati na {| 

T. S., Sis. 32 and 38. 

* aoutpanna MabSmate sarvadharmab sadasator anutpannatTat. 

T. S. P., p. 32. 
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he denies in the same breath the reality of all relations. But if 
the relations are ideal constructions and not integral parts of the 
order of objective reality, what remains of the objective order of 
reals ? A universe of reals, each unique and momentary, having 
no relations among them to link them together into one system 
of reality, but marching onward to eternity, seems to be little 
short of a chaos. Does this order of reality give any metaphysi¬ 
cal satisfaction ? What is this world minus its inter-relation ? 
If one is false, the other cannot be true. And if it be true, 
what docs this truth really signify ? The SautrQntilxa may re¬ 
join that this philosophy is the most perfect possible explanation 
of the objective world and is absolutely immune from the logical 
difficulties, which are the besetting sins of other realistic philo* 
Sophies. But the justice and validity of this claim have been 
disputed by N&g&rjuna and SaAkara, who have shown in unmis¬ 
takable language that causation is the bidden rock on which the 
barque of realism has suffered shipwreck. 

The problem of pre-existence of the effect is not the only 
logical difficulty in the theory of causation, propounded by the 
Santr&ntika, but the precise office and function of the subsidi¬ 
aries also present an insuperable difficulty. The Naiijclyika and 
the Sautrdntikat or for the matter of that all realistic schools 
of thought, arc unanimous that no single cause can produce 
an effect, but an entire collocation of all the conditions— 
the full complement of the subsidiaries and the main, basal 
cause.^ But do the subsidiaries really assist the main cause 
or not ? If they do not assist, they will not be nece.ssary, as they 
will have no function in the causal operation. But the idea of 
assistance is not any more intelligible. Assistance means the 
production of sripplementation. But if the cause be a momen¬ 
tary unit, how can it be the receiver of this supplementation, as 
it will disappear in the next moment along with the subsidiaries 

^ na kifioid ekam ekasmat aumagryab a&rvasambhavab (Uigoaga 7) 
T. 8. P., p. 156. 

8 
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and BO supplementation can neither be produced nor received ? 
And the permanent cause also will equally fail to receive this 
supplementation as supplementation can be of real service to 
the permanent, provided there is a relation between the two 
and if this relation is external to the cause, it will not relate. 
And if this adventitious supplementation is regarded to be identi¬ 
fied with the main cause (which is, however, impossible, as two 
distinct entities of contradictory nature can never be identified), 
the cause will forfeit its permanency and become fluxional. 
But this is an inconceivable position, as a thing cannot be sup¬ 
posed to take leave of its essential character and assume that of 
another without stultifying itself. The argument that the causal 
entity develops its peculiar causal efficiency in question in com¬ 
bination with the subsidiaries, though the subsidiaries are 
without any action on the same, is an argument of despair and 
fails to give logical satisfaction. If the cause develops its effi¬ 
ciency of its own inherent, constitutional force, why does it not 
do so when the subsidiaries are absent ? The subsidiaries are cer¬ 
tainly ineffective with regard to the causal energy that is evolved by 
the main cause of its own inherent force. To say that such is the 
nature of things, which has to be presumed on the evidence of 
the result produced, is certainly no answer. It totally fails to 
carry conviction. To cite the failure of the rival theory is no 
proof of its correctness. The weakness of one cannot be con¬ 
strued, by any manner of quibbling, as the strength of the 
other. 

Another fatal objection against the flux-theory of causation 
is that it does not explain the necessity of one entity being fol¬ 
lowed by another. If it be its nature to perish in the second 
moment, what warrant is there that it should be followed by 
another entity, which will be an exact facsimile of itself ? To 
say that experience warrants such supposition is no explanation 
Philosophy does not concern itself with recording experience, 
but with finding a meaning for it. Moreover, destructive op¬ 
position is left behind as an inexplicable mystery quite as much 
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as in the theory of permanent cause. Between two opposite enti> 
ties, one is seen to perish altogether and the other to prevail. But 
what is the explanation that one should become defunct and 
another should go on merrily in the process of reduplicating it¬ 
self, though both are equally existent and have the same claim 
to exist in the series ? To take a concrete example, why should fire 
prevail in its tussle with cold, which meets with absolute doom, 
as continuity in the process of the series is denied to the latter ? 
Why should not the tables be turned? What is the reason that 
cold should not prevail and fire should not go to the wall ? To 
adduce the testimony of experience as a metaphysical explana¬ 
tion of the phenomenon should be scouted as unphilosophic, 
as the supreme task of philosophy is to give a rational explana¬ 
tion of experience and where such explanation is impossible, 
honesty requires that philosophy should take courage in both 
hands and declare that it is an appearance and not a reality. But 
the Sautrdntika claims absolute reality for both the terms of a 
causal relation and gives an explanation which is only a show 
of it. 


CHAPTER V 


Objections on Psycholooical and Metaphysical Grounds 

DISCUSSED 

The Realist's Objections 

KurnSrila contends that if all entities are impermanent and 
momentary, the relation of action and its result, causality, 
memory and the like will become unintelligible and unaccount¬ 
able. Thus, the conscious moment, which discharges a merito¬ 
rious or unmeritorious action, does not continue to reap the fruits 
of its action and the moment, which enjoys the fruit, was not 
responsible for the action which necessitated the production of 
the result. Thus there being no common agent of these neces¬ 
sarily subjective phenomena, the two absurd issues, viz.^ the 
loss of earned merit {krtandJa) and the enjoyment of unearned 
deserts (akrtagama) become unavoidable in the theory of flux. 
But this is an absurd position and runs counter to universal 
experience and scriptural evidence as well. Certainly it is 
unthinkable that X would reap the fruits, favourable or 
unfavourable, of actions that were done by Y. Scriptural 
authority also debars such supposition in the following 
sentence: ‘ who else will enjoy the fruits of an action done 
by another? * 

All these objections are urged assuming that freedom of 
activity is possible. But if we look deeper into the logical 
implications of the theory of flux, we shall find that it 

1 tatba hi yenai’va krtam Subbadikam tenai’va tatpbalaib bhujyata 
iti loke pratltam. Na hi Deyadattena krte karmai;!! ^ubhadike Yajfia- 
dattas tatpbalam ani^tafl co'pabhuiiikta iti prasiddbam. na’pi Sastre. 
yatho "ktam, “ anenai'va krtaih karma ko'nyab pratyanubhavisyat!" 'ti. 
T. S. P., p. 166. 
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leaves no room for voluntary activity. When everything is 
momentary and a man’s span of conscious life is confined to the 
present moment, there can be no self or ego-principle, which 
can function as the active agent. All activity is inspired by a 
desire for some end, which the agent seeks to attain. But this 
desire and volitional urge cannot arise at all, as the conscious 
agent is persuaded of its utter doom in the very next moment 
and as such cannot be supposed to put forth exertion for an end, 
which will be enjoyed by another. No intelligent being can be 
expected to engage himself in any active endeavour, the result 
of which will not be his, but will accrue to another person. All 
activity, therefore, meritorious or otherwise, will be impossible 
and the law of retribution, of which the Buddhist is so loud in 
his protestations, will be an unfounded myth. 

But this objection also proceeds by way of concession. We 
urged that voluntary action would be impossible in the theory 
of flux and the interpretation was likely that involuntary action 
could have a free play. But it will transpire that all activity, 
voluntary and involuntary alike, is rendered absolutely im¬ 
possible by this theory. Neither the past nor the future agent 
can be supposed to discharge the present action and the present 
agent also, being momentary, cannot persist a moment longer, 
in which it can exert itself for the production of an effect. The 
future agent cannot be made responsible for the effect in question, 
as it has not yet come into being ; nor is the past moment, 
which has become defunct, capable of producing any effect, as a 
non-existent cannot have any efficiency. The present moment 
too cannot liave any better chance, as it occupies itself in 
coming into existence in the first moment and has no further 
lease of life in which it can struggle for the production of 
another entity. But this is also a concession on our part, so 
affirms the non-Buddhist. If we probe deeper into the problem, 
it will transpire that the present moment also will have no 
raison d*Stre, as it cannot have any cause which can call it into 
being. The immediately preceding moment has disappeared 
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absolutely and irrevocably without leaving any trace behind 
as its legacy and so wliat is there to bring the present moment 
into existence? It may be contended that the cessation of the 
cause and the production of the effect are synchronous events 
like the rise and fall of the two scales of a balance : and so the 
cause being present intact in the preceding moment, the 
subsequent entity follows as the product of this positive entity 
and not from a void. The law of causation requires that the 
cause should immediately precede the effect and not synchronise 
with it. But this is only an eye-wash, as there is no room left 
for the causal operation ; and how can an effect issue into being 
from an inert, passive, inoperative entity? The cause can 
operate if it is present in the moment of the effect’s production. 
Causation cannot be supposed to consist in mere antecedence 
and sequence bereft of all operative agency. Were it other¬ 
wise, the odour of the jug would be the effect of the colour that 
existed in the jug in the preceding moment. But odour is 
never regarded as the effect of colour, though one is the antecedent 
and the other is the consequent. By similar logic the subsequent 
colour of the jug also cannot be regarded as the effect of 
the previous colour, though temporal succession obtains between 
the two. It must, therefore, be conceded that mere precedence 
cannot be the ground of causal relation but something deeper 
and more fundamental, uis., causal operation. In other words, 
the cause is that whose active operation brings about the effect 
and is not one that merely precedes in time. 

To sum up : if the effect is supposed to be produced from 
a cause that has become defunct, the effect will be destitute of 
a cause, as a defunct entity is a pure non-entity. And if it be 
conceived to be originated by a living cause, the cause must be 
conceded to exist for more than one moment. So the Buddhist 
is placed between the two horns of a dilemma. If he admits 
the former alternative, he cannot explain causation; if the 
latter alternative is accepted, he gives up his position—the doc¬ 
trine of universal flux. 
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The difficulty of causation is not the only difficulty in the 
theory of flux. This theory equally fails to explain perception. 
If all objects are momentary, they cannot be amenable to sense- 
perception. Perception requires that there should be a contact 
of the sense-organ with the object; but the object disappears as 
soon as the contact takes place and so eannot be cognised, as 
cognition can arise only in the second moment, but by that time 
there is no object to be cognised. Thus perceptual cognition is 
rendered impossible and as a consequence causal relation is 
reduced to an indeterminable phenomenon. Because, causal 
relation is determined by the joint processes of observation and 
non-observation of sequence. Thus, when a particular pheno¬ 
menon is observed to be invariably followed by another pheno¬ 
menon and with the disappearance of the former the latter also 
is observed to disappear, the impression is borne in upon us 
that the two phenomena are causally related. But observation 
has been ruled out as an impossibility, and non-observation is 
nothing but a case of observation, in which the locus alone is 
cognised as unrelated to the object which rested on it. 

It has been proved that causation and its cognition become 
absolutely unaccountable in the theory of flux owing to diffi¬ 
culties lying in the very nature of the objective reality. But 
there are equally insurmountable difficulties from the subjective 
side also. Even granting that the object is amenable to per¬ 
ception, there is no constant subject who can connect the two 
successive events in causal relation. This relatiouing pre¬ 
supposes that there must be one subject who knows the two 
events successively. But there is no such subject, as all things 
including ego-consciousness, are believed to be momentary. 
The cognising subject varies with the cognitions and so rela- 
tioning of two events, which is the pre-condition of the know¬ 
ledge of causality, will be impossible. 

Again, recognition as a psychical fact becomes equally 
unintelligible, because recognition means the cognition by 
one individual of the identity of two facts happening at 
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different times and thus the continuous identity of the subject 
and the object is the necessary condition of recognition. 
But as there is no continuity either in the subject or in the 
object, recognition as a psychical fact becomes an impossibility 
in the Buddhist’s scheme of philosophy. The Buddhist, houwer, 
contends that recognition does not presuppose the permanent 
identity of an object, as recognition takes ])Iace if there is 
close similarity between the objects concerned as in the 
case of flames, growing hair and nails. But this contention 
is perfectly unavailing so far as Buddhist metaphysics is 
concei'ued. Granted that the continuity of the object is not 
necessary for recognition, how can you dispense with the 
continuity of the subject ? When both the subject and the object 
are momentary, how can there be any recognition at all ? Be¬ 
sides, how can you account for the rise of desim in a man for the 
taste of a fruit when he sees only the colour of it ? Certainly 
he does not experience the taste when he sees it from a distance. 
It is possible if tbe man remembers that taste and colour were 
found to be associated in his previous experience. But this 
presupposes tbe functioning of memory and memory presupposes 
identity of the subject of the two cognitions, which the 
Buddhist chooses to deny. Moreover, bondage (bandha) 
and liberation (mok^a) become imintelligible fictions if this 
theory is adhered to ; because the moment that is in the 
shackles of pain and passion, totally disappears in the 
second moment and the moment that will be emancipated, 
will be quite another. And there can be no legitimate aspira¬ 
tion or endeavour for attaining emancipation, as the spirit in 
bondage will eo ipso die out in the second moment and so eman¬ 
cipation will have no meaning as the subject is simply not. 
Bondage and release can bear an intelligible sense if they relate 
to an identical self and to say that one is in bondage and 
another is released is simply to talk nonsense. Bondage and 
emancipation, whether physical or spiritual, have the same 
connotation and are intelligible if they connote the successive 
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states of a self-identical individual. By precisely the same 
logic, memory, determination, teleological plan and purposive 
activity, search for a thing lost or put in a forgotten place and 
such other phenomena, which necessarily presuppose the 
relationing of two experiences by a self-identical subject, will 
become absolutely impossible of explanation in the theory of 
flux. Obviously, therefore, a system of philosophy, which fails 
to render an intelligent account of the major part of our life 
and experience, must be a bankrupt one, and the sooner one 
withholds one’s allegiance from such a philosophy, the better are 
the chances of one’s realization of life’s purpose and meaning.' 

The Buddhist Position 

In reply to this elaborate criticism of Kumdrila, SSntarak- 
^ita and Kamala^la observe that the relation of action and result, 
memory, bondage, emancipation and the rest are all capable of 
explanation in terms of causality and do not contain any logical 
or psychological presupposition of an underlying, continuous 
soul-entity. As in the material, external plane the succession 
of seed and sprout and the like is determined by the law of 
causation, so also in the spiritual plane the order and succession 
of psychical phenomena is precisely governed by the self-same 
relentless law of causality and a permanent self postulated 
ad hoc as the substratum of these successive states will be an 
idle appendage, absolutely devoid of logical necessity. Causa¬ 
tion, which is expressed in Buddhist terminology as dependent 
or relative origination (pratityasamutpada), does not imply any¬ 
thing more or less than pure succession of one thing by another 
and no permanent substratum underlying or uniting these float¬ 
ing phenomena is cognisable. Good or bad results are seen to 
issue from actions called good or bad and this is to be set down 
to the natural constitutive energy of the cause itself and the 
hypothesis of an energising principle apart from the phenomenon 

* T. S. and Pafljika, Sis. 470-500, 
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itself will be an idle abstraction. ** There is action and there 
is the result, but no agent is found who throws over one complex 
and adopts another. It is nothing but a conventional formula 
symbolically expressed in the following terms : * one being, 
another is, on the emergence of one, another emerges into 
being.’ 

But Sridhara in his Nydyakandali contends that without a 
permanent substratum such as the self, the different cognitions 
emerging successively one after another cannot give rise to the 
idea of unity of consciousness. Because the cognitions being 
discrete and self-contained units can have no nexus between 
and so will fall apart. The hypothesis of a causal relation cannot 
explain away the unity of conscious life, as the causal relation 
itself is cognisable only if there is an underlying unitary prin¬ 
ciple cognising the different cognitions happening at different 
times. And though cognitions are self-conscious in the Buddhist 
theory, and as such may be supposed to cognise their own 
character as cause or effect, as the case may be, this character 
being a part and parcel of their constitution, still the causal 
relationship cannot be apprehended, as the idea of relation is 
possible only if the relata themselves are cognised in one sweep. 
But cognitions being self-contained and self-regarding in refer¬ 
ence and as such absolutely out of relation with one another, 
there can be no cognition of a relation and consequently no 
determinative conception of the same (adhyavasdya), which 
follows only in the wake of a previous perceptual cognition.* 


1 asti karma, asti karmaphalam, k^akas iu uopalabhyate ya imfin 

akaudkto ak^ipati, any&rh4 ca skandhan upadatte, anyatradharmaea^etat. 

tatruyam dbarmaaafiketo yaduU 'amin satl’dam bbavati, asyotpadad 
I j am utpadyata iti. T. S, P., p. 178. 

^ purvottarodhiyau avamatroniyate kutas tasy&h karauam abam, osy^ 
oa "wni karyam iti pratiyotim, paraaparavartanabbijfiatv&t. tabbySm 
ugpbitam koto 'dhyavasyati, taeya 'nubbavanuBaritvat. N. K., pp. 71.7^. 
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Ratnakirti in answer to a criticism of this nature observes 
in the K^anabhangasiddhi that a subsequent cognition, when 
generated by a previous cognition, is not a simple entity, but 
emerges into being as impregnated with the impression of 
the previous cognition and so the concomitance of the two 
factors of causality-in^presence is easily apprehended in the 
form ‘ one thing happening another happens.* And there is 
no difficulty in the cognition of this concomitance in absence 
also. Thus, while a cognition cognising the ground-surface 
without a jug on it is followed by the subsequent cognition as 
its effect, the latter emerges along with an impression of the 
previous non-cognition of the jug and because the impression 
is there, there is no such thing as the loss of the previous 
cognition as it is present in the form of a memory-impression 
in the being of the subsequent cognition and for this no 
permanent underlying principle need be postulated. The 
cognitions are certainly self-contained and discrete, but by virtue 
of the causal relationship the subsequent cognition comes into 
being instinct with the memory-impression of the former cogni¬ 
tion as its legacy. Moreover, if a single cognition is held to be 
incapable of referring to the previous and subsequent cognitions, 
how can there be a cognition of this sequence even if there are 
two distinct cognitions, as these are not mutually related in any 
wise. The supposition of a permanent substratum, bolding the 
two cognitions in its fold, cannot explain this phenomenon 
^ either, unless and until it is supposed to cognise the two cogni¬ 
tions happening at different times by one simple cognition. So 
here too one cognition has to be postulated and, if so, you cannot 
legitimately object to the subsequent cognition cognising both 
itself and the previous cognitions existing in the form of an im¬ 
pression, which you too will have to admit. The only difference 
is this that you postulate a separate self apart from these facts of 
cognitions; but as cognitions are self-intuitive and can thus fully 
account for relational thoughts, the assumption of a unifying 
permanent self is uncalled for. The supposition, moreover^ 
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introduces logical complications in tlie shape of relations of the 
self with the discrete cognitions^ and these relations, as we have 
proved before, are nothing but unwarranted makeshifts, running 
counter to all logical canons. The Buddhist’s theory, however, is 
immune from these logical difficulties. The assumption of a 
permanent self as a distinct category, therefore, is not only 
redundant but logically absurd.* 

The idea of unity of conscious life, ^^ntarak^ita contends, is 
generated by the homogeneity of the contents of the series, the 
apparent continuum, which, however, is a false abstraction in its 
turn and as such cannot be pressed into requisition in the philo¬ 
sophical determination of the ultimate nature of things. And 
this psychical continuum is to be understood as absolutely devoid 
of an underlying unitary principle in exact parallelism to the 
continuum of material bodies, which, too, has no existence outside 
the successive units. Uddyotakara, however, sees a continuity 
of the causal substance in the effect; he opines that the compo¬ 
nent parts of the seed-substance, when conjoined with water and 
soil, enter a new phase and the water and soil too by a process of 
fermentation produce the juicy substance and this with the 
seed-components in question culminates in the germinating 
sprout. So it cannot be said that there is no continuation of the 


^ ekaTasayasamanaDtaraj&tam anya- 

Tijfianam anvajavimaHam upodadh&ti I 
evazii tad-dkavirahanubhavodbhavanva- 
TyBvrttidhih * prathayati vyatirekabuddhim n 
evam sati grhitanusaodbayaka evS 'yarh vikalpab. upadanopadoyabhutakra- 
mipratyak^advayagirhltSnusandh^t. 

“ yadi namai ’kam adhyak?ara DapurvSparavittimat I 
adhyak^adTayasadbhave prakparavedanam katham II ** iti. 

SBNT., p. 32. 

* The reading ' vyavxUadkt}^ ' has been emended by mo as 
* vySvjitidhll^/ 
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causal substance in the effect.' But Sfintarak§ita points out 
that Uddyotakara’s position is absolutely untenable and is based 
on unwarranted assumptions. Now, Uddyotakara assumes that 
there is both a continuity and a change and this involves a oon> 
tradiction in terms. If the soil, water and components of the 
seed-substance and the like do not suffer any change in their 
constitution, the sprout and the seed will be identical, as no case 
for distinction can be made out. And if they are distinct, they 
must be invested with distinctive characters. Change means 
difference of nature and this cannot be reconciled with identity. 
Uddyotakara’s contention lays the axe at the very root of the 
conception of causality. If distinction of the cause and the 
effect is to be explained, you must say that there is no continuity. 
You cannot argue by halves.* 

The contention of Kumarila, that if the cause does not con¬ 
tinue and synchronise with the effect, the cause will be defunct 
and no positive effect can result from a defunct cause, is evident- 
ly based on a misconception. The truth of the matter is that 
the effect is produced in the second moment under the generative 
influence of the cause, which existed in the immediately pre¬ 
ceding moment. The cause in the first moment is a substantive 
entity and remains unimpaired before the effect is produced. 


^ yatho 'ktam Uddyotakarcua, tatra 'pi ye bljuvayavas te purva* 
Tyub^arity&gena vyuhantaraiii apadyante, ' vyuhlatarapattau oa prtbivi- 
dhatur abdhatuii& aarbgirbitaai ftntarepa tejaaS pacyamano raaadravyath 
nirvarttayati. sa rasab purTivayavasahito 'nkuradibbavam ipadyata iti. 
tat katharh tatra sQk^mo 'pi nSib^o 'sU’ty uoyate. T.8.P., p. 174. 


s yadi pirtbivyodaya uttaraamin saaniveio varttamana aparityakta* 
pr&ktaiia8vabbaT& ova varttante, tada na tcaaiii purTavyuhaty&go vyQhSnta' 

rapatti^ co’papadyate, tadatmySt, purvavat. atba bhodo 'Agam- 

yate 'nkuradlnSm, tad& niyamena praktanasvabhavaparityage aati k^itya- 
dloam purvavyuhatyago vyahantarapattii o5 'Agikartavya, anyatha bheda 
eva na ayad. T.8.P.. p. 174, ad, T. S., Sis. 507^08. 
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It does not assuredly continue up to the second moment that the 
effect is produced, being momentary. And if it is supposed to 
continue, it T^ill be perfectly useless as the effect is already 
produced and the continuing cause will he of no further consequence 
to it Certainly the continuing cause cannot be supp<ised to origi¬ 
nate the effect, as the effect has already conic into existence and 
origination means the coming into existence of one that was 
non-existent. If an existent fact can again Ijc brought into 
existence, there will be no end of the process. Now the vicious 
infinite will not be the only issue; there will he no means of 
distinguishing a cause finm an effect, as previous non-existence, 
which is the characteristic of the effect, can no longer be pressed. 
In our view of causation, however, no such contingency arises. 
An effect comes into being in the second moment under the 
generative efficiency of the cause which exists in the previous 
moment unimpaired and intact. If the effect was supposed to 
be produced in the third moment, the objection of defunct 
cause could be advanced; but this is not admitted by us. Nor 
does the contingency of the cause synchronising with the effect 
arise in our position, which could arise if the effect were 
supposed to be produced in the first moment and if we admitted 
a co-existent cause {sahahhu hetu) like the Vaihlid^ikas. But 
we do not hold any such position, which is logically absurd.* 
KumSrila only 'commits the blunder of the Vaibhdxikas by 
making the cause and the effect synchronous. But synchronism 


* Vide T. S., Sis. 609-514. Cf. tatha hi yadi trtlyudi^u ksaneau kuryarh 
bbavat! ’ty abbyupetaih bhavet, yathu Vaibb&sikair augikrtam *'cko 'tltab 
prayacchat!" 'ti, tad& vmast&t karanat karyotpado 'Ugikrtah syat. sa oa 
'yam pakso 'smakam, ayuktyupetatvat. Yaugapadyaprasaago 'pi kadacid 
bhavet, yadi prathama eva ksape kSryam i^ata, yatba tair eva Vaibhfi- 
sikaih sababhOf betur i^yabc, tao cai 'tad ayuktam. T. S. F., p. 175. 

For a detailed exposition of the nature of'saliabJtil heiu,* ace Sysiems 
of BuddhUUo Thought by Yamakami Sogen, p. 810, and A.K., II., 40-60. 
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and co-existence of the cause and the effect involve a contradic¬ 
tion in terms. If the cause is non-existent what could produce 
the effect ? If the effect is co-existent with the cause, what will 
the causal efficiency avail ? * 

It has, however, been urged that the relation of cause and 
effect is one of subject and object, of agent and product, like 
that of the potter and the pot and so there is no contradiction in 
the cause being synchronous with the effect. But this is an 
unwarranted assumption and only seeks to obfuscate a plain 
situation. Neither experience nor logic gives us a warrant to 
suppose that the cause seizes hold of the effect after the fashion 
of a pair of pincers and then operates upon it; or that the 
effect comes into being with the cause lovingly caught up in 
its tight embrace.^ There is again no logical necessity for 
postulating the existence of a causal operation as something 
distinct and apart from the causal entity. If the exercise of 
causal operation, on which Kum&rila lays so much emphasis, 
is supposed to connote the existence of something distinct from 
the causal entity, then we must emphatically declare that the 
whole world of reality, material and spiritnal alike, though 
subject to the relentless operation of the law of causation, is 
absolutely inert and passive and inoperative. The cause and 
the effect are equally passive entities in this sense. There is 
nothing except a succession of moments, one moment following 
closely upon another moment with a clock-like regularity vtdth- 
out the slightest exchange of services. When one moment 

1 asatah prag asamartby&t Eiamartbye karjasambbavat I 
karyakarauajoh apastarb yaugapadyam virudhyate II 

T. S.. SI. 61 fi. 

^ na bi tat kuyatn Stmiyaib samdadi^eDe 'va kua^am l 
grbItT& janayaty etad yaugapadyam yaio bbavet II 
ii6 ’pi godbaxh samalibgya prakrbiih j&yate phalam I 
kdml 'va dayitdrb yeoa sakrdbbdvas tayor bbavet II 

T. 8.. 81a. 616-17. 
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follows another moment, the previous entity is spoken of as 
generating the subsequent entity and the two entities are 
respectively called the cause and the effect. There is no such 
thing as functioning of one thing into the other and when we 
speak of one thing as producing another thing, we mean nothing 
more than their pure succession. Our expressions cannot be 
held to represent the real state of things. Language does not 
confonn to the rigorous nature of truth ; on the contrary, it 
follows the guidance of convention which is traceable ultimately 
to nothing but the speaker’s habitual predilection for a particular 
mode of speech.* 

We have seen that the hypothesis of separate function from 
the causal entity is not logically tenable. We cannot also dis¬ 
cover any logical necessity for this assumption and we do not 
find what particular purpose may be served by this distinctive 
causal operation. The causal operation has been postulated to 
make the immediate production of the effect possible. But this 
is not at all necessary. The actual precedence of the cause is 
sufficient to account for this production ; then why should you 
insist on its separate functioning, which is an unnecessary and 
uncalled for assumption after all ? If, however, causal function¬ 
ing or operation is thought to satisfy an intellectual curiosity, 
why do you suppose that it should be necessarily distinct from 
the cause itself ? The cause and the causal operation can be 
regarded as the same thing—its very struggle to come unto 

1 niyam&d &tmahetnuhat praihamak^Etpabhavinab I 
yad yato 'nantaram j&taiii dvitlyak9a;ia8annidhib II 
tat taj janayati *ty &hur avy&p&re 'pi vaatuni 1 
yivak^&m&traaambbutasabket&iiUTidh&yinab || 

T.S., Sis. 518-19. 

Cf. janayati 'ty upalakfapam, tattad airityo 'tpadyata ity api vijfleyam. 

T. S. P., sub vooo. 
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itself, its very existence can be construed as its operation.* In 
fact, the Buddhist is an advocate of the dynamic constitution 
of things and he seriously maintains that there is no reality 
which is static and stationary. Everything in his view is in 
perpetual motion and there is no rest and no cry for halt. 
What he objects to is the af&rmation of a causal energy as 
distinct from, the causal entity originally inert and passive. 
The thing moving cannot be abstracted from motion—the two 
are one indivisible whole and the idea of abstract motion is but 
an intellectual fiction. It may, however, be urged that if there 
is no causal functioning, then how could the idea of depend¬ 
ence be explained ? The effect is said to depend upon the cause 
for its origination and the cause is regarded as conditioning the 
effect. Quite so ; but this dependence is nothing but the invari¬ 
able sequence of the cause and the effect. The fact that an 
effect invariably follows the cause is construed into a relation of 
dependence ; but this is only our interpretation of this invariable 
sequence and is no argument for its objective existence. 

Again, what is the factual basis of this supposition of causal 

functioning as a distinct factor in causation? Certainly, it is 
the invariable sequence of the cause and the effect, on which 
this hypothesis is grounded. You posit a separate causal opera¬ 
tion when you see that a particular effect invariably accompanies 


1 janmStiriktakalena vyapfirenS ’tra kiih phalam I 
sftttai 'va vyaprtU tasyam aatyaiii karyodayo yatab B 

T. S., SI. 520. 

Cf. also a Buddhavacana, 

tatro 'dam uktarii Bhagavata, 

‘kaauik &b sarvasathakara asthirauaiii kutab kriyu I 
bhGtir yai 'saih kriya sai 'va karakaih aai 'va co 'cyat© i| 

^ Quoted in the T.S.P. 


{The reading is obviously a misprint or a scribe's error, 

reading ■ya.-jd- found in some books is also sensible p. 11.) 

8 ya anantaryaoiyainab saivS 'pek^a bhidhiyato 

koryodaye sada bh&vo vyapirab kura^asya ca |1 

I5td, SI. 521. 
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another entity called the cause and you assume that without this 
causal operation functioning independently or as an integral part 
of the basal cause, the causal factor is inefficient regarding the 
effect to be produced. But the fundamental datum of this 
assumption is not anything more or less than the invariable 
concomitance of the two factors in question attested in a number 
of instances under observation. In the circumstances we do not 
sec any necessity for postulating the existence of a tertium quid, 
a separate causal operation apart and distinct from the basal 
cause. Nor do we visualise any harmful issue if we. suppose 
that it is the cause in question, whicli produces the effect ; on 
the other hand, we have the full sanction of experience on our 
side. When the full complement of causes and conditions is 
present, the effect is seen to be produced invariably and without 
fail. We certainly do not pretend to any occult powers whereby 
we can envisage the existence of the functioning or operation 
distinct from the entities themselves. Nor do wc see any logical 
necessity for inferring this additional factor. But the niiive 
realist may assert that a cause, static and inoperative, is as good 
as non-existent and if it is to be efficient, it must energise and 
this is possible if there is an energising operation over and 
above. We admit the plausibility of the hypothesis. But we 
elect to enquire of Kumarila if this * energising function ’ pro¬ 
duces the effect independently of another operation or not. If 
it requires another operation, that will require a third and the 
third will require a fourth and so on to infinity ; it must he 
admitted for avoiding this contingency that ‘ energising * is self- 
sufficient and independent of any external help. And if this be 
so, what is the harm if you think the causal entity to be tlie 
self-sufficient cause of the effect ? Gn the contrary, you wifi 
not have to posit any invisible agency—an altogether gratuitous 
assumption. Certainly you do not gain anything by positing 
the existence of an unnecessary tertium quid, but on the other 
hand, you offend the Law of Parsimony which requires us 
to suppose the fewest possible factors for explanation of a 
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phenomenoB. We, however, demur to subscribe to the 
Naiyayika's contention that causal operation can be distinctly 
envisaged. We forswear all pretentions to any such extraordi¬ 
nary powers of vision. 

Tlie logical absurdities of the position of the nflive realists 
can be brought home by a dilemma. Is this causal operation or 
energising, which has been heralded by Kumarila with such a 
flourish of trumpets, something distinct or non-distinct from the 
causal factors themselves? If it is something distinct, you 
should believe this to be the cause and not the previous entity, 
say, the seed. It may, however, be contended that the previous 
entity as informed with this energising is^he cause and neither 
the cause nor the energising in isolation has any efficiency. So 
neither of the two is superfluous. But this interpretation will 
only make the hypothesis open to dialectical difficulties. If 
these two factors, to wit, the basal cause and the energising, are 
really two distinct entities as you posit, how could there be any 
relation between them ? For the relationing of the cause and 

the effect you bad to assume a tertium quid, viz., the energising, 
as the connecting link. But as this energising is equally a 

distinct fact, it will also hang loose unless there is another 
* energising * to bring them together. And so an inflnite number 
of causal operations or energisings will have to be assumed and 
yet the effect will not be produced. If, on the other hand, this 
energising or operation is supposed to be something non-distinct, 
it will be an idle appendage to the causal entity. So neither 
logic nor experience gives any warrant to postulate the existence 
of causal operation in.contradistinction to the causal entity and 
so no case has been made out against the fluxional entity 
becoming a cause in its own right. 

Moreover, Kumarila cannot consistently insist upon the 
proposition that an iiufunctioning cause cannot have any effici¬ 
ency, since he admits tliat our cognitions do not require a 
separate functioning or operation to cognise their objects. These 
^ cognitions apprehend their objects as soon as they are born, since 
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our states of consciousness are momentary and so cannot last a 
moment longer, in which they could exercise their operative 
efficiency. Kumarila has to make an exception in favour of 
cognitive states, which he admits in common with the Buddhists 
to enjoy only a moment’s existence. But the argument applies 
to all causes alike, as the momentary nature of all entities has 
been proved to the hilt and so causal functioning or energizing, 
by which Kumarila laid so much store, is only an inconseciuential 
hypothesis without any bearing whatsoever upon causality.^ 
The next objection of KumSrila—that if mere antecedence bereft 
of opeiative efficiency is regarded as the determinant of causal 
relation, it will make the odour of the jug an effect of the colour 
preceding it—^has no force against the Buddhist tlieory of causa¬ 
tion. If the whole series of successive moments be ideally 
comprehended as a continuum, the colour and the odour can be 
believed to be causally related. We do not, however, regard 
mere antecedence as the determinant of causal relation, but 
invariable and unconditional antecedence. So there is absolutely 
no necessity for supposing that an antecedent as exercising a 
causal operation in the second moment is the cause of the 
subsequent entity so operated upon, since an invariable and 
unconditional antecedent will meet the situation. 

Again, the objection that perception of external reality 
will become impossible of explanation, because the object and it-s 
cognition are not synchronous, does not affect the Buddhist posi¬ 
tion in particular. It is a common epistemological difficulty and 
its solution will be of a piece with that proposed by other schools 
of thought. The problem of perception as to how the mind can 
take stock of the external ebjective reality is an eternal problem 
and is neither enhanced nor minimised whether the reality is 

I buddber yatb& oa jaomai 'va pram&uatvarh nirudhyate \ 
tathai ’va sarvabbfive^u taddhetutvam na klrh mataca | 
ksapikS hi yaibu buddhis tatbai ’va ’nye ’pi janmmah I 
sadbitos tadvad eva 'to nirvy&param idam jagat II 

T.S., Sis. 528-29. 
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regarded as permanent or fluxional. There are two possible 
theories which have been advocated by different schools of 
thought. One theory maintains that our consciousness is clear 
like a clean slate and does not depart an inch from its intrinsic 
purity even when it apprehends the external reality. Conscious¬ 
ness is an amorphous substance and remains so in all its activities. 
It is like light and reveals the object with its form and qualities 
without undergoing any morphological articulation in its constitu¬ 
tion. This is called the theory of formless perception {nirakara^ 
;ffana).| It may be designated for the sake of convenience as 
the theory of presentative perception. There is another theory, 
which may be called the theory of representative perception 
(sakdravijnanavada). The latter theory holds that knowledge of 
external reality is made possible by virtue of the objective real¬ 
ity leaving an impress of its likeness on the mirror of conscious¬ 
ness. The Sdfikhya, Vedanta and the Sautrantika Buddhists 
are advocates of the latter theory. It appears, however, from 
the Tattvasaiigrahapanjikd that there was a class of Buddhist 
thinkers who held the opposite theory of presentative perception. 
Kumarila and the Nydya-Vaiiesika school regarded perception 
as non-representative in character, as they thought that the 
representational theory gave a convenient handle to the subjec¬ 
tive idealists for denial of external reality altogether. Perception 
is held to be direct awareness of the reality and to be without 
any content on the subjective side. The contention of the 
idealist, that awareness and its content are one inseparable whole 
and 80 are intuited together, was thus made out to be a groundless 
assumption. All external perception is thus awareness of 
something, distinct from and external to the subjective aware¬ 
ness, which was held to be amorphous (nirdlcdra) in nature. 
The form and configuration perceived belong to external reality 


1 Cf. “akSravon bohyo 'rtbo nirakoru-lmddhib.’* 

Quoted in the T. S. P., p. 101. 
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and these have no representative or counterpart in the psychosis, 
which is formless and amorphous.^ 

Santaraksita and Kamalasila observe that both these 
theories have their advocates in the camp of the Buddhists and 
the theory of flux has no special difificulty in either case. If 
perceptual knowledge, or all knowledge for the matter of that, 
is regarded as a contentless, pure, amorphous awareness and as 
taking stock of the objective reality directly and immediately, 
the Buddhist can accept this theory withoi;!- prejudice to his 
metaphysical position, viz.^ the doctrine of momcntaritiess of 
things. The particular cognition of an object is to be supposed 
to be engendered by a common set of causes and conditions, 
which ushers into existence the object and the cognition as co> 
products at one and the same time. The cognitive relation 
between the two factors is to be explained by a law of harmony 
or mutual affinity inherent in the constitutional peculiarity of 
the subjective and the objective factor. And this is the only 
possible explanation of the etiology of perceptual knowledge and 
the Buddhist shares the difficulties or advantages of this theory 
equally with the uon-Buddhiat schools. If, on the other hand, 
perception is believed to be representational in character, it 
would be a perception of the likeness or image of the objective 
reality as imprinted on the perceptual cognition by the reality 
itself. In this case, however, the perceptual^ knowledge will be 
cognisant of the likeness or the mental portrait of the objective 
reality in the first instance and this perceptioV of the likeness 
forming the mental content is to be vicariously regarded as per> 
ception of the objective reality itself. The so-called perception 
of the external object will be nothing more than a perception 

I Of. *'AU the scieoces united are nothing but the human under* 
standing, which remains one and the same however varied be the objeote 
to which it applies iteelf. and which is no more altered than ie the light of 
the sun by the variety of the objects it illumines.” Ttegulae, I (XI, p. 
202). Quoted in ” Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy,” by Norman 
Smith, p. 22. 
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of the likeness or the copy of the object imprinted on the mental 
canvas and as such may be regarded as mediate and indirect 
in character.* Moreover, it has been urged that this theory of 
representative perception not only makes perception vicarious and 
indirect, but it also degrades consciousness into the position of a 
variegated canvas, impressed as it will be with all the forms and 
colours of the external objects. And in the opposite theory also, 
the relation of awareness and the object cannot be explained, as 
there is no connecting medium between the two. Awareness will 
be pure, indeterminate awareness and not awareness of this or 
that, unless the two are supposed to be brought together. If 
you seek to explain the difficulty by an appeal to the specific 
individuality of the two factors and by postulating the operation 
of a law of harmony or fitness, the Buddhist philosopher will 
also have recourse to some such theory. And if the difficulties 
of the representational theory are sought to be explained away 
by regarding the likeness or the portrait to bo a fictitious arti¬ 
culation, or by holding the two factors, viz., the awareness and 
its content, as one and the same thing being essentially spiri¬ 
tual alike, the Buddhist also will offer this explanation. The 
objection, that the object of cognition bas passed out of existence 
when the cognition is supposed to come into being and so the 
cognition will have no reference vto the object, is based on a 
misconception of the representative theory itself. In this 
theory the object of direct perception is no longer the external 
uncompromising reality, but only a likeness or image of the 
same imprinted on the consciousness. So what is perceived is 
a content of consciousness itself and the existence of the external 
object at the time of perceptual cognition does not give any 


^ "da hi mukhyato jflanasya 'tmasainvedanam tndirg evfi 

'rthasye ’^tam, kiiiitArhi? BV&bhusajnQQajanakatvam evu'rtha.«iya aarhTed- 
yatvam.'* T.S.P., p. 570. under Sis, 2034-2035. 

Also, "nakarajQanaptikfe ca taanirbhosaBya vedyata." 

Loe. dig 
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advantage. The presence of the content is only necessary for per¬ 
ceptual knowledge and not of the external object, which will have 
served its purpose if it has left an impress of itself on the mind. 
And so even if the object is believed to persist and thus, to syn¬ 
chronise with the perceptual knowledge, this synchronism, apart 
from the question of its logical relevancy, will have no bearing 
on the psychology of perception, as explained by us. So Kumftrila 
only fights with a shadow. 

As regards the objection of loss of earned merit and enjoy¬ 
ment of unearned deserts, it must be stated that no such 
contingency arises in the Buddhist theory of causation. There 
would be loss of earned merit if the productive efficiency of the 
previous agent was absolutely lost with the disappearance of 
the agent, which, however, is not the case. The 
productive efficiency, whether of good or evil, is transmitted in 
and through the series of moments until it matures and exhausts 
itself in the production of the effect in question. It is not 
necessary that the agent should continue in order to make the 
production of the effect possible, as the continuity of the series 
will serve the purpose. But the effect actually takes place as 
soon as the causal efficiency reaches maturation and so there 
is no loss of earned deserts. Similarly, the argument of enjoy¬ 
ment of unearned deserts could be brought home if there had 
been no productive factor in the series. But this is denied by 
us, the Buddhists. No effect is produced unless there has been 
a potent cause for it in any one of the constituent moments of 
the series. Though the particulai- moment, which discharged 
the meritorious action, has disappeared, it leaves behind a legacy 
of its merit in the shape of an unconscious driving im¬ 
pulse (vUsand) which runs down in and through all the 
moments of the consciousness-series until finally it exhausts 
itself in the production of the expected result. The moments of 
our conscious life are not simple entities, but have unsuspected 
powers and potencies, which discover themselves only by their 
results. Sridhara urges that an unstable consciousness, existing 
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only for a moment, cannot either receive or retain this v^ana 
in its being and so we have to postulate a permanent, continuous 
substratum, which can hold and retain this for an indefinite 
length of time. But this objection cannot stand examination. 
We do not see bow a permanent substratum can be of any help. 
Certainly the supposed permanent agent, when it discharges a 
meritorious act, does not continue to be the same unchanged 
entity as before. On the contrary, it must be supposed that the 
permanent agent has come to be vested with a different property 
by reason of which it ultimately enjoys the fruits of its 
meritorious action. But this can be possible of explanation if 
the conscious agent undergoes material change of nature, and if, 
on the other hand, it continues in its previous unblest condition, 
no explanation of the enjoyment of reward can be offered. 
Paradoxical though it may appear, it is the theory of flux which 
can explain the law of retribution—^this theory of reward and 
punishment. If the agent is supposed to be a permanent, 
unchanging soul-entity, there can be no activity, voluntary or 
involuntary, on its part, far less the enjoyment of fruits of its 
labour. The theory of reward and punishment, a corollary of 
the law of retribution, which has been postulated by all schools 
of thought as the only explanation of the variety and inequalities 
of the world-order, will thus collapse like a house of cards, if 
the doctrine of a permanent, unchanging self is adhered to, as 
the permanent is not amenable to any activity. 

Kumftrila, however, pleads that the complaint of loss of 
earned merit and enjoyment of unearned deserts is not based on 
the loss of merit acquired by an agent, as the Buddhist does not 
recognise any agent at all. The objection rests on the funda¬ 
mental assumption that the action, responsible for the 
result, is lost completely and irrevocably and the result is 
supposed to emerge without a causal basis. But we, Buddhists, 
plead guilty to the charge and our apology is that no such 
continuity is either logically necessary or defensible. The law 
of causality governing a particular psychical continuum is 

11 
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adequate to explain this phenomenon and the continuation of 
the a^entive moment does not facilitate^ nor does its discontinua¬ 
tion frustrate, the operation of this causal law. It will do if a 
particular result has a predecessor in the series, possessing 
generative efficiency for the same- What is necessary is this 
generative efficiency and it continues unimpaired in the series, 
being born anew with each resultant factor. That the two 
moments, the agentive and the enjoying factors, are distinct 
and discrete entities is acknowledged by us and if this be the 
gravamen of his complaint, we welcome the issue as an in¬ 
evitable consequence of the law of causality. If you seek to 
avoid this consequence, you can do so on the pain of denial 
of the law of causality, which is tantamount to denial of 
all attempts at a philosophical explanation of experience and 
reality. 

The next objection of Kumftrila is that voluntary activity 
will be impossible if all things, the subjective consciousness 
included, are momentary, because the subject, convinced of his 
utter doom in the next moment, will have no incentive for action, 
as the consequences will not be enjoyed or suffered by him. But 
this objection is devoid of all substance. Now, there are two 
classes of persons, who engage in a voluntary action, to wit, 
in the first place, the enlightened, who have realised the 
fiuxional nature of all existence, and, in the second place, the 
unenlightened, who have not yet attained to this transcendental 
knowledge. So far as the latter are concerned, there is 
absolutely no ground of apprehension of any such crisis. The 
unregenerate person is in the grip of delusion and is absolutely 
persuaded of the unity and permanence of his ego-consciousness. 
And this idea of a permanent ego-principle is due to his 
mistaking the apparent continuum of the conscious states for an 
undivided unitary self. In reality, however, our consciousness 
does not possess any unity at all; it is nothing but an ever- 
flowing, unimpeded procession of unique conscious moments, 
each sharply divided from the other. The unity of conscious- 
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ness is only an illusion, generated by the homogeneity of the 
conscious units coupled with their uninterrupted career, their 
ceaseless continuum, which experiences no check and never 
comes to an abrupt end. But the unregenerate person, deluded 
by the surface-appearancc of things, is not convinced of the 
illusory nature of his egoism and so engages in all pursuits with a 
view to ulterior results, which he hopes to enjoy for himself. To 
him it makes no difference whether the ego>consciousnes8 is a 
momentary phantom or a permanent fixture, because he is under 
the hypnotic spell of ignorance (avidyd,) and is not in a mood to 
philosophise. As regards the enlightened soul, who has 
realised that all existents are momentary and the ego>con5ciou8> 
ness is an unreal phantom, for him, too, there is absolutely no 
difficulty or bar to be engaged in active pursuits for the deliverance 
of unregenerate persons. He is aware that the world of reality, 
both subjective and objective, is governed by the inexorable law 
of causality, under the influence of which a good and meritorious 
action eventually results in the good and well-being of all 
sentient beings and it is out of a super-abundance of love and 
an innate in*esistlble ebarity of heart that the enlightened being 
engages himself in this active humanitarian mission. Such a 
spirit, though free and illuminated himself, does not feel happy so 
long as the world is unfree and is caught up in the eddy of uni¬ 
versal misery. He takes up the burden of the misery of the entire 
world upon his own shoulders and throws himself heart and 
soul into a long drawn-out campaign against this universal suffer¬ 
ing. Though personally (if we can use such an expression 
regarding the enlightened being who has seen through the illusion 
of personalised existence), the Bodkisattoa has no cause of misery, 
he identifies himself with the whole order of suffering creatures 
and poignantly feels the sting of misery that is tormenting the' 
whole world. So far from enjoying the blessedness of isolation 
and peace of impersonalism, which is his due, he becomes one 
of the busiest and the most miserable of all living beings. 
Personal motivation plays no part in his mission of universal 
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love and he is the antithesis of the wicked person who feels an 
impersonal pleasure in doing evil. The wicked man scatters 
misery all over the world and makes it a mission of his life. 
The Bodhisattva is his counterpart and his mission of universal 
love and selfless service is equally an impersonal motivation.* 

As regards the objection respecting memory, recognition, 
and the like, there is absolutely no difficulty in the theory of 
flux. These psychical phenomena are strictly governed by the 
law of causation and they appear in that psychical continuum 
(sanfane), in which a previous cognition took place at some past 
moment. It is neither logically nor psychologically necessary 
that the remembering moment must be identical with the cogni¬ 
sing moment, as the identity of the subjective continuum will 
do. That the said memory does not appear in a different subjec¬ 
tive centre is due to the regulative power of this law of causality 
and for this a permanent ego-principle need not be postulated, 
as the ego-principle logically fails to connect these phenomena 
in the unity of a whole.* And when an explanation, consonant 
with the principles of logic, is possible, it is certainly un¬ 
warranted that an illogical hypothesis should be entertained. 
Memory therefore is not impossible of explanation in the theory 
of flux and recognition, enquiry and such like psychical pheno¬ 
mena, which presuppose a relationing of two independent cogni¬ 
tions and thus proceed from memory^ are likewise explicable in 
the light of causality. 

^ abiuasattvftdr^tlQ^m ksaQabhedavikalpana I santanaikybbhimonena 
na kathailoit pravartate I abbisambuddhatattv^ tu pratik^a^aviao^inam I 
hetuaam niyamach buddhva pr&rabhante Subbabi kriyab I T.S., 418. 541-42. 

of. 'yavao ca 'tmani na premno haaib aapadi na4yafc» I tavad dubkit- 
vam aropya na on avaatbo 'vati^^bake I mifchyadbyaropabanartham yafcno 
'saty api bhokkai*!’ ti I Pa&j., ad tbid. 

* The failure of a permanent soul to cement all the diverse experi¬ 
ence units by a common bond lies in the dialectical diflficulties of recon¬ 
ciling permanence with change, continuity with diversity. This will 
become manifest in our examination of the different soul-theories. 
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As regards bondage and emancipation, they, too, do not 
relate to an identical subject. Bondage is nothing but con¬ 
sciousness in the grip of ignorance, the fountain-head of passions 
and defilements which vitiate the conscious life in the pheno¬ 
menal plane. Emancipation is the dissociation of consciousness 
from these overgrowths of (ignorance or nescience), and 

once disentangled from the shackles of these imperfections, con¬ 
sciousness shines in its undimmed glory and absolute purity and 
this is emancipation in our view. ‘ Furthermore, there is no 
example which shows that bondage and emancipation are the 
successive stages of one and the same person, as every thing is 
subject to change and so physical bondage and physical release 
even relate to two distinct entities. On the contrary, the very 
idea of bondage and emancipation is incompatible with the idea 
of a permanent ego-principle, because the permanent self will 
not be subject to any change, which this difference of condition 
involves and indicates. If liberation connotes an appearance of 
a novel character, it will not relate to the permanent unchang¬ 
ing soul. If, however, the soul is conceived to be identified with 
this novel phenomenon, it will be momentary like the latter. 
If, on the other hand, it is conceived to hang apart and not to 
relate to the soul, the soul will continue in its pristine inglori¬ 
ous and unregenerate condition and will not be emancipated. So 
the opponent is compelled to accept our theory of universal flux 
if ho attempts to give a rational explanation of the theory of 
bondage and emancipation, which we have proved to be abso¬ 
lutely incompatible with the idea of a permanent self, that 
was trotted out by the opponent as the fundamental presupposi¬ 
tion of this universal doctrine of religion. The interests of 
religion and metaphysics are therefore safe in the keeping of 

‘ karyakarauabbutaS ca tatra Vidyadayo matab I 

bandbas tadvigamad ifto muktir Dirm8lai& dbiyab I T.S., ^1. 544. 
of. oittam eva hi samsaro ragfidikleSavasitam I 

tad eva tair vinirmuktaih bbavaota iii kathyate I 

T.S.P., ad ihid. 
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this doctrine of universal flux and the theory of permanent 
cause and permanent self is only a false guardian and a false 
philosophy. 

To sum up: we have seen that the difficulties and objec¬ 
tions, advanced by the philosophers of rival schools against the 
theory of universal flux, are imaginary and fanciful and are 
based upon a short-sighted logic and surface-view of reality. 
They do not at all affect the solid foundations of the doctrine of 
flux ; on the contrary, they And their solution in it, which other 
systems have failed to afford. 

Reference: 

1. TattvasaAgrftha and the Pafijika. ^Is. 476*545. pp. 106*85. 

2. K^spabhahgasiddhi in the six Buddhist 

N^aya tracts, pp. 20*77 (28*82 pages particularly relevant). 

8. Nyfiyakandall. pp. 71*82. 

4. Ny&yamafljari, pp. 444*67. 

5. Sloka-Vartika, pp. 728-845. 



CHAPTER VI 

A Buddhist Estimate of Universals 

The philosophers of the Nydya-Vaiie^ika school have postu¬ 
lated two different types of universals or genuses (jdtis), viz., (1) 
Existence (sattd) and (2) Substantiality and the rest. The first 
is the highest universal, the universal par excellence, the 
summum genus (parfi jdti), because it only serves to bring all 
existents together under one category and emphasises their 
community of nature without any reference to their mutual 
differences. A universal has been defined as a unitary {ekam), 
eternal {nitya) principle underlying and informing a number 
of individual beings.’ Different individuals are grouped under 
one category by virtue of this unitary principle which inheres in 
them, one and all* Its supreme function is assimilation. Tl^e 
highest universal, viz., existence, exercises this function par 
excellence. The other universals, viz., the substance-universal 
{dravyatva), the quality-universal {gunatva), the action-universal 
{karmatva), are minor universals (apard jatie), because they not 
only assimilate different individuals into one class or group, but 
they also serve to differentiate one class and the members thereof 
from another class and its constituent members. Thus these 
universals have a double function and a double aspect, viz., assi¬ 
milation and differentiation. The highest universal exercises the 
function of assimilation alone, which is the proper function of a 
universal. Hence it is called the highest and supremest of all 
universals. 

These philosophers further maintain that these universals 
are objective entities and are envisaged in perceptual cognitions 

’ nityam ekam anek^ugatam sumunyam. The words, edmdnya and 
fdft, are synonymous. 
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as much as individual objects, as the idea of universals arises on 
the operation of sense-object contact. And the existence of 
these universals can be demonstrated by a regular syllogistic in¬ 
ference also. Our perceptual experience is not of the particular 
cow, but contains a reference to another distinct principle, 
which is not confined to the individual concerned, but continues 
in other individuals in the same manner and in the same degree. 
Had this experience been cognisant of the particular individual 
alone, the reference would have been different in different indivi¬ 
duals, as in the case of a cow and a horse. But this is not the 
case ; there is a sameness of reference in our cognitions of 
different cows and this identity of reference, linguistic and 
psychological alike, can be accounted for only on the assumption 
of a universal element super-added to particulars.' The existence 
or non-existence of an objective reality can be determined by the 
arbitration of experience alone and the dictum that 'excess in 
knowledge pre-supposes a corresponding excess in the objec¬ 
tive order,’* should be accepted by all believers in extra-mental 
reality. So the particular and the universal should be accepted 
as equally true and equally real and there is no contradiction or 
logical incompatibility in those two factors coalescing in one 
substratum. Logic becomes a tyrant when it arrogates to itself 
the power of dictating terms to experience ex cathedra. You 
cannot dictate that the universal and the particular are mutually 
contradictory and so cannot be found together. After all, what 
constitutes incompatibility and contradiction ? Well, we consi¬ 
der a position incompatible, which has not the sanction of valid 
experience, or in other words, which has not been cognised by 
means of any of the recognised instruments of knowledge. And 
we regard any two things to be mutually contradictory when we 
do not find them to co-exist in one substratum. When there is 

' tasmSd ekasya bhinne^u ya vrttis tannibandhanab I samanya^abdah 
sattadusr ekadhlkara^ena I 8. V., Akrtivada. 

* 7i?ay6ti6ayam antarena pratyayatifeyanupapatteh. N. M., p. 814,- 
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contradiction between two things, there can be no co-existence ; 
on the contrary, one of them is superseded by another. Light 
and darkness are regarded to be contradictory, because they are 
not found to co-exist. But if co-existence of two things is 
attested by uncontradicted experience, there is no earthly reason 
why they should be regarded as mutually contradictory. And in 
the present case of the universal and the particular there is 
absolutely no contradiction or logical incompatibility as they are 
found to co-exist in perfect amity and peace. Nor can this 
experience be challenged, as there is no other experienceto contra¬ 
dict its truth. The experience of silver in the mother-o*-pearl is 
regarded as false, as it is sublated by a subsequent experience of 
the mother-o*-pearl. So the co-existence of the universal and 
the particular is neither incompatible, as it is attested by undis¬ 
puted experience ; nor is it contradictory as there is no sublative 
experience to prove its falsity.^ The doctrine of universal flux, 
which maintains that all existents are momentary, cannot be 
accepted as it fails to render an adequate explanation of the class- 
concepts, which cannot be denied an objective foundation unless 
the position of extreme subjectivism is seriously maintained. 
The subjective idealists (Vij^nav&dins), who regard the whole 
objective world to be a phantasmagoria conjured up by a diseased 
imagination, have at any rate the virtue of consistency to their 
credit; but the Sautrdntikas, the so-called critical realists, have 

* yad apy abhibitam itaretaraviruddbarQpasam&ve§a ekatra vaatuni no 
papadyata iti tad api na samyak, 

paresparavirodho ’pi naati’ha tadavadan&t I 
ekabadhena nd ’nyatra dhib duktirajatddivat | 
yatra hi virodho bbavati tatrai ’katararOpopamardena rupdotaram upala- 
bhyate, prakrte tu nai ’vam iti ko Tirodhtirthab- cbdydtapav api yady ekatra 
drdyete, kirh kena viruddbam abhidhlyate, adardandt tu tad viruddham 
uktam, na cai ’vam ihd ’dardanam ity avirodhab. N. M., p. 811. 

Also, ’anupapaonam iti nab leva sampratyayo yan na pramfipenfi 
’vagatam, viruddham api tad budbydmahe, yod ekatra nivUamanaih na 
pa^yamabt*—fbid, p. 547. 
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not got this redeeming virtue. Their philosophy is at best a 
corupromise between honest realism and honest idealism and like 
all compromises it is but a hopeless failure. They choose to 
deny reality to relations and class-concepte, which, according to 
them, are as much unreal and fictitious creations of the morbid 
imagination as they are in the idealist’s scheme, and yet they 
believe in the reality of the extra-mental world. But this real¬ 
istic concession is neither here nor there. It satisfies neither the 
idealist nor the realist. It is not a healthy philosophy, whatever 
else it might be. 

The Sautrantika*s Reply to the Realist*s Charge. 

S&ntarak^ita and Pandita Aioka, whose works have come 
down to us in their original form, have given crushing replies to 
t the realist’s charges. The idea of a continuous identity under¬ 
lying all the different individuals, by which the Naiydyika has 
laid so much store, will appear on strict examination to be a 
pleasant illusion of the realists. There is not only not a shred 
of evidence in favour of the existence of such objective categories, 
but there is, on the other hand, incontestable proof against this 
supposition. The contention of the Naiyayika that ideas of 
universals arise immediately on the operation of the sense-object 
contact is not true, because such ideas are conceptual in character 
and conceptual thoughts can emerge only after the name-relations 
are remembered. First of all, there is the sensuous presentation 
immediate and direct and divested of all foreign reference. 
Secondly, a mental energising towards the recalling of the verbal 
association; thirdly, the remembrance of the name. So the 
mind has travelled far away from the immediate datum of 
presentation and the idea of the class-character arises only after 
a series of psychical operations, which have little bearing on the 
immediate objective datum. To say therefore that class-ideas 
are sensuous presentations is to betray psychological ineptitude 
and uncritical reading of experience. The class-idea is formed 
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only when there is a reference through memory to past objects 
and so this idea is but the result of a confusion between a past 
object represented by memory and the presentation of a sense- 
datum. The unreality of these conceptual constructions will be 
proved to demonstration in the chapter on perception. 

It may be urged that if the class-character is not an objective 
entity envisaged in perception, then, how could such ideas arise 
at all ? The particulars are absolutely distinct from one another 
and have nothing in common according to the Buddhist’s theory ; 
and so the idea of community cannot be generated by them. The 
particulars may have eflSciency in regard to their own ideas and as 
this efficiency varies in each individual, the idea of the universal 
cannot be accounted for by reference to these particular efficien¬ 
cies either.^ But this objection has no substance. Though the 
particulars may be absolutely distinct and discrete, still they can 
generate, owing to a determinate constitutive energy inhering 
in each of them, a common idea, an identical concept. This fact 
of one uniform efficiency is found in distinct individuals. Thus,, 
the myrobalan, the amalakl fruit (dhatri) and other substances 
are seen to cure diseases of the same sort. Now these sub¬ 
stances are admittedly different from one another and yet they 
are found in experience to possess a common efficiency. It can¬ 
not be supposed that these different medicinal herbs and fruits 
possess a common nature, that is to say, they are informed and 
enlivened by a permanent universal, which exercised this com¬ 
mon efficiency; because in that case, the efficiency would be 
absolutely invariable and identical in respect of time and magni¬ 
tude. But this is not the case; one is seen to afford speedy relief, 
another to be sluggish in operation and the magnitude of effi¬ 
ciency also is seen to be variable in different substances. Had 
there been one unalterable rigid principle underlying them all, 
these differences in operation and efficiency could not be expected. 
Nor can these variations be set down to the action of other 


T Vide S. V., 618, 16-17, Chapter on ikrtWada. 
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factors, e.jf,, difference of time and place of production of the 
medicinal herbs and fruits. Because, these differences cannot 
have any effect, either in the way of detraction or of supple¬ 
mentation, on an unalterable, eternal verily, which, on pain of 
self-destruction, must be impervious to all such external influ¬ 
ences. Exactly on the analogy of the above cases, different 
individuals possessing a uniform psychological efficiency can be 
accepted as a reasonable hypothesis. And as regards the lingu¬ 
istic usage, too, there is no difficulty whatsoever. When causal 
efficiency in its widest and most comprehensive sense is intended 
to be understood, such expressions, as 'entity’ (sot), 'thing’ 
(vastu) and the like are applied to all existents. Particular ex¬ 
pressions, horse, cow and the like, are employed to designate 
peculiar sets of causal efficiency, such as ploughing, carrying, 
milk-yielding and the like. And as has been set forth above by the 
analogy of the common medical action of different herbs and 
plants, particulars, though discrete and distinct, may produce a 
common psychological action. The concept of the universal is 
nothing but an intellectual fiction, an adumbration of the mind, 
^hich, however, is hypostatised as an objective reality existing 
in its own right, independently of the thinking mind.‘ These 
conceptual fictions have a pragmatic value no doubt ; but this 
pragmatic utility is due to the particular objective reality, of 
which the universal is a remote derivative.* 

The contention of the realist that our perceptual cognitions 
contain a distinct refei-ence to the universal apart from the form 
and configuration of the individual is a hollow assertion unsup¬ 
ported by experience. The underlying universal is described 
by you to be an entity devoid of form, colour and verbal associa¬ 
tion ; but our cognitions have invariably these attributes as 

^ aDtai‘m§trasamfirudbatb aamyrtam avalatnbya te I 

bahlrupidhyavasitam pravarbtante 'nku^adikam I Ibid., 61. 785. 
antarmati-tt—buddhib. T. 8. P., ad ibid. 

T. 8.. 618. 723-29. 
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their contents. A universal, amorphous and colourless, is never 
envisaged in perceptual cognitions. Sahkarasvamin,' however, 
opines that the universals are not amorphous entities, but they 
have the same perceptible qualities, form and colour, etc., as 
the individuals. The universal of * blue ’ has the features of 
the individual ‘ blue ’ and so the different individuals are refer¬ 
able to one catagory. But this view is equally untenable and 
makes no improvement. If the universal is believed to have 
the same chai*acteristics with the individual, there is left no 
means of distinguishing it from the individual in question. And 
if the two are supposed to be presented as an undistinguishable 
whole, with its contents lumped together, then, how could there 
arise the distinct verbal and psychical references, on which the 
NaiySyika laid so much stress ? The entire argument of the 
realists is pivoted on the supposition that class concepts and 
identity of nomenclature will be unaccountable if the objective 
existence of universals is not admitted and this supposition is 
a necessary corollary of the more fundamental assumption that 
all our knowledge is derived from sense-data presented in percep¬ 
tion.* Our consciousness is but a receptive medium without 
any constructive faculty or power to conjure up an idea, winch 
is not ultimately derived from objective experience. In fact, 
this is a fundamental attitude of mind and has divided philo¬ 
sophers into rival schools. So there is no reason to be optimistic 
that one day all philosophers will sink their differences and 
profess one philosophy. Philosophy is not so much a question 
of conviction or carrying conviction as it is a question of mental 
attitude and outlook of thought and habit of thinking. It will 

^ Sa^karasvaml tv uba—saoaanyaca api Qllatvadi ^Il&dyfikuram eva, 
aojatba hi nila ity evam.anuvrttipratyajo na syat. T.S.P., pp. 243-44. 

Vide also 418. 740-42, T.8. 

3 Of. Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 42. Tbe game tendency is 
seen ta be at work in the Empiricism of James, though the conclusions 
which he deduces from this fundamental postulate are widely at varlcmce 
from those reached by the Naiyayika realist. 
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be therefore better and more consonant with truth to say that 
the task of philosophers is rather conversion than logical 
conviction. The phenomenon of rival schools of thought hold¬ 
ing contradictory views and constantly fighting with one another, 
however unphilosophical it may appear, will not be a thing of 
past history, because the fundamental attitudes of mind, the 
bias of our thought-movement, cannot be changed or destroyed. 
But ratiocination is the accredited instrument of all philosophy 
and there is a common modicum of rationality in all human 
beings and so the proselytising activity in philosophical circles 
will never come to an end, the failures of the past notwithstand¬ 
ing. So we must try to clinch the issue on logical grounds. 

Even granting that class-concepts are grounded in objective 
reality still it cannot be proved that there is an eternal, undy¬ 
ing universal running through the discrete individuals, because 
in that case its cognition would not be contingent on the cogni¬ 
tion of particulars, which are admittedly impermanent. But 
this objective foundation is purely a figment of the imagination. 
What objective foundation can be trotted out for such concepts 
as * thing * or * entity ’ ? You cannot postulate the existence 
of a higher universal, to wit, thingness, because that only shifts 
the difficulty to ‘ thingness ’ itself. The concept of thingness 
would require another universal and that again another and so 
on to infinity. To avoid this vicious infinite series the Naiyayika 
has to assume that universals are a class of sui generis categories 
and that they do not participate in other universals. The same¬ 
ness of verbal and psychological reference, u e., the identity of 
expression and idea in the case of universals, is not sought to be 
explained by reference to another universal, but is believed to be 
self-contained. Even the Naiyayika has to concede that there is 
no ontological foundation for these concepts. Such concepts as 
' cook ’ (p&caka), non-being,’ etc., are without any factual 
basis. There is no such universal as cookhood ’ or '' non-being- 
ness, ’ yet there is no difficulty in the matter of referring to 
different individuals by a common name and a common concept* 
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In the case of ^non-being,* there are four cases of such, otz., 
previous non-being {pragabhdva), posterior non-being (pradhvafk- 
sdbhdva), reciprocal non-being (anyonyabhdva) and lastly, 
absolute non-being (atyantdbhdva) and all these cases are 
referred to by the generic name of ‘ non-being.’ But there is no 
universal of non-being, as universals are believed to be entitative 
in character. And such fictitious appearances as cloud-mansions 
in the horizon and illusory silver perceived on the mother-o*rpearl 
are even referred to by the common name and concept of house or 
silver. But this nomenclature and conceptual thought cannot be 
made the ground of supposing the existence of an objective univers¬ 
al in these fictions. Cooks and tailors may form a professional class 
by themselves and thus may be referred to by a common name 
and concept. But nobody, possessing even a modicum of sense 
and sanity, would think of according an objective universal to 
these professional interests. Action cannot be supposed to be the 
ground of this conceptual thought, the uniting bond of the stray, 
discrete particulars, inasmuch as action varies with each iudivi* 
dual. The action of one is not the self-identical action of another 
and as continuity and identity are the characteristic features of 
the supposed universals, action cannot be a universal. And if 

* The non-existence of the cloth before its production is a case of 
previous non-being. This type of non-existence is without beginning and 
continues until the cloth is produced. The destruction of the cloth consti¬ 
tutes a'case of posterior non-being, which takes place as an event at a 
definite point of time. It has a definite beginning unlike the former and 
thus has a previous limit, but it continues as such through all the time and 
thus has no end or lower limit. The difference of one thing from another 
is a case of reciprocal non-being. A tabic is not a chair and vice versa. 
The last type of non-being, vis. absolute non-being, is one that is timeless. 
It has neither previous nor subsequent history, but continues uniform and 
unaffected. The non-existence of such fictions as a barren woman’s son 
or a homed horse is absolute without any reference to time-limitation. 
' The non-existence is not relative to a particular division of time or of space, 
and is not contingent on any extraneous condition. Hence it is called 
absolute and unconditional non-being (aiyatitibhiva). 
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action, though variable and inconstant, be believed to be the 
cause and ground of the conceptual thought, there is no reason 
why the individuals should be denied this elTficiency. Moreover, 
action, say for example, 'cooking' being an accidental fact and so 
being discontinuous, a person would not be called a cook, when he 
does not actually perform the cooking operations. Neither can 
the past nor the future action be responsible for this conceptual 
thought, as they are simply non-existent. So no objective basis 
can be discovered for this conceptual thought and permanent 
nomenclature. But the Naiydyikas as a class are noted for their 
tenacity and Saiikarasvamin has found an objective living univer¬ 
sal in cooks and tailors and thus holds out a hope for the peren¬ 
nial preservation of amenities of civilized life—no doubt a consola¬ 
tion for legislators and social workers! He avers that the indivi¬ 
dual actions may be variable, but the universal of action 
{kriy&tvajdti'j is imperishable and this becomes the ground of 
the class-concept. This argument reminds us of the drowning 
man catching at the straw. How could the universal remain 
when its medium of expression, viz.^ the individual action, has 
ceased to exist ? And even if it did exist, how could it be perceived, 
as universale on your own hypothesis reveal their existence in and 
through the individuals alone ? Nor can its apprehension in the 
past in any locus be the reason for the continuation of the notion 
in futurity. The idea of staflf-bearer does not continue when the 
man in question does not carry the staff. Your argument, how¬ 
ever, assures the continuity of the idea, but tliis is falsified by 
experience. And if you posit a distinct universal, say for example, 
cookhood and the like, a cook should have been recognised as a cook 
even when he was born, as the universal is there for all time. 
But if for some inscrutable drawback the universal and the child 
fail to be united, the union will never take place, as neither of 
them, permanent entities as they are, will depart from their 
original state. So the concept of cookhood should never arise at all. 
And if the individual may possibly transcend this drawback, being 
subject to change, no such contingency however can be supposed 
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to happen to the universal, which is immutable by its very nature., 
Uddyotakara however realised the absurdity of the above position 
and so came forward with a more plausible explanation. He 
asserts that universals are no doubt the cause and ground of 
class-conceptions, but the converse of the proposition is not true.. 
There may be class-conceptions even without an objective univer-. 
sal) as, for instance, in the case of cooks as a class, since, there is 
no such universal as cookhood. The connotation of cook is the 
chief agency of the act of cooking and as this agency is found to 
continue in other individual cooks, the class-notion is not un¬ 
grounded. But this only smacks of prevarication. What this 
chief agency exactly connotes is not explained. If it means 
efficiency it does not avail in the least, as efficiency is 

peculiar to each individual and does not continue. If it means 
the individuality (svabhdva) of the substance, or of the attribute 
or of action, it leaves the matter where it was, as individuality is 
peculiarly individualistic and never functions.as a unitive 
principle. 

Thus all attempts at.fiuding an objective basis for the class- 
ideas having failed in the aforesaid instances, it must be supposed 
that the ideas of these universals arc conceptual constructions 
from their exclusiveness of the opposite entities. The idea 
of the cook-universal arises from the fact that cooks, individual 
by individual, are sharply distinguished from all that are not 
cooks. So the cook-universal as a concept is ultimately re¬ 
solvable into exclusion of non-cooks and so can be logically equated. 
with the idea of ‘not-not-cook.’ The use of nomenclature too is 
purely a matter of convention, ultimately referable to this nega¬ 
tive idea. So for the explanation of conceptual thought and 
linguistic usage it is not at all necessary to postulate the existence 
of objective universals. These universals are thus subjective 
fictions, fondly hypostatised by the habitual tendency of the mind 
to localise ideas in external reality—the realistic bias of thought; 
which is the bane and obsession of the Naiydyika, It is proved 
therefore that class-concepts and class-names are not necessarily 
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grounded in an objective universal. They are pui*ely subjective 
constructions and have no reference to an objective, continuous 
principle, in other words, to a universal. Such at any rate-is 
the case with ideas of negation (ahhavavijiiana). A negation can¬ 
not have a universal attached to it, as a univci-sal can exist 
only in positive entities. 

SaAkarasvamin, however, seeks to explain the concept of 
negation by reference to the universal of the object of nega¬ 
tion. A negation is always understood as negation of 
this or that, of the jar or cloth or table and the like. So 
though negation may not have a universal, tbe universal of the 
object negated will be the cause of the conceptual thought. But 
this only seeks to confound the real issue. We can understand 
the position of the realist when he seeks to explain the concept of 
jar by reference to the universal of jar. But how can the univer¬ 
sal of one have a bearing on tbc concept of another, passes our 
understanding. The concept of negation is entirely a distinct 
concept having no relation, direct or indirect, to the jar universal, 
which exists only in the individual jars. If the mere existence of 
a particular universal can give rise to various concepts, as it is 
imagined in the case of jar, which not only originates tbc concept 
of the jar but also of the negation of the jar, then, there will he no 
necessity to postulate different univcrsals, as one universal will 
have the power to give rise to all possible concepts. Bh&vivikta 
however thinks that there is no difficulty in the fact that the uni¬ 
versal of one gives rise to the concept of a different sort. 
There is no such restriction that our ideas should always conform 
to the nature of the object, that idea and object should be 
oommensurate in all respects. Thus the idea of an army, 
which is the idea of a unit, or tbe idea of a forest is not 
generated by any unitary principle, but by another thing, the 
plurality of the individual soldiers or trees. The idea of one 
beverage is not due to any unitary principle either ; it is generat¬ 
ed by the admixture of various ingredients. If our ideas had to 
conform^ as a matter of necessity, to the nature of the objective 
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reality, these ideas would be ideas of distioct units conjoined 
together and not unitary in reference. We, Buddhists, fully 
endorse the above position that ideas and objects are not always 
commensurate, and precisely for this reason we think that there 
is no logical or metaphysical necessity bo suppose that our ideas 
of universals should be aflBliated to corresponding objective prin¬ 
ciples. These ideas can be supposed to have been generated by 
the particulars, distinct and discrete though they are. By the 
way, the universals were postulated on the hypothesis that our 
ideas should have corresponding objective realities as tbeir cause. 
But when idea and reality are admitted to be at variance, in some 
cases at any rate, it is better and more reasonable to accept our 
theory. We, Buddhists, do not admit any objective universal 
over and above the particulars. And if we analyse the psycho¬ 
logical process of conceptual thought, we shall hnd nothing 
beyond the particulars. Thus a particular is first experienced 
and then it is at once assimilated to other particulars under the 
impetus of the law of association and thus a generic idea is 
formed to which a symbolic expression, a name, is attached by 
a pure caprice of will; and this name becomes a conventional 
symbol of the generic concept and a convenient medium of com¬ 
munication of ideas, which, though purely subjective construc¬ 
tions, have a pragmatic value, as these ideas are remotely related 
to objective facts, being ultimately derived from them.* 

It has been urged that though some conceptual thoughts are 
seen to arise without an objective universal, that is no reason that 
all conceptual thoughts should be unfounded illusions. The con¬ 
cept of negation is a case in point. It is said to be a subjective 
construction, because negation cannot have a universal attached 
to it. But there is no such logical bar in the case of other 
concepts and so to lump them together with these admittedly 

^ bbedajfi^e sati 'ccha hi sahketakaraue tatab i tatkrtia tacobrutiS 
o& 'aya abhogas tanmatis tatob I anvayavyatirekabbyam idam eva 
viniicitam I samartham karacarh tasyam anye^am an&vastbitib I T. 8., 
778-74. 
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subjective creations is not logically tenable. You could with 
equal logic deny validity to all our experience, because some parti¬ 
cular experiences were found to be wrong. We admit the plausi- 
sibility of the argument of the realist. But our contention is that 
we do not repudiate the objectivity conceptual thoughts on the ana¬ 
logy of concepts which are admittedly false. We only emphasised 
that the realist’s position that all our knowledge must be derived 
from objective experience was not invulnerable. This is a positive 
gain on our behalf. Now we deny the existence of universals 
because there is no proof in their favour. Universals are posited 
to account for conceptual thoughts. But no causal relation can- 
be discovered between concepts and universals. Causal relation 
is understood by means of the Joint Method of Agreement and 
Difference. But universals being eternal verities and conceptual 
thoughts being occasional events, there can be no causal relation 
between them. The non-emergence of a particular concept can 
not be due to the absence of the universal concerned, as univer- 
sals without exception are present always. Nor can the occa¬ 
sional emergence of a conceptual thought be causally affiliated 
to a universal, because the universal is ever present and if it 
had any such efficiency, it would generate the idea always. So' 
nothing is gained by postulating universals. If, however, the 
cognition of universals is supposed to be contingent on the 
cognition of the particulars in question, we do not see what 
these effete universals will avail. Our conceptual thoughts are 
seen to arise even without them. 

The concepts of negation have been proved to be unfounded 
in objective universals. Kumarila however contends that even in 
negation there is an objective universal, as negation is nothing but 
a.po8itive entity, bereft ot a particular determination. Thus, the 
pjrior negation of curd is nothing but the milk existing in its pure 
state.* This contention may hold good in case of negation of 

1 nanu ca pragabbiiv&dau samanyam vastu ne '^ate I 
sattai ’va by atra samanyam anutpattyadirusita (I 

S. Y.. Apoha. il 11. 
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objective realities, but it has no force in negation of fictions of ima> 
gination. The position of the realist that negation presupposes prior 
existence of the thing negated is only a hollow assertion. When 
we say that there was no such person as Kapinjala' or Hamlet in 
reality, we do not see how can the concept of negation be affiliat¬ 
ed to an objective universal even of the object of negation. The 
plea of Kumftrila that negation always refers to a positive entity 
divested of a particular determination falls to the ground in these 
negations of fictitious persons and things. Hamlet or Kapifijala 
is not a real entity under any circumstance. And what about 
the negation of doctrines or of categories maintained by the rival 
school of philosophers ? KurnSrila would say that there is no such 
ihmg a.s PratiftaMiyanirodha. But does this negation imply a 
positive fact in any wise ? If not, how could the concept of nega¬ 
tion arise at all in these cases, as in these cases there is no positive 
entity, far less a universal attaching to it. If you answer that 
negation in these cases relates to a subjective concept, which has 
no objective reality, then, for the sake of consistency at least you 
should admit that our concepts and expressions without exception 
are alike devoid of objective reference ; in other words, they are 
subjective fictions, pure and simple, their pragmatic value 
notwithstanding.* 

Furthermore, even granted that these universals are objec¬ 
tive categories existing in their own right, it cannot be con¬ 
ceived how they are related to particulars. The universal and 
the particular cannot be distinguished by perception, as they are 
not distinctly perceived. But distinct things are perceived as 
distinct from one another. The universal is supposed to exist 
in a number of particulars in the same fashion and in the same 
form. But they are not felt as such. You might say that the 
universal is not perceived independently of the particulars, as it 
exists in them ; but its mode of existence cannot be logically 

^ A minor hero in the Kudambarl, a romantic novel by Ba^a Bbatta, 
a prot4g4 of Emperor Hareavardhona of Northern India, who was the patron 
of the celebrated CbineBe pilgnm, Hiuen Tsang. ^ 

* T. 8. P., p. 265, under 61. 788. 
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conceived. Existence is ordinarily understood to be non-for¬ 
feiture of one’s nature. A thing is said to exist when it does not 
lapse from its own nature, or in other words, when it maintains 
itself intact. But for this self-maintenance or self-assertion a 
thing must rely on its own independent resources and must not 
be dependent on extraneous help or favour. And if the univei^sal 
is an independent entity, it must exist by its own nature and 
for this a medium is useless. If, on the other band, it does not 
possess such powers of maintaining or asserting its existence, a 
medium cannot be of any help to it. A medium is seen to be 
necessary to prevent a thing from falling down, as for instance 
a basket is needed for the holding togetlier of fruits and 
vegetables. But the universal is not a gravitating body ; it is on 
your own assumption a passive entity devoid of locomotion and 
gravitating tendency. If, however, the universal is supposed to 
exist in the particular mediums by the relation of co-inherence 
{$amavaya)f it docs not make any improvement on the situation; 
on the contrary, it further complicates the issue. The universal 
is a bold assumption in itself aud to justify this you are making 
another assumption which is equally absurd. One absurdity 
necessitates another absurdity, just as one lie requires an infinite 
number of lies for its justification, but all this to no purpose. 
Co-inherence is a relation, but unlike other relations it does not 
bring together two terms existing independently of one another. 
It obtains between two things, which are never found to be disso¬ 
ciated in nature. But this is a case of plain self-contradiction. 
A relation between terms which are conjoined by their very 
nature is absolutely unavailing. If there is a relation, the terms 
must be supposed to have existed separately and if they were 
never separate, no relation can be necessary or possible. So the 
relation of co-inherence cannot be accepted as a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of the relation of the universal and the particular. The 
position taken up by the realist that there is no contradiction in 
experience, unless it is shown to be contradicted by another 
experience;, is not a logically soxmd position. "When there is a 
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divergence in the interpretation of experience itself, the issue can 
be decided by an appeal to logic only. The present dispute affords 
a case in point. Our perceptual experience is believed by the 
I^aiyayikas and the Mlmamsakas to be cognisant of the particu¬ 
lar and the universal both at one sweep. But the Buddhist does 
not think that the idea of one continuous principle is directly 
derived from perceptual data.' So the strength and validity of 
experience cannot be determined otherwise than by a logical 
examination. The falsity or invalidity of an experience is deter¬ 
mined by a contradictory experience no doubt; but that is not the 
only means. Those who are possessed of a pliilosophic insight do 
not rest satisfied with the privut facie verdict of experience, but 
seek to test it by logical canons. Experience, no doubts is the 
final arbiter, but it must be attested and approved by logic. The 
disregard of this procedure will only land us in rank empiricism.* 
Co-inherence as formulated by the Nyaya~V&Ue$ika school thus 
fails to render an explanation of the relation of the universal and 
the particular. Kumarila maintains that the relation of the uni¬ 
versal and the particular is one of identity in difference. A reality 
is a concrete whole of which the universal and the particular are 
two aspects. So a cow is both identical with and different from 
another cow. It is identical in respect of the universal, but differ¬ 
ent in respect of the particular variation. But this is an absurd 
position and does not even deserve a refutation, How’ can one 
thing be one and many, eternal and non-eternal ? It is a contra¬ 
diction in terms. KumArila however would turn round and say 
that there is no contradiction in it, as it is found to be so in 
uncontradicted experience. But this appeal to experience is an 
argument of despair and we have just proved the hollowness 
of this position. 

^ ua virodhai cen na tathu tadavedanftt 1 

uktarh hi qu ‘auvrtturthagrubip! netrodblr iti H N. M., p. 801. 

3 d|xlbadr4hatvam aksup^am aparikayai’va sadividum 1 na no'ti pra- 
tyay&d eva mitbyatvaiii kevaluih dbiyum i kirn tu yuktiparlkiu, pi kartavya 
sOkftnadariibbib II Op. cii., p. 801. 
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It may be supposed that the relation is one of revealer and 
revealed. The universal is revealed in the particular and it is 
for this reason that they are found together. But this too does 
not take us nearer the solution. If the universal is possessed of 
the efficiency to generate a cognition of itself> the revealing 
medium will have no function in this respect. And if the 
universal does not possess this efficiency, then, too, the medium 
will be useless, as an eternal verity cannot be supposed to 
change its nature. If the universal is supposed to develop 
this efficiency in association with the particular media, the 
universal must be supposed to be duxional, as the existence 
of contradictory attribi tes in one substratum is impossible 
unless the supposed integer is split up into diverse entities. 
But this amounts to the negation of the universal. 

Again, let the relation of the universal and particulars be one 
of co-inherence. But does the universal exist in its entirety in 
each of the particulars or in its partial extension in them ? If 
the universal exists in a particular in its entire extension, it will 
be exhausted in one such particular and so cannot exist in other 
particulars. But universals are ex hypothesi supposed to exist 
in all its particulars in the same fashion and in the same degree. 
And if a universal is supposed to exist in each of the particulars 
in its partial extension, the universal will exist in none of them 
in its totality and so the idea of the universal cannot be supposed 
to relate to any one of these particulars. Moreover, the universal 
is supposed to be an imparfcite whole aud so we cannot conceive 
that the universal exists part by part in the particulars just as in a 
garland the connecting thread exists parf by part in the individual 
flowers.^ Again, the question arises whether universals are 
ubiquitous like space or soul of the >faiy&yika or they exist only 
in the particular individuals belonging to them. If they are 

^ pinde samanyam anyatra yadi kartsayena vartate I tatrai 'sya 
aamaptatvaa na syab pii^d^atare grahah | ekadeiena yrblaa tu gotvaj&tir na 
kutracit I samagra ’sti ’ti gobudlhih pra<iipii;i4m katharh bhavet S N. bf., 
p. 298. 
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supposed to be ubiquitous, all universals will exist together and 
the horse-universal will be cognised in the cow and the cow- 
universal in the horse and so with regard to all other universals. 
Thus there will be confusion and no determinate concept can 
arise. Nor can it be legitimately supposed that the individual 
members of a class will exercise a regulative influence and so the 
cow-universal alone will be revealed in the individual cows and 
not the horse-universal or other universals, because such supposi¬ 
tion could be possible if universals were not thought to be 
irapartite entities. So a universal once revealed will be revealed 
in its entirety and thus should be cognised to be ubiquitous. 
The individual is supposed to reveal the existence of the universal 
like light ; but as light does not reveal its own self alone or its 
qualities alone, the individual should reveal the universal not 
only as it exists in it, but as it is by its nature, that is to say^ 
the universal should be revealed as ubiquitous and all-pervading. 
But this is not our experience and we do not see how such uni¬ 
versals can be of any help, the question of logical propriety apart. 

Of course, none of these difficulties arises if we suppose like 
Prasastap&da that a universal exists in its own particular 
members only and not also in the intervening spaces. But 
Pra^astapada’s theory is open to equally damaging objections. 
If the universal exists only in its proper individuals, we cannot 
conceive how the universal can attach itself to a thing which is 
not bom as yet. The cow-universal existing in the living cows 
cannot be supposed to unite itself to the cow that is just born, 
because it is inactive and stationary. If it is supposed to move 
from one subject to another, it will cease to be a universal, 
because only a substance (dTavya) can have activity. And even 
supposing that universals are active principles, we cannot 
conceive how it can move forward without deserting its 
former locus and if it is supposed to leave its previous loci, the 
latter will be lifeless entities bereft of the universal. Further¬ 
more, the relation of the universal and the particular is peculiarly 
embarrassing. The universal pervades the particular from top to 
14 
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bottom, inside and outside, in a complete and thoroughgoing 
fashion, but it does not touch the ground whereupon the indi¬ 
vidual rests. This is certainly a very strange position. The 
universal does not move forward to join the individual which is 
just born ; it was not there before, because the individual was not 
in existence ; but it is found to exist in the individual after the 
latter has come into existence. * The Realist makes these 
absurd assumptions one after another with a sangfroid which 
befits a bravado and calls upon us to accept his position without 
scruple or questions. And if we refuse to take him at his word, 
he accuses us of infidelity to experience and ultra-rationalism. 
But there are limits to human credulity and each man has his 
own experience and his own interpretation to rely upon. When 
there is a divergence about the interpretation of experience itself, 
the dispute can be terminated by an appeal to logic only. But 
logic is not a thing which finds favour with the realist. 

To sum up: we have seen that the universals are but 
subjective constructions, pure and simple. The fault of the 
realist lies in his believing these subjective fictions to be 
ontological realities existing in perfect independence of thinking 
minds. The absurdity of the realist’s position has been 
thoroughly exposed and further argument is useless and un¬ 
necessary, as argumentation is nothing but a waste of energy 
when a person is determined not to understand. 

1 anyatra vartamanasya tato 'nyasfchanajanmani I tasmid acalatah 
atbaund vpltir ity atiyuktat§ I yatr& 'sau vartate bh&vas tena sombadhyate 
natu t taddeSmaxh ca vyapnoti kim apy etan mab&dhutam 1 na ySti na ca 
taira 'aid asti pa6cln ua ca 'miavat I jahati parvoiii na ’dharam aho 
vyasanasantatih I S. D. S., p. 27. 
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CHAPTER VTI 


The Doctrine op Apoha or the Import op Words 

The Realists of the Nydya-VaUesika school and the 
Mimdrhsakas maintain that words have direct reference to objective 
realities and as words relate to universals in the first instance, 
these universals should be looked upon as stern realities existing 
in their own right and not subjective constructions, as the 
Buddhists would have it. The subject and the predicate in a 
proposition are equivalent with real facts and affirmation or 
negation, whatever the case may be, really connotes a factual 
relation subsisting between real objective facts. The factual 
foundation of our linguistic usage is daily and hourly attested 
by our practical experience inasmuch as in all normal cases word 
and fact are found to be congruent. This congruence would 
otherwise become unaccountable except on the supposition of an 
actual objective basis. Now there is a wide divergence of 
opinion in relation to the question as to what is the direst and 
exact connotation of a word—whether it is the universal or the 
particular or both. In the last alternative again there is room 
for controversy as to the relation between the universal and the 
particular, as to whether it is the universal as qualified and 
determined by the particular or the particular as the substantive 
with the universal annexed as an adjunct. But this will be 
treated of more fully in the following pages. 

The Buddhist, however, roundly denies the fundamental 
assumption of the realist that words contain an objective refer¬ 
ence, in all its aspects and bearings. The Buddhist maintains 
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that words have no reference to reality in any sense. iWords 
in their opinion deal with ooncepta and these concepts are purely 
subjective constructions. We have proved in the previous chap¬ 
ter that universals are intellectual fictions and their pragmatic 
value is due to their remote extractiou from objective facts, 
which however are uncompromising particulars, discrete and 
distinct and without any continuity or nexus between one and the 
other. The best way to prove our contention will be by examining 
the actual and probable theories of the rival thinkers and to sec 
how far these theories are tenable. Now a word cannot denote 
the self-contained, unique particular which is alone real, as has 
been proved by us. And these particulars ai-e momentary entities 
and so do not continue up to the time that conventional relation is 
apprehended. Apart from the question of its momentai-iness, 
pailiculars arc self-contained facts and even if the word-relation is 
supposed to relate to these distiuct entities, it will be of no avail 
with regard to other particulars, whicJi were not taken into 
account when the verbal convention was cognised. So the word 
‘ cow' would mean only a pai'ticular cow and not any other. 
But this will serve no purpose. And it is humanly impossible 
that a man should apprehend this conventional relation with 
regard to all the individual cows that are and have been and will 
be in existence. If it is supposed that all the individuals are 
conceptually apprehended and labelled by a common name, then 
it should be admitted that the conventional relation is apprehend¬ 
ed with regard to a conceptual construction and not real 
individual facts, distinct and discrete that they are. It may not 
be out of place to observe in this connexion that the theory of 
transcendental contact with all the possible and actual individuals 
in and through the medium of the universal in question 
{samdnyalali^anasannikam), which has been propounded by the 
latter-day Naiyayikas, equally fails to explain the factual incidence 
of the verbal convention, for which it was postulated.* 

^ Da hy adjst«9v atitaaugatabhedabhiniie^v aoante^u bhedesu samayah 
aambhavaty atiprasaiSgat. vikalpabuddhya vyfihrtya te^u pratipadyata. 
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We have hitherto conteuded that verbal relation is not 
comprehensible with regard to particulars, either collectively or 
individually, because of their infinite mimber and the suggestion 
was not unlikely that the relation could be apprehended individual 
by individual. But this also is iuapossible. The conventional 
relation can be apprehended only after the name-relation is 
remembered and the name-relation is remembered after the 
individual has been perceived, but the individual being momen¬ 
tary will have passed out of existence when the conventional 
relation can be apprehended. Nor can it be apprehended with 
reference to the facsimile-individual that comes into existence 
in the individual-continuum, because tbe conventional relation 
that is recalled bad reference to tbe first moment and not to the 
later moments. It may be contended that tbe moments being 
closely similar and homogeneous in structure and appearance, they 
can be conceived to give rise to a concept of identity and the 
name-relation is apprehended with reference to this conceptual 
identity. But in this view, also, the name cannot relate to tbe 
self-identical individual moment, but to a conceptual construction. 
If words had reference to objective entities, then we could expect 
the self-same full-blooded apprehension as in sense-perception. 
Take for instance the ease of fire ; the word does not express the 
full individuality of fire with all its heat and light that is revealed 
in perceptual knowledge. What is expressed by the name is 
only a bloodless concept. And as regards configuration (dftrtt)* 
it is nothing but a case of conjunction of component parts and 
conjunction as distinct from the componental factors is only an 
intellectual fiction. So this too cannot be tbe objective of 
word-relation. As regards the universal or its relation, neither 
can be the connotation of a word, as universals have been proved 
in the preceding chapter to be hollow abstractions and relation 
has no existence apart and distinct from the relata. So the 

oTc'ti cet. evam tarhi vikalpasam&ropitarthavi^aya eva ^abdasannive^anaoi. 
na paramarthato bbede^v ifci pr&ptam. T. 8. P., p. 278. 
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contention of the Naiydyika that universal individual 

(vyahti) and configuration {akrti) are the connotation of words 
falls to the ground, because these conceptual vagaries are unsub¬ 
stantial fictions, pure and simple. Equally indefensible is the 
position of those who think that words have reference to the 
conceptual image, in other words, the ideal content, 

because the ideal content is a self-contained parti¬ 
cular like the objective facts and so does neither continue 
in other concepts nor relate to objective reality. More¬ 

over, these ideal contents are purely subjective facts existing 
inside the mind of the subject and as such cannot have 
the pragmatic efficiency that is possessed by real objective 
entities. So this too cannot be supposed to function as the 
connotation of words, much lass as the subject-matter of verbal 
convention.* 

There are some theorists who hold that the essential mean¬ 
ing of all words is undefined and unspecified ‘existence* (astyartka) 
and not any specific determination. When the word ‘cow’ is 
heard, it simply connotes that something exists to which the 
name ‘cow’ is affixed and no form or determination enters as a 
content into this purely existential reference. The determinate 
content of this reference is purely a matter of belief or pre-con¬ 
ception of the subject in question. So even words which have a 
reference to visible and perceptible objects are on the 
same level with words which refer to unknown and unverifiable 
objects. Thus, for instance, such expressions as ‘heaven,’ ‘merit’ 
or Meraerit* do not bring home to the understanding any specific 
content, but only convey a vague existential reference and our 
ordinary work-a-day expressions too do not connote anything 

^ T&oyaiii upadhir upailhiyagal;i I 

BopAdhir astu yadi v& "k krtir aslu buddbeh I 
Adyantayor nasamayab phalaiaktihaner I 
madhye 'py up&dhivirahut tritaye na yuktab I 
Apohaaiddhi, p. 18. 

VuH T. S., AIs. 869-84, and the PaQjikA thereunder. 
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more than this. But this view too does not make any improve¬ 
ment upon the previous theories. If words do not present any 
definite meaning but only a vague reference to mere existence, 
then linguistic usage would become absolutely abortive, as 
there vdll be no variation in meaning and the content. The 
word 'cow ’ and the word ^horse ’ would mean the same thing, 
if they mean nothing more than 'existence, pure and simple.’ 
But if they are supposed to contain a reference to an objective 
individual, unique and distinctive, or to some concrete universal 
or to an ideal representation, then the theory will make itself 
open to all the charges levelled against the previous theories. 
It may be contended that the connotation of the word ' cow * is 
not unqualified existence, but existence as determined by tbe 
particular word 'cow’ and the universal of 'cowhood,’ and because 
tbe specific attributes and individual characteristics are not 
understood in this reference, it is held that words are existential 
in their import. The word 'cow* connotes 'that something 
exists,’ but this something is not an indefinite concept, but has 
in it the cow-universal and the cow-expression as its content 
determining it. But even this interpretation does not make 
it more sound and intelligible. It only restates the position of 
the Naiyayika who holds that words have a reference to tbe 
universal-in-the-individual, the individual as defined and deter¬ 
mined by the universal. But universal have been proved to be 
unreal intellectual fictions and so this theory shares in the absur¬ 
dity of the Nydya theory in toto. 

Others again hold that words denote 'an undefined group or 
totality* without any reference whatsoever either to the indi¬ 
viduals comprising it, or to the specific attributes constituting 
the class-concept. They connote a group or a totality without 
any emphasis, either on its distributive or its collective character. 
But this 'group’ or 'totality* is nothing but tbe well-known 
‘universal ’ of the realists masquerading under a different verbal 
expression and as such is liable to all the objections attaching to 
the universal. There are some other thinkers who maintain 
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that the coonotation of words is but a complex of word and an 
objective fact coalesced together and this is evidenced by the fact 
that all our reference to an objective fact is carried on by the 
machinery of words. Word and fact are always found to be 
associated in the relation of identity and this is the connotation 
of word. But the Buddhist thinks that this view is based on 
a confusion of a subjective idea with an objective fact, which is 
absurd on the face of it. If any objective reality, either indivi¬ 
dual or universal, were denoted by a word, then there could be 
a remote possibility for a confusion of a word and a fact. 
Besides, the verbal reference, out of which capital is sought to 
be made, is purely a subjective idea and has absolutely nothing 
to do with an objective reality. So this view does not make 
any advance on the theory of those who hold the subjective 
ideal content to be the meaning of words. But the latter view 
has been thoroughly demolished, as an idea is not anything 
different from consciousness and being momentary alike, it fails 
to synthesise the different individuals, supposed to be denoted by 
a word. 

There is another theory which holds that word has a 
reference to the subjective content, the idea or mental image* 
which is occasioned by an external object and this idea or image 
is believed to be the external reality itself by being superimposed 
upon it. So long as the idea is believed to be a subjective fact, 
which it is in reality, it does not and cannot lead to any activity, 
as subjective fictions are not actionable. So the idea is 
impinged upon the reality which causes it and this complex 
identity of idea and object is the import of words. This theory 
may be easily confounded with the Buddhist theory of Apoha, 
but there is a fundamental difference between the two. The 
Buddhist too believes that the import of words is a subjective 
idea hypostatised as an objective fact, but this objectivity is a 
purely intellectual construction and is an ungrounded illusion, 
because it is neither subjective nor objective, but a fiction, pure 
and simple. The present theory, on the other hand^ holds that 
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the idea is a correct measure of the reahty and is actually 
superimposed upon an objective datum to which it refers. If 
the external objective reference is believed to be a projection of 
the conscious principle, absolutely ungrounded in an objective 
reality and the synthetic class-concept is thought to be an ideal 
construction, engendered by the exclusion of opposite entities^ 
shared in common by a set of individuals, then and then alone can 
this theory be equated with the Buddhist theory of Apoha. The 
Buddhist denies that words possess a factual meaning, be it sub¬ 
jective or objective. Now what is the import of a word ? It is 
certainly what is presented in a determinative verbal cognition. 
But this determinate presentation is not of a subjective idea, but 
of an external objective fact possessed of practical efficiency. 
And this objective fact referred to is not an actual reality, as it 
lacks the distinctive features of a living reality, which is unique 
and self-identical and as it is not confined to one individual, but 
comprises in its reference all the possible individuals. Nor can 
it be a universal, since a universal has been proved to be a 
conceptual fiction. So the import of a word is neither a sub¬ 
jective idea nor an objective fact and ultimately transpires 
to be an illusory projection. And when we refer to the 
denotation of a word, we mean this illusory projection and 
nothing else. 

There is still another theory which holds that words do not 
signify any real object at all, nor do they convey any determinate 
idea. Words are but symbolic values and stand on the same 
level with signs and gestures. They produce an indeterminate 
and contentless intuition {pratibhd), which comes to be associated 
with objective facts by repeated usage. They are destitute of 
definite presentative content and are only vaguely suggestive of 
facts and actions, as is seen in the case of children and animals. 
And even this suggestion has no direct bearing on definite objective 
data. Had it been directly grounded in an objective reality^ 
there would have been no occasion for the conflicting interpreta¬ 
tions of texts or contradictory expositions ; and fictions and stories 
16 
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could not have been possible.* Now the implications of this 
theory have got to be thproughly threshed out. If this sugges¬ 
tion (pratibM) is supposed to have reference to an objective fact, 
then how can a particular word give rise to various suggestions 
in various mind8» when the objective reality is uniform in 
character ? And if the verbal suggestion of intuition have ab¬ 
solutely no bearing on an objective datum, then also they would be 
unmeaning nonsense and as such could not lead to any volitional 
activity^ which is however the actual fact. If it is supposed that 
the subjective suggestion is erroneously believed to be an objective 
fact, then the import of words would be an illusory fiction and 
the ideation and volitional activity would be a case of unmiti¬ 
gated subjective illusion. But this illusion must have a raison 
d'etre, otherwise an uncaused illusion can emerge always and 
everywhere and no case for its limitation can be made out. If 
however the illusion is traced to the peculiar distinctive nature 
of individual entities, which sharply distinguishes it from entities 
of contradictory nature and which thus cumulatively gives rise 
to the idea of a generic universal, then this theory of suggestion 
will have nothing to^differentiate it from the Buddhist theory 
of Apoha, 

There are some other theorists, again, who maintain that 
the subjective idea and the objective fact are structurally and 
qualitatively close analogues like two twin brothers ; and though 
the objective reality is not the significate of a word, still the sub¬ 
jective idea leads to the objective fact by reason of its close analogy. 
But this theory fails to explain the invariable objective refer¬ 
ence of verbal cognition. The analogy of twin brothers does not 
help the issue. It is not a fact that one twin will be invariably 

’ yathai 'va by aaku4ilbhigbatadayo basty&dlnam artbapratipattau 
pratibbabetavo bhavaoti. tath& aarve ’rthavat-samoiata vrksSdayab dabda 
yathabbyuaaib pratibbfim&tropasambarabetavo bbavanti. na tv artbaifi 
aakfat pratipadayanti. anyatba hi katbam parasparaparabat^ pravacana- 

bhed& utpadyakathaprabaadha4 oaavavikalpoparacitapadartbabbadadyotak&b. 

syuriti. T. 8. P., p. 286. Va. P., II, 119 ; T. S., dls. 892, 902-905. 
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confused with the other. The real person intended may be under- 
stood and so the subjective image may not be invariably con¬ 
founded with the objective fact and sometimes may be correctly 
apprehended as subjective and in that case the activity bearing 
on the objective fact will be impossible of explanation.* 

All these different theories can be summarily dismissed by 
this dialectic : Is the import of words a reality or not ? If it be 
a reality, is it fluxional or permanent ? If the former, it cannot 
have the synthetic reference, and if the latter, then the emergence 
of successive ideas would be unaccountable. And so the theory 
of the Vaihha^ikas who postulate the existence of a word-entity 
(ndmakdya) and of an objective generic character (nimitta)' 
existing as part of the reality signified by a word is equally in¬ 
defensible. If the word-category and the meaning-category be 
something momentary or non-momentary, then they would be 
absolutely unavailing.’ 

We have seen that words have no objective reference. 
Neither the individual nor the universal can be actually signified 
by a word, because the individual is self-contained and has 
nothing to do with any other individual, similar or dissimilar and 
as such cannot be the subject of verbal convention (samaya); and 

^ atha matam yo vivak^aviparivartl rupfidir artho ya4 ca bahyas tayob 
aarupyatn asty atab sarQpy&d aoodite bubye prayrttir bbavisyati yamalaka- 
vad ity ata aha—s&rupyac oa druter vpttib katharb va 'dabdacohite 1 aaru* 
pyM yainalakavat I (Si. QOS). T. S. P., p. 280. 

N.B. Most of these theories have been alluded to ia the VSkyapadiya 
of Bhartrhari and the T. S. and the PaHjikd have takea them from that 
work. Of course the criticism is eatirely original. Vid« Ya. Pa.. Ch. II, 
i\s. 118-184. 

2 Vide, The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 106. 

Cf. yo 'pi Vaibba^ikab ^abdavisayam namakbyam nimittskhyam c& 
'rthacibaorupam viprayuktach sadiskaram. icchati, tad apy etenai 'va dusitazb 
dra^t&vyam, tath& hi tan namadi yadi k^apikach tadi azivay&yogab> ak^apj- 
katve kramijfiajianupapattib. 

T. S. P., p. 290. 
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the universal is a chimerical abstraction and a subjective fiction^ 
pure and simple. Now the question is relevant that if words do 
not signify any real object, then what is its signification ? Words 
certainly have got a meaning and an objective external reference 
too and this cannot be accounted for if words are supposed to 
signify a subjective idea existing internally within the mind. A 
subjective idea cannot be reconciled with an extra-subjective refer¬ 
ence. The Buddhist however rejoins that what is signified by a 
word is neither a subjective idea nor an objective reality, but 
something fictitious and unreal, which is neither here nor 
there. The fact of the matter is that both the speaker and 
the hearer apprehend in fact and reality a mental image, a 
subjective content and not any objective fact ; but the speaker 
thinks that he presents an objective fact to the hearer and the 
bearer too is deluded into thinking that the presented meaning 
is not a mental image, but an objective verity. The speaker 
and the hearer are both labouring under a common delusion 
like two ophthalmic patients who see two moons and communi¬ 
cate their experience to each other. So the connotation of words 
is but a subjective idea, a mental image, which however is 
hypostatised as an objective reality existing in its own right 
independently of the thinking mind.^ And as this mental image 
is found to have a distinctive character of its own which marks 
it out from other such mental representations and thus to contain 
a negative implication, we characterise it by a negative 
expression, viz., * negation of another ’ (any&poha). The 
connotation of a word therefore is a subjective notion, a 
mental image in the first instance, which is a positive idea no 
doubt. But as it has an exclusive reference by implication 
and as this negative implication gives the verbal import its 

1 tasm&d esa vikslpavi^ayo na jiianakaro na 'pi bahya ity alika eva- 
^ atheyab, yatha ha Dharmottarahi buddhya kalpikaya viviktam 
aparair yad rupam ullikhyate I buddhir no na bahir ’* iti. 

Tat. ti., p. 485. 
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distiuguishing character, its real significance and force, the 
connotation of a word is rightly looked upon and designated 
as a fundamental negation. The negative characterisation has 
a four-fold raison d' etre ; in the first place, because the mental 
content, the ideal representation, which is occasioned by a word 
and which as such should be regarded as its meaning and import, 
has a distinctive individuality and this individuality will have 
no meaning if it does not negate and exclude other such 
ideal contents. That it is a definite idea means that it is not 
any other and this definite Individuality cannot have a meaning 
and a raison d'etre unless it negates what it is not. So nega¬ 
tion constitutes its fundamental individuality ; negation is its 
very life and soul, without which it will be an empty nonsense. 
Secondly, because the verbal idea leads to the attainment 
of a real individual entity, which has a self-identity peculiarly 
its own. The real is something which is detached and 
severed from all other individuals, similar or dissimilar. So 
the reality from which word and its meaning derive their 
significance and utility being something essentially negative 
in character, the word-meaning should be looked upon as 
essentially negative in function. Thirdly, because the ideal 
representation is directly caused by a self-identical real, which 
is exclusive of other individuals. Lastly, because vulgar 
people regard the ideal concept, the verbal import, as identical 
with the self-contained reality, which possesses an exclusive 
identity. So the negative character of a verbal import has 
a twofold meaning and justification, one essential and the 
other incidental, according as it is grounded in its essential 
individuality^ as well as from its source of origin and,ultimate 
reference. 

And this negation has a twofold aspect according as it is 
relative or absolute. An absolute negation is an unqualified 
pure negation and has no positive reference, remote or direct. 
For example, ^ the cow is not not-cow * is a negative judgment, 
pure and simple. A relative negation on the other hand has 
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primarily a positive reference and its negative value is only 
indirect and implied inasmuch as it comes into relief only in 
reference to an other. It is an afQrmation in and by itself and 
only in relation to an other it becomes negative in force. For 
instance, the concept ^ cow ’ is in and by itself a positive fact^ 
but in relation to a horse, it is a negative concept. And this 
relative negation may be again twofold, viz.^ a* concept and 
a fact. The import of words is a relatively negative concept 
and is neither a fact nor an absolute negation. It is not an 
absolute negation inasmuch as it is a conoeptual construction 
positive in character, but it is not regarded as a true measure 
of reality, because it carries a factual objective reference^; 
though it does not possess any objectivity in itself. As a 
concept it is a purely subjective phenomenon and is true and real 
qud subjective ; but it has an objective external reference 
and that constitutes its falsity. But though false and unreal 
it is only a concept that is generated by a word and it is 
this concept which is regarded as the meaning of that word. 
So the denotative relation of word and meaning is at bottom 
a relation of causality between a fact (word) and a concept, or 
to be precise, between one concept and another concept. But 
this concept is not a pure negation and is as much positive as 
anything. But though positive in appearance, it has a negative 
implication, as negation is its determinant and formative 
principle, as set forth above. So when Dignaga declared that 
word imports a negation and neither an objective universal nor a 
particular, he only emphasised this negative implication of verbal 
import. He did not mean that negation was the primary and 
apparent connotation. But Uddyotakara and Kumftrila misunder¬ 
stood the real significance of BignSga’s doctrine and raised objec¬ 
tions which were uncalled for and irrelevant. All their objections 
and criticism proceed upon the assumption that Dignaga regarded 
pure negation as the connotation of words and when they say 
that pure negation without a positive basis is unintelligible 
nonsensej, this does not affect the central position of the master 
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and only fights with a shadow of their own creation. The con¬ 
notation of a word is a positive concept and when Dignaga 
characterised it as a negation, be only emphasised its essential 
negative implication which makes the verbal import significant 
and meaningful. Uddyotakara argues, ** Is this * negation of the 
opposite' itself the expressible meaning of the word '’negation *? 
If it is the expressed meaning, then the position should be 
surrendered that negation is the signification of words. At any 
rate, the expression 'negation of the opposite ’ signifies some* 
thing which is not a negation of an other. If it were so, there 
would arise a regressiis ad infinihm, because the negated other, 
‘ the non-negation * would require another negation and so on. 
And if negation is not its signification, then something else 
should be assigned as its meaning and that being non-negation 
would transpire to be something positive. And if ‘negation’ itself 
be the signification of the expression * apoha ’ (negation) and 
not * negation of an other,’then the proposition that ‘a word 
signifies its meaning by negating the meaning of other words ’ 
would come to mean ' that a word signifies an other jvithout 
signifying it*—which is a case of plain contradiction.” ' But 
this argument of Uddyotakara, apart from its sophistry, is based 
upon a misconception. Uddyotakara has been carried away by 
the prima facie meaning of the position. We have observed 
before that the relation of denotation is a relation of causality. 
When,a word is said to denote an object, it does not do anything 
more than this : the word only generates in the subject’s mind 
a conceptual image, which is distinct and different from other 
concepts and this conceptual image is believed to be an external 
reality existing ahead and independently of the thinking mind. 
And denotation of meaning by a word is nothing but the produc¬ 
tion of this conceptual image by a word. The negation is not 
directly connoted but is only understood by implication. The 
word * cow * only engenders a conceptual image of the reality 


' N. V., pp. 328-29, T&t. Ji, p. 492. 
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* cow,’but as this conceptual image has a self-identity distinct 
from that of other concepts, its distinctive character is felt and 
distinction means negation of what it is not. So the criticism 
of Bbamaha—that if the connotation of the word * cow * be con¬ 
tingent on ‘ not-oow,’ then some other word would be in request 
to signify the positive cow—does not affect our position, as the 
word does not connote the negative idea in the first instance. 
As the proposition * Devadatta is fat but does not dine at day ’ 
conveys a negative meaning in the first instance, but has a 
positive implication, ‘ He certainly takes a hearty meal at night, 
otherwise how could he be fat ?’ and as these two positive and 
negative judgments conveyed by a self-identical proposition do 
not offend against the law of contradiction, exactly so a word 
can occasion a positive and a negative concept, one by its denota¬ 
tive power and the other by implication. So the objection of 
BhSmaha does not arise at all, as we, Buddhists, do not hold 
that a word denotes the negftive idea first. The word has a 
meaning in the positive concept and the negative import is a 
resultant cognition.^ 

And this conceptual form is regarded as the universal in¬ 
forming and underlying all the individual members, because it 
is conceived to be the common factor of all perceived individuals. 
But this universal is but a conceptual construction and though 
not an objective entity it is regarded as such owing to the in¬ 
fluence of nescience inherent in every conscious subject. And 
this conceptual form is variously designated as * negation of the 
opposite * {any&poha) by the Buddhist and as an objective uni¬ 
versal by the Realist. This_universal is nothing but a conceptual 

' babyartbadhyavas&yena pravrttam pratibimbakam i 
utpadayati yene 'yarh tena 'he 'ty apadi^yate l 
tasya oa pratibimbaaya gat&v ev& 'nugamyate I 

8&marthyad anyaviSle^. 

divSbhojanavftkyader ivS 'aya 'pi pbaladvayam I 
a&k^at samarthyato yasm&n na 'nvayo vyatirekav^ I 

T.S., A\b. 1017, 1019, 1020. 
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construction and has no existence outside the subjective conscious¬ 
ness. And though it has QO existence outside consciousness, 
it is fondly hypostatised as an objective category by the inherent 
illusory tendencies of the subject. But it is not an unfounded 
illusion for that, as the idea is remotely derived from an 
objective datum. The conceptual forms however are regarded 

as unreal fictions^ because they are not objective facts with 
which they are supposed to be identical and so far as their 
objectivity is concerned, they are regarded as illusory fic¬ 
tions. Now a question is raised, * Well, if there is no objective 
universal and all reals are self-enclosed and self-contained parti¬ 
culars, each distinct and different from the other, then how is it 
that they should give rise to a conceptual image, which is not 
particularistic in its reference but comprises all the discrete and 
distinct individuals in its fold ? And how again a common 
name is affixed to all the individuals and it should denote not 
this or that individual, but all the individuals, possible add 
actual ? If an objective universal is postulated over and above 
the individuals, then such ideas and such verbal usage become 
intelligible and not otherwise.' But the Buddhist answers 
that our ideas are not exact copies of external reality and 
it has been proved in the chapter on universals that ideas 
need not be contingent on corresponding objective realities at 
all. There is no impossibility in the fact that individuals, 
though discrete and distinct, should give rise to an identical 
concept. It is a matter of experience that some individuals, 
though distinct and different from one another, discharge an 
identical action and this uniform causal efficiency is the 
ground and raison d’etre of common appellation and common 
concept. The individual jars are each distinct and different, 
but they are labelled with a common name 'jar,' because they 
possess a uniform causal efficiency with regard to drawing 
of water and the like. In the preceding chapter we have 
mentioned the case of medicinal herbs aiid minerals, as an 
instance in point as to bow they are refeJTcd to by the common 
16 
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aame of ‘purgative,’ though they have nothing in common. 
But a difficulty has been raised in this connexion: ‘ Well, there 
can be no identical causal efficiency in different individuals. The 
drawing of water and the like which is discharged by the iiidi- 
vidual jars is not identical, but varies from individual to indivi¬ 
dual and the cognition of each such individual and of its action 
too is variable in each case. So the identical efficiency, on 
which you would base the conceptual thought, is an unfounded 
assumption.’ Yes, we reply. The activity of individuals is 
variant in each case, nay, in each moment and its cognitions too 
are not identical- But still they possess the capacity for generat¬ 
ing an idea of an identity. It may be argued that this efficiency 
for identical conception too is not anything distinct from the 
individual entities and so the conceptual thought should also be 
variable in each case. And then there would be no ground for 
this identical concept and nomenclature. Yes, we admit the jus¬ 
tice of these objections ; but we do not base our position on the 
identity of the actions or of the cognitions. The actions and the 
cognitions are no doubt variant and have no nexus or identity 
between them. We do not rely on any such identity. We only 
speak of the identical reference. The cognitions of individual 
jars, though different per se in each and every case, still the 
determinate judgment, which follows in its trail, contains an 
invariable reference to an identity, though this identity is only 
an illusory construction from discrete particulars.* 

Jayanta Bha^ta, however, has put forward an elaborate 
contention against this interpretation of conceptual knowledge. 
Jayanta contends, “ Well, it is a dogmatic assertion that the 

> T. 8 ., 81s. 1034, 1036-37. Of. yo 'sau pratyavamarfapralyayas 
tasya ^'pi svalaksapabhedena bhidyamanabvad ekafcvam asiddham. tata 4 ca 
tasya 'py ekatvasiddhaye paraoa ekukarapratyavamarsakai-yam anusarato 
’navastha syfit. tata4 ca ’naTasthitaikakSryataya na kvacid eka^rutmivedsh 
aiddhyet. nai 'tad asti. na hi pratyavamar^apratyayasyai 'kakaryatayai 
•kafcvam ucyate. kiih tarh:? ekarfchadhyavaaayitayfi, tena na 'navaethS 
bhsTi?yati. T. 84 P., p. 825. 
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conceptual judgment (inMpfl), which arises in the trail of per¬ 
ceptual knowledge, should cognise only that negative aspect of 
the reality, which distinguishes it from dissimilar things and not 
the other side which distinguishes it from similars too. It may 
be contended that if the full individuality, exclusive of similar 
and dissimilar entities, is supposed to be cognised in the concep¬ 
tual knowledge to'i, then there would be nothing left to distin¬ 
guish it from the original perceptual experience and so the concep¬ 
tual knowledge will be reduced to an effete and ineffectual repeti¬ 
tion of the perceptual experience. But Jayanta says that this 
contingency is not to be avoided by the Realists, who think that 
the conceptual knowledge has a definite objective in the univer¬ 
sal. And even if it be regarded as a useless repetition of the 
perceptual experience, that need not be a deterrant barrier 
against this possibility. Because there is nothing repugnant 
in the fact that two cognitions should cognise one and the same 
thing. Our cognitions do not proceed with a view to necessity 
and they require no justification by utilitarian considerations. 
And this repetition should not be treated as a peg to bang this 
theory on. A man whose thirst has been satisfied may not have 
any use for a glass of ice-water, but that is no excuse that he 
should regard it a.s a piece of silver for that. We cannot be 
persuaded to believe that conceptual knowledge proceeds by 
halves, that it should take note of one aspect and not of the 
other. The negative side of the individual is not anything 
different from the individual itself aud negation of similars is as 
much a part of its essence as negation of dissimilars. Then why 
should there be any bias in favour of the latter aspect and the 
former should be ignored vcith contempt 7 If however the full 
negativity is apprehended in the conceptual knowledge, all our 
knowledge will be knowledge of particulars, but this will sound 
the death-knell of linguistic usage and inferential knowledge, 
which proceed on the knowledge of universals. And ii the 
negation of opposites, from which the Buddhist works out 
the knowledge of universals, be an objective fact, it will <m]y 
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reinstate the universal under another name. If the negation be 
traced to a subjective memory-impression (vasand), tlien also 
the objective universal has got to be postulated, as memory is 
not an ultimate fact but presupi^ses an original experience, 
which must have an objective datum as its cause So the novel 
interpretation of apoha of the later Buddhists, which sought to 
save the doctrine of Dignaga from the onslaughts of Kumarila, 
has not succeeded in finding for it a liavcn of peace and 
security.” * 

Jayanta further contends tliat the reference to an identity, 
on which the Buddhist has sought to base the syntlietic concep¬ 
tual knowledge is an ungrounded assumption. It may be con¬ 
tended that the content of conceptual knowledge which follows 
upon the perception of a black cow is not different from the 
content of another conceptual knowledge which follows upon the 
perception of a yellow cow and this identity of content of all 
conceptual cognitions is tlie ground of synthesis of distinct cogni¬ 
tions and of the particular individual objects rcferi'cd to by 
it. But this argument of the Buddhist is more ingenious than 
convincing. The conceptual cognitions arc distinct and 
separate one from the other, being momentary like the principle of 
consciousness from which it is not anywise distinct. As regards 
the contents of such conceptual cognitions, which are i-egarded 
as non-distinct in all such cognitions, wc ask, is the content 
distinct from the cognitions or not ? If it is distinct, it is an 
objective universal with only a different name affixed to it, there 
being no reason to regard it as an unreal fiction. If however the 
content is not anywise distinct from the conceptual cognition, it 
should be different with different cognitions and so cannot be 
supposed to be identical, on the strength of which you would 
explain the synthetic reference of such cognitions. * 

» N.M.,pp. 316-17. 

^ y'tkalpollikbyaman^carQbbedanavagamad vikalpanam aikyam 
yadr^am evai 'kai&baley&disvalaksauadarfananantarabbuva ’pi vikalpeno 
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These objections of Jayanta have been boldly and squarely 
faced by Ratnaklrti in his * Apohasiddhi * and they have been 
effectively refuted by him. The power of generating the idea of 
one universal, which is the content of conceptual cognitions, is 
certainly not distinct from the cognitions themselves and so an 
objective imivei-sal has no logical justification to he posited apart 
from and independent of the subjective ideation. The generative 
efficiency is non-distinct from the individual cognitions and as 
such cannot but vary with varying individual cognitions. But 
that does not detract from its invariable identical reference. If 
one thing is equally efficient with another thing, what is there to 
find fault with ? And what about your universals ? Does not 
one universal generate the self-same synthetic concept as another 
universal does, though they arc distinct from one another and 
have no other universal underlying and synthesising them ? So 
our individuals, though particular and discrete, can with equal 
cogency be supposed to generate a selfsame concept without any 
gratuitous aid from an external universal, existing in and outside 
of them. The universals are all labelled by a common name, 
tjiz., as universal and because they lack another universal, they 
are on the. same level with particularistic individuals, os univer¬ 
sals in relation to one another arc no less particularistic than 
individuals. And if in spite of their particularistic character, 
there is no difficulty in the matter of their competency with 
regard to an identical concept and nomenclature, what earthly 
reason is there that a ghost of doubt should be raised with regard 

’llikhita ikSlro gaur iti tadriam eva gopi^daataradariananaDtarajanmana 

’ti vi^ayabbedat tadaikyam ucyate.tad etad api na hfdaya^amam 

nbbidbiyatc. vikalpas Uvad vijMnak^a^asvabbavatvad anyonyam bbinnk 
eva bbavaoti—yas tu vikalpollikhita &karo 'nupalabhyarD&nabhedaa tebbyo 
vyatirikto 'vyatirikto vfi. vyatiriktai cet syat s^&nyam ove 'darn 
Damantareuo 'ktam bhavati. avtUiavatvokrto vi^e^a ibi can na. avaetavatve 
f uktyabbavat. avyatirikta^ cet sa &karas tarbt vikalpasvarupavad bbidyata 
eve 'ti kathaib tadaikyam katbam va tadaikye bhinnaafim api dar^anw&m 
mi4rikaraj;iam avakolpate? N. M., pp. 814.16. 
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to particulars ? If lack of a uuiversal underlying and informing 
the distinctive individuals be regarded as a condemnation, then 
the realistic universals should be equally condemned.* And the 
other objection of Jayanta,—that conceptual knowledge should 
take cognisance of the full individuality, with its twofold negative 
implication and not alone the negation of dissimilar's as negation 
of similars, too, is as much an integral part of the reality as the 
othei* negation, namely, of dissimilars,—is an objection which is 
neither fair nor worthwhile. The objection can be raised against 
th^Naiyayika too. It can be equally legitimately asked why 
should not the primal indeterminate cognition take note of the 
universal and if it is supposed to cognise the universal, then, why 
should it not be explicit like the determinate conceptual 
judgment ? If it is supposed that the explicit relational reference 
is due to the remembrance of name-relation, the Buddhist too can 
have recourse to the self-same explanation. The conceptual 
judgment is regarded as distinct from the perceptual experience 
not from any fear of repetition or lack of utilitarian value, but 
from the variation of contents. So Jayanta’s censure and logical 
sermonisings are equally uncalled for. It may be asked, why 
this preference for one aspect of truth to the exclusion of the 
other ? Why this playing by halves ? Our answer is that there 
is no favouritism in our theory and if it savours of undeserved 
preference, it is the fault of human psychology and not of our 
theory. The idea of the universal does not arise in the primal 
sense-experience, because the conditions are lacking in it. When 
the primal sense-experience is reinforced by a memory of the 

* nanu samanyaprabyayajaoanasamarbhyam yady ekasmSt plpdad 
abhinoam. tada vijattyavySvrbtam piud&ntaram asamartham. atha bhin- 
nam, bada tad eva sam&Qyam, oamni paraiti viv&da iti cet? abbinnai'va 
sS fiaktib prabivastu. yafcha tv. ekab ^aktasvabhavo bhavas lalhS 'nyo ’pi 
bhavaa kidr^arii dosam avahati ? yath& bhavatuiii jatir eka 'pi samana- 
dhvaniprasavahetur aaya ’pi svarupenai 'va jatyantaraniraiiek^a, tatha 
'smikain vyaktir api jatinirapekfa svarupenai 'va bhinna betuh A 8 
p. 13. 
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previous experience of another individual, then and then alone 
the concept of the universal arises in the mind. But this univer¬ 
sal is a hollow subjective creation and is not an objective reality, 
as supposed by the Realist.* We have thoroughly proved the 
worthlessness of the claims of these universals to being regarded as 
objective categories and the arguments need not be repeated 
here. 

Jayanta has contended that if the negatiop of opposites be 
traced to a memory-impression, it would end in proving the 
existence of objective universals, as memory presupposes an 
original experience and experience is impossible without 
an objective datum. But this is only an assumption based 
on analogy. The memory-impressions of universals etc., have 
an infinite past history and they cannot be assigned a definite 
beginning. So the objection does not touch our central position that 
universals are ideal constructions and not facts. And when we 
speak of words as denotative of universals, we mean nothing 
more than their efficiency for generating a conceptual image 
with its implicit negation of dissimilar entities and concepts.* 
The conceptual contents are erroneously believed to be objective 
facts and this objective reference has proved a veritable snare 
for the Realists, who mistake the false appearance for a reality. 
If however a word really denoted a living fact, then, all predica¬ 
tion would be unaccountable. The Realist bolds that the subject 
and the predicate in a proposition are equated with objective facts, 
but this is opposed to reason. If the word * cow * really denoted 
an actually living cow, no predication about it would be 
justifiable. In the proposition * the cow exists,’ the predication 

^ yat punab samanyabh&ve 8umrmyapratyaya8y& 'kasmikaWam uktam, 
tad ayuklam. yatab purvapiqdadariftnasmara^asabak&riQa ’tirioyaman& 
vi4e?apra>-yayajamk& 8ilrQa.jri nirvifayam eumanyavikalpaoi utpadayati. 
A. S..p. 12. ' 

^ tatra 8amaoyavacan& uktab 4abda gha^adayab I 
vijatlyavyavacchinnapratibimbaikahetavab I 


T. S., i\. 1088. 
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of ‘existeoce ’ is redundant if it relates to a living cow actually 
in existence. Neither can * non-existence* be predicated, as that 
would involve a contradiction in terms. If the ‘ cow ’ is supposed 
to refer to a cow not in existence, that too does not improve the 
situation, as affirmation of existence with reference to a non¬ 
existent cow would be a case of self-contradiction and denial of 
existence would involve a useless tautology. So the very fact of 
subject-predicate relation proves that words stand for conceptual 
fictions and not objective entities.' All reals are momentary 
point-instants, exclusive of all similar or dissimilar entities and 
there can be no relation between them. Korean there be any 
split of the integer of reality into a quality and a substance. But 
linguistic usage proceeds on the assumption of such relations of 
synthesis and analysis, integration and division, which are not 
possible between two real objective facts. For instance, the word 
‘ forest * denotes a number of trees integrated into one whole, 
but in reality, the trees, individual by individual, are absolutely 
detached from one aaother and have no objective nexus between 
one aud the other. Again when we speak of n ‘blue flower,’ 
the two things ‘blue’ quality and the‘flower* substance are 
understood to be distinct entities brought together. But in 
reality, the flower and the blue are one and the same thing, the 
division is only a conceptual construction without any factual 
basis.* Let alone the function of words in the rfile of subject 
and predicate, which proceeds on conceptual integration and 
division, even the direct import of words should be regarded as 
conceptual in character. Sometimes these concepts have a 

^ kiti oa svalaksa^ataaam vastuoi vooye sarvatmana pratipatteb. 
vidbmi^edhayor ayogab- taaya hi sadbb&ve 'at! 'ti vyartbam, na 'at! ’ty 
aaamurthdm. asadbhave nastl 'ti vyartbam. astl’ty asamartham. asti 
• oa ’styadipadaprayogab- A. S., pp. 7.8. 

‘ saibsrjyantc na bhidyante avato 'rthab paramartbikab I 
rupam ekam aoekam oa teau buddher upaplavab I 


T. S. P..p. 228 under 1049. 
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remote bearing on objective reality .being derived from it,.but.there 
are others which refer to a fiction or they are such as to relate to 
a fact and a fiction in the same fashion. Thus, the word. * blue ’ 
connotes a real fact, the word ‘rabbit’s horn* refers to a fiction 
and such expressions as ‘ amorphous * are indefinite, being 
referable to a fact, ni^., ‘ consciousness ’ and a fiction, e.g., * & 
rabbit’s horn.* So the content of words should be regarded as 
conceptual constructions conjured up from the store of sub* 
conscious impressions deposited from beginningless time.^ 

The Realists have found a crux in this situation and have 
not been able to give a satisfactory explanation of this phenome¬ 
non consistently with their theory. Vacaspati and Jayanta 
Bhatta hold that the connotation of a word is neither exclusively 
a universal nor exclusively a particular, but a particular as 
determined and qualified by a universal. But when pressed with 
the question, how can there be any predication of either existence 
or non-existence with reference to such concrete facts, which 
are supposed to be living objective facts, Vacaspati gives up 
his original position and adopts another view that words denote 
universals and, though eternal by nature, they are amenable to 
affirmation, or negation, being subsistent in an infinite number 
of individuals widely distributed in infinite space and time. So 
when existence is predicated, it means that the universal is 
related to a present individual and negation of existence only 
emphasises that the universal is related to a past or a future 
individual as opposed to a present, living individual.* Jayanta 

^ aQ.fidiva 3 anodbhutayikalpapariai 9 thita}.i I iabdarthas trividho 
dbarmi bhSTabhavobba/&drayaU I bh&y&^rayo yatha nllam iti, abhaviUrayo 
yatha da^avi^apam iti, ubhaySArayo yatha amurtam iti, amurtam hi bhavati 
Ttjiiaziam bhavati oa ^a^avis&uam. Tfit. ti., p. 467. 

Cf. taam&o ebabdapratibhasasya b&hy&rthabh&VHbhavaa&dharapyaih 
na tadvi^ayatam k^amate. A. 8., p. 8. 

^ taamaj jatimatyo vyaktayo .vikalpan&m dabduaam &a gocarab.> 

na oa dabdartbasya bhavabbavasadh&rapyam no 'papadyate. sa hi sva* 
rQpato nitya 'pi deSak&laviprakir 9 aQaatavyaktyairayatay& bhavabhava- 
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too observes that as a word primarily denotes exclusively a 
universal without auy reference to its existence or non-existenoo, 
the fact of existence or non-existence is predicated of it to satisfy 
aoi intellectual demand and to emphasise its definitive existence. 
It may savour of repetition, but this repetition is necessary for 
the sake of emphasis. For instance, when we make a statement 
like this—'The jar is a jar and not a cloth,’ there is a repetition 
no doubt, but this repetition only emphasises the exclusive 
identity of the subject and so is not unjustified.' 

Katnakirti observes that Vficaspati here contradicts himself 
and apart from contradiction or surrender of his position, which is 
more or less a question of personal aberration, he has been forced 
to concede that a word cannot denote an ' individual * and also 
that predication is not competent to an individual and this is 
evident when he throws the entire weight upon the * universal.’ 
And as these universals are conceptual fictions, he practically 
accepts the Buddhist position and even if they be regarded as ob¬ 
jective cntitiesi predication of existence or non-existence is equally 
untenable with reference to these universals. When he says that 
the predication of existence means the relation of universal to a 
living individual, he only seeks to avoid the logical absurdity by 
a subterfuge. Existence or non-existence always relates to an 
individual, because individuals are alone possessed of practical 
efficiency and as such are alone amenable to predication. We 
can quote Jayanta Bbat^a in this connexion to expose the fallacy 
of Vacaspati’s position. Jayanta observes that a universal is 

8&dharael bbavoty astui&stiBatnbaudhayogy&, yartam&navyak6isainbandhit& 
hi jiitdr astita, atit&a&gatavyaktisambaiidhita oa nastiU. 

T&t. tl., p. 487, A. S., p. 8. 

1 sarvasya gaur ityadilabdajanitasya jfianasya 'titatvady anapekfya 
aanaanyamatravisayatvad ak56ksanirakarap5y& 'ati nasti 'ti padantarath 
prayujyam&nain sambadhyate. aiyatarQpitaniicitanijarQpe vaetuni vasfcvan- 
tara^ya vyayacobedabandbanam i|yafca eya ghato ghata eva na paja Hi. 
’N. M..p.817. 
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neither an agent, nor possesses differences of sex, nor is it amenM 
able to numerical variation, but these are invariably the connota¬ 
tion of words and suffixes. So the universal cannot be supposed 
to be the denoted meaning of a word.' And the view, which 
takes the universul-in-individual to be the denotation of a word, 
is fully exposed to the objections advanced against the individual. 
If the individual be the meaning of a word, no matter whether 
qualified by a universal or not, the objections lying against 
the ‘individual ’ will apply with full force against the theory. 

We have seen that*the import of a word is primarily and 
naturally a conceptual construction and not an objective fact,, 
whether individual or universal. This conceptual construction 
is however hypostatised as an objective reality by an inherent 
subjective illusion and this becomes the intended import of a 
word. It is affirmative in character and reference, but is charac¬ 
terised by the Buddhist philosopher in terms of negation on the 
ground of its logical negative implication. But the negation is 
only a logical pre-supposition and is not psychologically felt in 
the first presentation. Digoaga seems to be the first philo¬ 
sopher who promulgated this theory. Words have a synthetic 
and comprehensive import, but as particulars are alone real in 
Dignftga’s school of thought, and as particulars are absolutely 
distinct and discrete without any connecting link or nexus, the 
universal of the Realist was equated with a negative concept 
and words were held to denote this negative concept and not any 
positive fact. There are indications which warrant us to suppose 
that Dignaga put forward the theory of apoha as a pure negation 
without any positive reference and so his theory came in for 
ruthless animadversion first in the hands of Uddyotakara and 
then of KumArila.* Rumania dealt sledge-hammer blows and 
demolished the theory in toto. Later Buddhists, notably 

1 .karakarii liAgaifi aaiikhya ca, na cai ‘tat tritayoin prStipa- 

dik&rtha jutav anveti. ua jatih karakam, na ca jateb stripumnapumsaka- 
vibhago, na oS ‘aya dvitvadiyoga iti. Ibid, p. 822. 

* Vide the footnote I, p. 188. 
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^antarak^ita, gave altogether a new orientation to the theory and 
we find this position again attacked by Vacaspati and Jayanta 
Bhatta. Ratnakirti came after Vacaspati Misra and refuted the 
objections advanced by. VScaspati and others and veered round 
to the old position of Dignflga. Fiona the historical point of 
.view, we may be justified in surmising thioe distinctive land¬ 
marks in the eventful caioer of the doctrine of apoha. (1) In the 
first place, apoha or any&poha, as formulated by DignSga, had its 
natural meaning of pure negation, so far at least as its compre¬ 
hensive reference was concerned. It had no positive content or 
reference. (2) In the second place, * apoha ’ was given 
altogether a new interpretation, dpofta was supposed to stand 
for a positive conceptual construction, a purely subjective idea, 
fondly objectified by the realistic bias of our psychological consti¬ 
tution. This realistic reference was traced* to the working of 
previous sub-conscious impressions lying embedded in the sub¬ 
liminal region of consciousness from k beginninglcss time. 
But still it bad a negative implication and this negative aspect, 
though not psychologically felt, was regarded to be the funda¬ 
mental keynote of verbal import. The universal of the Realist 
was demolished by a powerful dialectic and the subjective concept 
was ushered into existence to do duty for the objective universal. 
The negative character, though dethroned from the psychological 
sphere, was installed with all the pomp and paraphernalia of 
regal majesty in the domain of logic with all its sovereign rights 
restored. (3) In the third place, we find Ratnakirti entering 
the aren* with his subtle dialectic and forceful diction. He does 
not subscribe to the position of Sftntarak§ita, who held that word 
conveyed a positive meaning in the first instance and a negative 
import by logical implication. There were some other Buddhist 
thinkers, we guess from the words of Ratnakirti, who thought 
negation to be the primary meaning and the positive aspect of 
negation was supposed to be understood by a logical construction.^ 

1 Yal tu gob pratitau ‘na tadotma paratmc ' ti’aamarthyat ,(U/. praaa- 
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Katnakirti differs from the latter theory also. He maintains 
like the Naiydyikas that the connotation of a word is a complex, 
being a conceptual image as qualified by a negation of the 
opposite entities. The meaning of a word is therefore neither 
purely positive nor purely negative with contrary logical implica¬ 
tion, but even psychologically a distinctive concept with the 
element of distinction or negation as a part of the felt content. 
The word ' cow ’ is conventionally affixed to the distinctive 
cow-concept felt as divorced from not-eows. Though the 
negative element is not distinctly articulated in words it is 
there as a felt content none the less. Just as the concept 
of * blue-lotus,’ to which the word * indivara ’ is affixed by 
convention, is a complex of blue and lotus and the * blue’ is felt 
as much as the * lotus’ in one sweep, so in the case of such ex¬ 
pression as ‘cow,’ which gives rise to a complex concept of ‘cow- 
as-distinct-from-non-cow.’ Here the non-cow is felt as much as 
the cow—the negative and the positive factor being present 
alike. Eatnakirti refuses to believe that the negation is under¬ 
stood by logical implication from the positive content or that the 
positive reference is a deduction from primary negation. If the 
negative aspect is not comprehended as a part and parcel of the 
verbal concept, we cannot explain the selective and exclusive 
character of the volitional activity following upon it. Why does 
the subject avoid the horse and address himself to the cow ‘when 
he is directed to tether a cow ? * This exclusion of non-cow and 
adoption of the cow is proof positive that the negative aspect of 
the concept is comprehended as much as the existential re¬ 
ference in the first conceptual knowledge generated by a verbal 
expression.^ Eatnakirti thus restored ‘apofea’ (negation) to its 

jyapratisedbo ’pi samarthjena prai^yate I na tadatma parStme 'ii, T.S.j 
1018-14) apobah paioan niScIyata iti vidbrv&dinaLh matam, anyapobapratitaU 
Ta aamartbyad auyapodho 'vadharyata iti prati^edhavadin&m matam. 
A. S., p. S. . 

^ Ibid, pp. 3-4. 'anyath4 yadi 4abdad arthapratipattikale kalito na 
parapobab> katbam anyapariharena pravrttib. tato gam badbane *ti 
codito ’^vadln api badhzuyat.’ Ibid. 
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pristine position of psycbologically felt content and rescued it 
from the logical domain, to which it was relegated by 
SSntarak^ita. 

The attacks of Kumarila were therefore avoided and not 
i-eturncd, as the primary presentation was materially altered. 
But the fundamental position—that words do not convey any 
reference to an objective reality, particular or universal alike, and 
their pragmatic value is only vicarious and derivative—was 
neither abandoned nor abated by any Buddhist philosopher. The 
meaning of a word is a positive concept, which though subjective 
is hypostatised as an objective fact. And affirmative or negative 
predication does not really appertain to the concept, because the 
concept being a part of subjective consciousness is attested by 
selMntuition and as such cannot be negated. Moreover, it is 
not a subjective concept that is understood to be meant by a 
word, but something objective. But no predication again is 
competent to the objective reality, as the objective reality is not 
presented in the verbal cognition at all. What then does the 
predication relate to? It does not of a certainty relate to the con¬ 
cept either logically or psychologically and the' objective reality, 
too, logically speaking, is untouched by it. The answer is that all 
predication, affirmative or negative alike, refers to the concept 
psychologically felt as an objective fact—in other words, to the 
hypostatised concept. When the cow is said to exist, it only 
affirms this objectivity of the concept and the * negative predica¬ 
tion only denies this supposed objectivity. In reality, however, 
a word has no meaning, but only a false meaning.* 

Now a difficulty has been raised by Vfieaspati Misra that if 
the external reality is not presented in the conceptual knowledge, 
then, how could such knowledge lead to the actual attainment 
of the reality by creating a volitional urge towards it ? Even the 
determinate conceptual knowledge, which follows upon sense- 
perception directly cognisant of the particular real, is not conversant 

* Ibid, p. 18. 
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with the real because the real can be cognised by a non-relational 
experience alone. It may be supposed for the sake of argument 
that being immediately preceded by the primal simple ex¬ 
perience the conceptual knowledge seems to take cognisance of the 
reality as it is and hence the volitional urge follows upon it. But 
) this supposition, too, is precluded in the case of verbal knowledge 
because it does not necessarily follow upon a perceptual cognition. 
It cannot be supposed that the conceptual image is not felt to 
be distinct from an objective reality and so comes to be regarded 
as identical with it and the volitional activity therefore follows as 
a matter of course. The fact is that mere non-cognition of dis¬ 
tinction cannot originate a confusion of identity, far less a 
volitional urge. The conceptual image is not felt as distinct not 
only from the objective reality relevant to it, but from the whole 
world of reality as well. So if non-apprehension of distinction 
be supposed to have a bearing upon volitional activity, then 
the activity need not be selective and exclusive in character. It 
could lead to activity in any direction and towards any object. If 
however conceptual knowledge, whether following upon percep¬ 
tual experience or not, be supposed to take note of the objective 
reality as it is, then there is no room for confusion of activity or 
for inactivity, which is inevitable in the Buddhist theory.' 

Eatnaklrti accepts the challenge of Vacaspati and assures 
us that there is no difficulty whatsoever in the Buddhist theory of 
conceptual knowledge {adkyavasaya). Though the objective 
reality is not presented as a datuns in the conceptual knowledge, 
still it is a reality which is conceived and this conception of 
reality means that the volitional activity is directed towards it. 
Well, the crux of the problem lies in this, how can there be any 
volitional urge towards an object not directly felt in experience ? 
Even if it is conceded that the conceptual image is not differen¬ 
tiated from the objective reality, this non-differentiation cannot be 
the cause of any activity, it being purely privative in character. 


1 Tat. tl., pp. 488-00. N. M., p. 317. 
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It could inspire activity only if the concept and the reality were 
identified, but this false identification, even is possible only if the 
two factors are present; and if the reality is actually felt in the 
conceptual knowledge, then this identification need not be pos¬ 
tulated, as the felt reality can inspire the activity and identifica¬ 
tion would be useless. So the explanation of Dharmaklrti that 
activity is inspired by a false identification of a concept with a 
fact falls to the ground, even if identification is interpreted 
as non-cognition of difference.* Ratnakirti however argues that 
though the objective reality, which is aimed at by the volitional 
activity, is not' presented to the conceptual knowledge, the mere 
fact of non-presentation does not put it on a level with the whole 
world of unpresented data. There is this distinction—that one 
is aimed at by a volitional activity and others arts ignored. There 
is no room for confusion even, because a conceptual thought has a 
distinctive structure and a distinctive capacity, being generated 
by a definitive collocation of causes and conditions and so the 
concept of water inspires activity towards water alone and not to 
horse and the like, though both arc equally unpresented data. 
The concept of water has a bearing upon water alone just as 
smoke has a bearing upon fire. You cannot question, why should 
it be so and not otherwise? Nature does not permit of any such 
curiosity and keeps her ultimate secrets hidden from the limited 
understanding of man. Whom would you reprove that fire only 
burns and not the sky ? We do not say that there is 
any identification between a. concept and a fact on the 
ground of their similarity and so the rebuke does not touch 
us. How does then the volitional activity arise regarding an 
external fact, though not presented to the mind ? The answer is 
that the relevant memory-impression, when it is fully matured 

1 idam tad ekikarapam ahur dry4avikaIpayor bhedo yan na grhyate. 
na punar bhinnayor ’abhedSdbyavasoya ekikarapam i^yate. drlyakttlpSvi- 
bhagajfioloko bahyam tu manyate. N. M., p. 808. 


T. S., fik 1078. 
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and stimulated, springs up as a conceptual image and this con¬ 
ceptual image inspires activity towards the outer object by virtue 
of an inherent power, though there is no factual relation between 
the two. It is an illusory relation, but it has a remote bearing 
upon the objective fact, being conditioned by it at some stage of 
experience. Conceptual knowledge, though false qud its objec¬ 
tive reference, leads to the actual attainment of the object and in 
respect of pragmatic value it can be equated with such ‘ working 
errors’ as perception of the jewel’s light misconstrued as the per« 
ception of the jewel itself. In verbal knowledge too what is im¬ 
mediately present to the subjective consciousness is but a concep¬ 
tual image, but this is misjudged to be the objective reality. If 
pragmatic satisfaction be regarded as the adequate measure of 
truth, verbal concepts can be taken to be true. But as the test 
of truth is not pragmatic satisfaction alone, but correspondence 
and consistency of fact and knowledge and as pragmatic success is 
only symptomatic of such truth, conceptual knowledge is regarded 
as false knowledge as it lacks the said correspondence and 
consistency.^ 

We have seen that the exact connotation of a word is not 
grounded in an objective reality. A word only generates a con¬ 
ceptual image in the mind of the subject and this conceptual 
image is bypostatised as an external fact. But as a concept even 
is possessed of a definitive content, it is naturally demarcated 
from other concepts and this negative aspect is regarded as 
constitutive of its individuality and significance. Though opinions 
differ about the exact position of the negative content as to 
whether it is a part of the felt content or a deduction from the 
positive meaning, there is no difference vvhatsoever about the fact 
that the connotation of a word is a concept, subjective in fact 
though objective in reference. Though Dign&ga did not expressly 

^ pratibhaso^ oa iabdartha ity ihus tattvacintakah I 

t-attvatai ca na 4abdan&ch vacyam aati ’ti sadbitam I T. 8., 

1078-79’ 
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declare that by the negative import of words he meant only 
subjective concepts and though he expressly denied that word bad 
a positive meaning,* and Uddyotakara was acquainted only 
with this theory of pure negation as verbal import, the theory was 
revised at not a distant date and the conceptual character of the 
word'import with negative implication was emphasised. KurnSrila 
refers to this conceptual image being regarded by certain thinkers 
as the verbal connotation and Kamala^Tla expressly states that the 
view in question was of some other thinkers.* Whatever may be 
the case, later Buddhists have invariably declared that the verbal 
import is a conceptual construction and not an objective fact. Now 
the question arises, if the meaning be only a subjective concept, 
th6n how could it be communicable to one another ? The concept of 
one is not the concept of another and so cannot be known by any 
two persons, simply because concepts and ideas are not amenable to 
perception by a different subject. How could then verbal conven¬ 
tion be .apprehended with regard to these conceptJ^ simply 
because no two persons can have the same concept and even if it 
be possible, there is no means of knowing that the concept of 
one is possessed by another ? S&ntaraksita replies tliat the 
difficulty would have been actually in urmountiible if the con¬ 
ceptual image was confined within its limits and had not 

1 Kamalailla raieea the doubt that if word had a positive meaning 
then, why did the author (Dignaga) deny this positive connotation in the 
Hetumukha? dantarak^ita saves the aituation hy decluring that the 
Master denied positive import on the ground that word liad not, from the 
logical standpoint, any reference to an objective reality and nob that be 
meant negation to be the direct import. ‘ kathaih tarbi Hetumuklie 

lak^anak&reua ‘asambhavo vidher* ity uktam?.*asambhavo vidher uktafi 

samanyaderasambhavat 1 Sabdtoamcavikalpanum vastuto 'vi^ayatvatab’ i 
T. 8., fil. 1097. 

Fafij., p. 389. 

^ ye tv &hur vikaipapratibimbakam eva sarvaiabdanam arthas tad 
eva o4 'bbidhlyate vyavacchidayata iti oo 'cyata Hi tfin prnti 'dam aha' 
jaSnfikaranisedbao oa na’ ’ntarartho ’bbidhlyate.’ 

T. S. P., p. 318. S. V.. p. 605, ^i. 145. 
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extra-subjective reference. Though in reality the speaker and the 
hearer are conversant with what is their private possession, 
both of them think that they understand the objective reality, and 
the cause of illusion being similar in both, there is no difficulty 
in intercommunication, just as two persons suffering from 
ophthalmia sec two moons and when one communicates his experi¬ 
ence to the other, his word is believed to refer to an actual 
fact. Language is therefore a convenient instrument for 
communication of concepts, which however are fictitious repre¬ 
sentatives of reality.^ 

* T. S., iSls. 1210-11. and the PaAj. thereunder. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Soul-theory of the Nyaya-Vaisr^ika School 

The philosophers of this school postulate the existence of a 
soul-entity, which is eternal and ubiquitous like space and though 
unconscious in itself is the background and support of thinking, 
feeling and willing. The soul, though unconscious in and by 
itself, develops consciousness when acted upon by the sense-object 
contact, which in its turn is brought about and determined by 
an unseen destiny operating in the soul. Thus, though eternal, 
it comes to discharge the function of an agent, when it develops 
cognitive and volitional activity and is again looked upon as an 
enjoyer, when it experiences pleasure and pain. And it is 
regarded as undergoing a birth, when it comes to lx; invested 
with a physical system, in which a new order of cognitive and 
volitional experiences is exercised by it. The dissolution of a 
present physical system with its corresponding psychical complex 
is regarded as death. And any injury done to the physical 
system is construed as an injury to the self, connected with it. 
Thus the soul or self, though distinct and eternal and as such not 
subject to origination or decay, comes to possess all these various 
processes, when it is associated with a psycho-physical organism 
and this association is brought about and determined by an unseen 
destiny, t.e., merit and demerit, acquired through previous 
actions.* 

Now there is no difference of opinion between the Buddhists 
and the Ny&ya~Vaiie§ika school of thinkers that consciousness is 
a distinct principle apart from the physical system and the organs 
of sense. But the Buddhist demurs to accept the position that 

# 

^ eadcba&ya manoyogr dharmadbarmabbisatkrtab- T.S., 175. Vide 
T.S., 17M7C. 
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this thinking principle is something diiferent and distinct from 
the states of consciousness and as such is an eternal verity, which 
owns the psychical processes that occur therein. The Buddhist 
also denies that this thinking principle or the self is an all- 
pervading substance (vibhu). Thus the theory of soul of the 
Nyaya-VaUe^ika school postulates three things that the self is 
something distinct from the passing psychical states, of which 
it is a substratum or receptacle ; secondly, that this self is an 
eternal, unchanging verity; thirdly, that it is all-pervading 
(vibhu) like space (dkaia). The Buddhist denies all these three 
assumptions and we propose to examine the arguments, both for 
and against this theory, as advanced by the respective schools. 

The Vaiie 9 i^a*s arguments can be summed up as follows :— 

(1) There must be a separate and distinct soul-entity, 
standing behind the psychical phenomena, which are cognised by 
it. A cognition has got to be perceived in its turn like other 
objects and this cogniser must be the * self,' that cognises the 
different cognitions which form the sumtotal of our life of 
experience. 

(2) Our cognitions, feelings and conations, being either 
products or actions must inhere in some substratum like colour 
produced by beat, which is seen to inhere in a substratum, say, 
a jug. If the cognition is looked upon as an action, it also must 
have a supporting base like the action of cutting and that wherein 
it inheres is the self.' 

(3) The fact that our different cognitions are all referred to 
and held together by a common ego-principle, which is the unify¬ 
ing factor of these varying states, shows that there is a distinct 
category, viz,, the self. Unless a common unifying principle is 

1 jfianam kvacid ^itam krijidtvac chidi-kriyuvat, yatre 'dam adritam 
su atma. N. K.. p. 71. 

Also, icchadayai’ ca sarve* pi kvacid ete saznadrit&b I vastutve sati 
karyaivdd rupavat sa ca na);^ puman I T.S., 178. 
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postulated, the different cognitions would fall asunder, and the 
fact that these discrete, successive psychical facts are synthesised 
in a subjective experience-whole proves the existence of an in 

dependent soul, which owns them up.^ 

(4) The fact that a totally distinct word such as ' self' or 
‘ soul ’ has to be employed for denoting * self,* which has nothing 
to do with the accepted synonyms of * intellect,’ * understanding,’ 
* sense organs ’ and the like, pi*oves that the self is a distinct 
principle which is not covered by the expressions denoting 
varying psychical facts and the like. 

(6) The self must be postulated to account for tlie exercise 
of vital functions by a physical body. If there lie no self in the 
living organism, it will be like a lifeless body as dead and 
unconscious as a jug or a plate. 

The last three aiguments have been put forward by Uddyota- 
kara in support of the soul as n distinct entity. 

Pra^stapilda in his Padarthadhamd-sangraha and Sridhara 
in bis NijayukandaH have also advanced elaborate arguments in 
support of the existence of a self as the basic .support of the 
psychical and vital activities. The arguments arc summed up 
as follows:— 

(1) There must be an operator to guide and operate the 
sense-organs, which ai-e so many instruments of knowledge like 
ordinary iuslrumouts. And as insti-uments have no autonomous 
activity, these sense-organs must have an intelligent operator, 
which is the self. 

(*2) The different cognitions of sound, smell and the like 
must have a cognising subject, who will possess them and exercise 
them. 

* Devadattasya ruparasagandhaspmiapratyaya ekanekunimitta. mayeti 
pratyayena pratisandliiyamanatvat. pratisandhaDaih punar maya dr^tarh 

mays ^tam ity evam-adinam.ekajCSlinimittaivena j^hatajoam. 

.aarvathS prutisandhSnam ucyate yad ekum arlbaih nimittikrt>a piatya- 

yanam sambandbaoam.' T. S. P., p. 81. 
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(3) Onr piiysical activities are planned and directed by an 
intelligent agent with a view to acquisition of what is good and 
avoidance of what is evil. Without an active, intelligent guide 
the&e activities will occur haphazardly and will fail to express a 
well-regulated, teleological plan, w'hich we find in a living 
organism. 

(-1) The vital activities of a physical organism, which mani¬ 
fests grow th and development and the capacity for healing wounds 
and abrasions, point to the existence of an intelligent owner, who 
improves and rcpaii^ bis tenement. 

(5) From the contact of the mind with the sense-organs, 
which occurs at regular and stated intervals, we can infer the 
existence of on intelligent, active self, who moves them and 
connects them with the desired object. 

(G) The unity of this conscious subject is established by the 
fact that after the visual perc^eptiou of the colour and form of an 
object, there often arises in the mind a desire to experience the 
taste of it. This proves that the agent, who sees the colour, is 
the same as that once enjoyed the taste of it. So the self 
cognising through the two sense-organs has been compared to a 
spectator, who sees through two windows. And this common 
subject of two different cognitions cannot be the sense-organs, 
even granting that they are intelligent. Because each of the 
sense-organs would perceive separately only the taste or the 
colour, for which it is competent and the integration of the 
diverse items of experience in n separate judgment would be left 
unaccounted for. 

(7) Pleamre, pain, desire, aversion and effort are so many 
qualities and always associated with an ego-consciousness as in 
the expressions, * I am pleased,* * I am pained ’ and the like. 
And as this ‘ ego-consciousness ’ cannot refer to the body or the 
sense-organs or the mind, it must be taken to relate to a 
permanent substratum, viz.y the self. 

These arguments, it is apparent, stress three points, 
viz», the synthetic unity of our Iconscious life ; secondly, 
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the teleological character of our physical, biological and psycho¬ 
logical activities ; thirdly, that these activities, being of the 
nature of qualities and actions, must inhere in a substratum. 

As regards the two other characteristics of the self, viz., 
permanence and ubiquity, Aviddhakarna, an older Naiydyika, 
has put forward the following arguments :— 

(1) All the different cognitions beginning with the first 
cognition of the new-born baby must be held to be cognised 
by a common subject, because they are regarded as cognitions 
of a particular subject. This shows that the subject must be 
a permanent unitary principle, cognising as it does the different 
cognitions occurring at various periods of time. 

(2) All objects, existing far or near, must be connected with 
my ' self ’ like my body, because they are corporeal. This shows 
that the self must be ubiquitous. 

The ubiquity of the * Self * has been proved by Srldhara in 
his Nydyakandali by the following arguments : 

* The ubiquity of the self can be inferred from the upward 
flaming of fire and the slanting motion of wind. These 
motions are certainly caused by an unseen destiny (merit and 
demerit) and this destiny cannot be operative, unless it is 
directly connected wiih the substances (fire and wind), which 

are the receptacle of these actions.Nor is it possible for the 

unseen destiny, which inheres in the soul, to be connected 
with other substances unless they are connected with the soul, 
which is its substratum. This proves that the soul is all- 
pervvdiog, because it is connected with all material substances. 

But it may be objected that the upward motion of fire is 
due to its nature and not to any unseen destiny. But what 
is this precious nature ? Is it the distinctive individuality 
of fire (vahnitva) or its burning power or its particular colour ? 
If it were any one of these, we could expect this character in 
the red-hot iron also. If it be supposed to consist in the fact of its 
being produced from a particular fuel, we would not find this 
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in lightning and the like, which are independent of any fuel. 
If as a last resort it is supposed to be something supersensuous, 
which being present in some cases of fire, produces the upward 
flaming in them, then why should you refuse to regard it as 
a quality of the self, particularly when it is supported by the 
following argument: An action, which is not caused by gravity^ 
fluidity or velocity, is produced by a specific quality of the 
self, as the movement of the hand is effected by an effort of the 
self. And as regards the upward flaming and slanting motion 
of the fire and wind respectively, they cannot be set down to 
the agency of gravity and the like, as they are absent in the 
substances concerned and as they would on the contrary produce 
other results. So these should be regarded as effected by a 
specific quality of the self and this would be impossible unless 
the seif is ubiquitous so that it can be connected with all material 
substances.* 

Now after having summed up the arguments of the 
Nyaya-VaUe§ika school, we propose to give the Buddhist 
position particularly on the points raised by the former. 

The first argument that our cognitions are cognised by a 
distinct cogniser does not affect our (Buddhist’s) position as we 
too admit that the omniscient saint or even a thought-reader 
can cognise the cognitions and feelings of another person. But 
if the argument seeks to make out that the cognitions as such 
have to be cognised by a distinct principle before they can be 
operative, we agree to differ, because we maintain that all cogni¬ 
tions are self-revelatory and self-cognisant and as such do 
not stand in nee<r of a second cogniser to illumine them. Not 
alone the cognitions of another person, which are independent 
of such extraneous illumination from a foreign subject, 
but even our own cognitions are self-revealing, ^i^e do not 
see what particular purpose will be served by this gratuitous 
assumption of an independent knowing subject. On the other 


1 Vide NydyahandtU, p. 88< 
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hand it introduces logical complications. Certainly a cognition) 
which is unrevealed and unillumined by itself, cannot reveal the 
object. It would be tantamount to holding that a candle, 
unlighted and unillumined in itself, will make other objects 
visible. And if for the.illumination of the primary cognition, a 
second cognition is requisitioned, this * second * again will 
require a third exactly like the first, as it equally lacks original 
light and so on to infinity. The result will be that no knowledge 
will be possible. If to avoid this difficulty it is supposed that 
some ultimate cognition will be selMllumined, then the whole 
argument vtUI fall down like a bouse of cards. If one cognition 
can be independent of the aid of a foreign subject as the supplier 
of its light, all cognitions should be certified to be so independent. 
If however the ultimate cognition is supposed to be uuillumined 
like the first it will be equally inoperative. 

The Nya\ja theory of perception maintains that when sense- 
object contact takes place, the object becomes revealed, and in this, 
sense-perception itself remains uncognised, which, however, is 
cognised by a separate mental perception. You cannot formulate 
the proposition that the cause of the cognition concerned should 
be also cognised, as wc sec that this rule breaks down in the case 
of the sense-organ, which is universally admitted to be the 
cause of sense-perception, as sense-organs operate though un- 
cognised. But this is a case of false analogy. The sense- 
organ cannot be regarded to cause the revelation of the object, 
it is the cognition concerned that reveals it. And the question is 
how can a cognition, though unrevealed in itself, reveal a foreign 
object ? We do not see any such instance. The light of the 
candle reveals other objects, only when it shines and reveals itself. 
If it were otherwise, we could expect the light to reveal other 
objects, even w'hen it be hidden under a cover. So a cognition, 
which is believed to reveal other objects that come within its 
range, cannot be uncognised. The objection that the same thing 
caimot be the subject and the object, the revealer and the 
revealed of the same action, is also baseless. Because, the 
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nature of cognition is to shine and this means self-revelation. 
So we see there is no force in the contention of the Naiy^yika 
that a cognition has got to be cognised by a cogniser» and this 
cogniser will be the self {Aiman), 

The argument that cognitions, being of the nature of either 
products or actions must have a supporting base has no force 
cither. If by this supporting base it is meant that these 
cognitions must have a cause of their own, it does not affect our 
position. We also admit that a cognition is produced by the 
combination of four causes.^ If however it is meant that these 
must have a substratum or a receptacle, it will be an idle hypo¬ 
thesis, because these cognitions are not gravitating objects like 
plums and the like, which would fall asunder unless there were a 
receptacle to bold them together. 

The next argument that our cognitions are not discrete 
elements but are syuthesised by reference to an ego-principle and 
^this ego-principle is the * self ’ is not conclusive enough. This 
synthesis and unification is due to a false abstraction and cannot 
be made the ground of a philosophical argument. That this 
idea of unity of consciousness is an illusion will be fully 
explained hereafter. If the different cognitions be held to be the 
products or states of an eternal ego-principle, the sequence of these 
states will be unaccountable. _ The cause of cognitions being 
eternally present, there is no reason why these cognitions should 
not take place all at once. Certainly an eternal principle cannot 
stand in necessity of other factors, because being eternal, it can¬ 
not be subject to any supplementation or detraction that may be 
occasioned by external auxiliaries. 

Furthermore, it has been argued that the very fact that 
altogether a new and a distinct word is employed to designate 
the self is indicative of the self as a distinct category, which can- 

1 For an acconut of this fourfold cause see the chapter on “The 
Buddhist theory of Causal’ factors in Perception,” Part H, Caturbhi^ 
dttacaiita hi 'ti vacanM, T.S.P., p. 64. 
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not be subsumed under any psychical or physical phenomenon. 
But we do not see much force in this argument of nomenclature. 
Names are fictions, pure and simple; and the identity of 
designation cannot be seriously put forw'ard as an argument for 
the identity of the thing designated. Sometimes distinct objects 
are designated by an identical name in view of their identical or 
similar practical efiiciency. Thus, myrobalan, sodibicarbonate, 
and magnesium salts are all designated by the common name of 
‘ purgative; ’ but no body is ever deluded into regarding them as 
identical. So also the self in question is nothing but a particular 
conscious state, as qualified by the impression of unity due to the 
similarity of the conscious units. Nor do we think that the self 
cannot be subsumed under any one of the psychical phenomena, 
because the self is nothing but a conscious state modi¬ 
fied by ego-consciousness, which is an illusory idea. Moreover, 
we shall prove in our Chapter on Perception that words are mere 
symbols and have nothing to do with i*eality as such. The mean¬ 
ings of words are determined by convention and convention is 
nothing but an arbitrary agreement, dependent entirely upon the 
wish of the persons concerned. 

As regards the inference of the existence of the self from the 
vital functions, we need only observe that it proves nothing. If 
there were any established relation between the self and vital 
functions, the absence of the self might entail the absence of the 
latter. But so long as this relation is not established, ^he argu¬ 
ment is inconclusive, proving neither one nor the other. Let us 
consider the nature of the relation that may subsist between the 
self and vitality. This relation may be either identity of essence 
or causality. It is not identity of essence, to be sure, as the self 
is conceded to be eternal and ubiquitous, while vitality is exactly the 
reverse of these. Nor can the self be regarded as the cause of 
vital functions, as in that case the cause being eternally present, 
the effect, viz. vital functions, will invariably and eternally follow. 
And the argument that desire, aversion, effort, pleasure, pain 
and cognition are the properties of the self and as such indicate 
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the existence of the self is equally hollow. How can these 
psychical phenomena be indicative of the existence of the self* 
unless they arc proved to have mutual relation? And this rela¬ 
tion, we have seen in the case of vital functions, can neither be 
identity nor causality. So one cannot be indicative of the other. 
These psychical phenomena are not identical with the self, as 
they are regarded as the attributes of the latter. Nor can they 
be supposed to be causally related, as in that case they will emerge 
invariably and all at once, as the cause in the shape of the self is 
present intact, being eternal. Nor can the successive appearance 
of auxiliaries be held responsible for the successive emergence of 
these phenomena. Because an eternal cause can have no 
necessity for auxiliaries, as they can have no effect upon it. So 
these arguments of quality and substratum have no substance and 
they prove nothing. As regards the teleological argument of 
Pra^astap&da, it is also not worth much. The teleological plan 
can prove the existence of an unseen destiny and this unseen 
destiny is admitted by the Buddhist also. 

As regards the two other characters of the Self, viz., ubiquity 
and eternality, they need not require any refutation, as the very 
self of which they are regarded as characteristics, has been 
proved to be an illusion. Certainly no body cares to prove 
either existence or non-existcncc of the beauty of a barren 
woman’s son. 

Uddyotakara, Bh&vivikta and Sridhara’ on the other hand 
maintain that the self (atmd) is an object of direct perception. 
The ego is directly perceived by means of the mind and this ego 
is the Self. But this is evidently a piece of misconception. The 
ego cannot stand for the self as conceived by KanSda and 

^ Vide T. S. P., p- 90 and NydyakandaU, p. 71. anyair ityudina punar 
apy Uddyotakara*Bh&vivildader matam uSapkate. T. 8. P. yady apy 
atma ’bani mame'ti eyakormop&rjitakayakarapa-sambandbopadfaikrta- 
kartrtTa-svamitva-rupa'aambbinno manaaa soihvcdyata, taibfipy atra 
apratyakialvav^yuktir bahyendriyabbiprayepa " N. K., p. 71. 
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Ak9ap&da who bold that the self is eternal and ubiquitous. Cer¬ 
tainly the ubiquity and eternity of the self are not cognised in the 
ego-consciousness. On the other hand, the ego-consciousness is 
always mixed up with physical attributes as in the expressions 
*Iam fat,* ‘I am fair’, ‘1 am confined in this room' etc. Certainly 
these attributes which are mixed up with the ego can never 
pertain to the self, as in that case the self will be of limited 
dimension and impermanent like the body. And such usages 
cannot be regarded as figurative expressions, as there is no in¬ 
compatibility of the primary sense experienced by us. Nor can 
such expre-ssions as *my body’and the like be put forward as 
proof of the ego as a distinct and a separate entity from the 
body. Because, even such usages as *my soul’ are also not rare. 
So the idea of the seif as something distinct from the body 
cannot be derived from direct intuition of the ego, which is never 
dissociated from the body. 

SaAkara and Vacaspati Misra in the ^dnraka-bha^ya and the 
.B/wmati respectively have proved that the expressions am 
fair,* ‘I am fat’ and the like are natural expressions and cannot 
be held to be figurative. Figurative usages are possible only 
when there is a knowledge of the difference of the primary and 
the secondary meanings, as in the expression 'The boy is a lion.’ 
But there is no such idea of the ego, as distinguished and disen¬ 
tangled from bodily attributes. The expressions *my body’ and 
the like on the contrary should be regarded as figurative, as ego- 
consciousness can never be dissociated from physical attributes. 
This is proved by the fact that even the man, who uses such 
expressions as %y body,' points with his finger to his own 
body, when questioned about his identity. Were the self an 
object of direct perception, there could arise no t3ispute about its 
existence. 

It may be contended that the existence of the self is a mat¬ 
ter of positive proof, the dispute arises only with reference to its 
real nature, just as in the case of perception, though the blue is 
perceivedjt its momentary character is disputed. But the analogy 
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is not on all fours. The momentariness is not certified as known 
by the determinate perception and so arises the dispute. But the 
self is certified as known by a determinate perception on your 
own showing and there can be no false imposition regarding an 
object, which is known by a deliberate determinate cognition. So 
it must be admitted that the self as conceived by the Nyaya- 
VaUe$ika school is an abstract idea and is not supported by per¬ 
ceptual or inferential evidence. 

The conclusion therefore is irresistible that the different acts 
of feeling, willing and knowing, emerging as they do in success¬ 
ion, do not relate to a permanent self but are self-subsistent. 
Were it otherwise, these would arise simultaneously and all at 
once as the cause is present intact. The momentary character and 
selflessness of our internal conscious life can bo inferred exactly 
like those of external phenomena from their existence, as exis¬ 
tence means causal efificiency and the latter is impossible in a 
permanent substratum. The self as an eternal principle proves 
to be an illusory myth, conjured up by the false ideas of the here¬ 
tical thinkers. 

Uddyotakara lias raised a difficulty, which is more linguis¬ 
tic than philosophical, that negation of the soul or the self is 
impossible without an implict affirmation of its existence. But 
the Buddhist rejoins that the objection is futile. That material 
objects like pots and plates are without any animating principle 
in them is the proposition of the Naiydyika. So soul- 
lessness is not an unknown idea and the Buddhist only affirms 
this fact of soullessness of all phenomena on the analogy of pots 
and plates. Whatever exists is momentary and is governed by 
the law of causation. So the self as an eternal category outside 
the range of causation is nothing but an illusion. Moreover, 
the contention that negation presupposes previous affirmation is 
to be accepted with a qualification. If this previous affirmation be 
intepreted as an evidence of its real existence, we enter our em¬ 
phatic protest, because a thing existing as a verity, cannot be 
non-existent, which is the implication of negation. Only.an 
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unreal fiction, supposed to be existent, is capable of being negat¬ 
ed. Even 'when vfQ negate the existence of a pen in a particular 
place and time we negate not the objective reality but only a 
conceptual fact, falsely imagined as a real object. So when we 
deny the self or the soul, we deny it in the sense of a false idea 
fondly believed to be an objective fact. Furthermore, the con¬ 
ception of aUnan (the self) is logically absurd. The soul is 
posited to function as the background of the psychical complex, 
the manifold of feeling, willing and knowing, which are supposed 
to be produced in the self by the action of twofold, threefold or 
fourfold’ contact (cat«$fcpa-scnnifcarsa),* as the case may be. 
Now, unless these psychical phenomena are related to the self, 
the self cannot be regarded as a necessary condition of knowledge. 
A-od bow can these psychical facts be related to the self, unless 
they enter into the constitution of the self and become identified 
vtrith it ? If they are identified, the self will be a transitory 
event like the cognition. If however the cognition remains 
distinct, it will not be related and the self need not be posited as 
a condition of it. Likewise, pleasure and pain are looked upon 
as qualities of the self; but being transitory modifications they 
cannot belong to the self and if they could belong to it, then 
the self being modifiable would become non-eternal. The 
explanation of Srldhara that the emergence and disappearance of 
pleasure and pain do not affect the real nature of the self and so 
there is no incongruity about it is only a pious hope and has no 


1 Pralastapada speaks of fourfold contact as a necessary condition of 
sense-perception. This fourfold contact is the contact of the soul, the mind, 
the sense-organ and the object. Vide Padartha-dhaTfnaeahffraha, p. 186 
and the NyayakandaU, antarepa 'tmamanabaaibyogam, manaindriyasam- 
yogam indny&rtba-sathyogaih ca pratyak^abhavuc catu^t^yasannikar^ah 
k&ranam. p 189. * As sense-perception is not possible without the contact 
of the self with the mind, of the mind with the sense-organ, of the sense- 
organ with the object, fourfold contaot is the cause thereof.’ 
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logic in its support.* These qualities will either belong or not 
belong to the self. On the first alternative, the self cannot but be a 
fiuxional entity like pleasure and pain ; on the second alternative, 
the hypothesis of a self as the ground and condition of the 
psychical manifold will be absolutely unnecessary. 


^ '*Danu Bukham du^kham ce 'mau vikar&v ili nityaaya &tmano na 
sambhaTatah, bbavata4 cct so'pi carmavad anityab sy&t ; na, tayor utpada- 
vin&iabbyfirh tadanyasya’taianab a^arupSpracyuter abb&vat. nityasya hi 
syarupavinaiab svarup^tarotpadai ca vikaro ne '$yate, gupanivfttir gu^an* 
tarotpada^ c& Wiruddba eva.’" N.K. p. 85. 

20 


CHAPTEB IX 


The Mimamsa Theory op Soul 

Tbe Mimdmsaka philosopher conceives the self {&tman) as 
an eternal, continuous principle of tbe nature of pure conscious¬ 
ness, and as self-subsisting and self-revealing like light.' But 
as the self is not anything distinct from the faculty of intellect 
ihvddhi), as the S&nkhya school affirms, it is held to be a dyna¬ 
mic principle incessantly changing with the change of states, 
yet maintaining its identity intact through all its diverse stages 
of transition. Tbe dual character of change and continuity is not 
incongruous in the least, as it is observed in the case of a serpent, 
which remains identical in tbe midst of its various changes of 
posture. Tbe serpent remains a serpent, whether it is coiled 
or erect or extends itself. Likewise the self remains the self 
as consciousness unmodified through all the different states of 
pleasure or pain, which happen to it in its career through metem* 
psychosis. It neither totally disappears with any of its passing 
states, as the Buddhists hold, nor does it remain absolutely un¬ 
modified, as the Naitjayikas would have us believe. In the 
Buddhist's theory of total destruction, there would arise tbe 

^ ".atma kena prak44yate ( atmanai *va praka^yo’yam &tmu jyotir 

S.V., P. 725, 61. 142. 

also, '*8vasaihvedyab sasambhavati, na 'sav anycna 6akyate drastum, aiakyat- 

vac ca na ’eav api i^ate iudar6ayitum.parepa na grhyats ity atra 'pi 

Brahmapam bbavati, 'ogrbyo na bi grbyata 'iti parapa na grhyata iti tada- 
bbipr&yam otat, kutab, avayaihjyofcistvavacanat'* Sabarabbusya, p. 22, 11 ; 1 
and 20. *Tbc self ia self-ccgniaable and cannot be cognised by another. 
The Brahma}^ text, which speaks of it as incognisablo, ia to be understood 
in relation to other subjects and not to its own self, otherwise the text, 
which speaks of it as tbe self-shining light would be unakcaping.* 
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fallacy of lost deserts {krtandia) and unearned enjoyment 
iakTt&(jama)y and in the Naiydyika's doctrine of absolute un¬ 
change, the transitional experiences of pleasure and pain would 
be unaccountable.^ So the two extremes of absolute change and 
absolute continuity are to be avoided and the Mimdrhsaka accord¬ 
ingly defines the self as a continuity, subject to change of states 
and moods * The agent and the enjoyer both are the continuing 
self and not the changing moods, which have no independent 
status of their own. So there is no apprehension of the fallacy, 
which threatens the Buddhist position.® 

The existence of the self is a matter of direct proof, being 
clearly attested by recognition of the ego-principle in such judg¬ 
ments as ‘ I know,’ ‘ I have known,’ and so on. This gives the 
lie direct to the doctrine of seflessness of the Buddhists.^ Besides, 

^ syatarh by atyantanu^e hi krtaoaiakrtugamau I 
sukhadubkhudibhogai ca nai *va ayud ekarupi^afi 1 

S. V., p. 094. 

s tosiuud ubbayahauena vyavirttymugamatmakah I 
puru^o'bhyupagantavyoh kua4al&dl$u sarpavat- I 

S. V., p. 696. 

» na ca kartrtvabhoktjrtve puthso ’vaethasamasrite I 
tenavasthavatastattvit kartai *v6 ’‘pnoti tatplialam | 

S. V.. p. 095, &1. 29. 

Compare the following observations of Purthasarathi Mifira regarding 
the statement of the scholiast that ' the self and cognition (buddfei) are 
eternal and directly perceptible, which raises a difficulty, os in the MlmdAiad 
theory of knowledge cognitions arc not amenable to perception but can be 
known by inference. Piirthasariithi solves the difficulty by saying that 
cognitions as the moods of the self are imperceptible and transitory, but 
here the word ‘ huiWti ' stands for the self, which is l>oth eternal and per¬ 
ceptible, as it is consciousness itself (and os such self-revealing). 

nanu caitanyasya 'pratyak^atvat katbaih pratyok^avaoanam, satyaih, 
citifiaktir apratyaksa, atra tu caitauyasvabhuvah pramutai 'va buddhifiabdeno 
'cyate. sa ca pratyakw nityaS oa, tosya j&anukhyo vikaro pratyak^o nityai 
ce ’til S. V., Ky&yarainuluiTat p. 685. 

*■ term 'amat pratyabhijiinnttfc earvalokuvadbaritut I 
uairutmyavadabiidhas syat. 8. V., p. 724. 
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the nosoui theory fails to explain the egoistic references in our 
knowledge. What is indeed referred to in the judgment * I 
know’ by the I-cognition? The * I ’ refers to the knower and 
the issue is whether the knower is the self or the momentary 
cognition, which perishes irrevocably in the second moment. If 
it is the self) the whole history of consciousness is at once put on 
an intelligible basis. If the momentary cognition is believed to 
be the subject, the whole thought-life becomes shrouded in an 
inexplicable mystery. We can possibly conceive the knowing 
subject to consist in either (1) the existing cognition, or (2) the 
past cognition, or (3) both, or (4) the series. In the first alter¬ 
native, the judgment should be in the form * I know ’ and not 
* I have known,’because the present cognition did not exist in 
the past. In the second alternative, the judgment will be * I 
have known or did know * and not ‘ I do know,* because the past 
cognition does not persist in the present. The third alternative 
equally falls to the ground; because the past and the present do 
not co-exist and so there can be no reference to an identical Self. 
The fourth alternative cannot be entertained either, as the series 
is an unreal fiction and has no existence outside the individual 
moments. So the subjccthood of the momentary cognition in all 
its alternatives being ruled out of court, the cgo-consciousness 
must be supposed to refer to an eternal ego-principle, the under¬ 
lying, continuous self, which can become the subject of the past, 
present and future judgments.* That this subject is an eternal 
principle is proved by the following arguments : The subject of 
the past ego-judgment is the subject of the present judgment also. 
Because, it is referred to equally by the past and the present 
ego-judgment. Or, the past and present cognitions in a parti¬ 
cular subject-series do certainly relate to an identical self, because 
they all have a reference to a common subject.® 

» Vide T. S., 6la. 229-37. and 8. V., pp. 719-24. 

^ vyatitAkoUkrt’^ oadyo jfiata’dy&’py anuvart^iie I 

ahampratyayogamyatvad idanintanaboddbrvat I —8. V., p. 881, 

T. 8., 61. 238. 
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It may be legitimately urged that if the self is an eternal, 
unitary principle, then cognition (buddhi) also will become eternal 
and one, as the latter is regarded by the Mimdfhsakas to be 
identical with the self. But this is plainly opposed to their 
theory, as the scholiast Sahara expressly states that cognition 
is momentary and docs not last up to the moment of another 
cognition. It also goes against Jaimini’s position, who defines 
perception to be a cognition, which is originated by sense- 
object contact. Certainly origination docs not congrue with its 
eternity. Moreover, if cognition is one simple entity, the six¬ 
fold classification of pramanas will have no meaning. 

Kumarila has anticipated these objections and says that the 
self and cognitions must be admitted to be one and eternal fact, 
as cognitions have no existence outside the self. The multipli¬ 
city of cognitions is not due to any intrinsic diversity of nature, 
but is purely accidental, being 8Ui>erposed by the diversity of 
objective data.^ It cannot be urged that the intellect, being one 
and eternal and having no constitutional diversity, should cognise 
all the cognisable objects in one sweep and not in succession. 
Because though its cognising capacity is present intact for all 
time, it cognises only those objects that are presented to it 
through the sense-channel. And this is due to the limitation of 
the physical organism, in which it is imprisoned for the time 
being in consequence of its past deeds. That permanent effici¬ 
ency and occasional functioning are not inconsistent is proved by 
the behaviour of natural objects as well. 

We know fire possesses permanent capacity for combustion ; 
but this capacity comes into play only when combustible objects 


ekasant&naaambaddhajfi&trabampratyayatvatah I 
hyaatanadyatanah sarve tulyartba ekabuddbivat I 

—S. V.,p. 724. T. 240. 

^ kuddhinoin api caitanyasv&bhavyat purusasya ca I 

nityatvam ekata ce ’atA bbedaa tu Tisaya^rayah t —Sc V., p. S3S, 

T. S., i\. 242. 
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are thrown .into it. A clean mirror and a spotless crystal have 
ihc natural aptitude for catching the reflection of all material 
objects; but they mflect the image of those objects only, which 
actually come within their range.' So the self, which is held by 
us, unlike the SdMtya philosophers, to be identical with the cog¬ 
nitive faculty (buddfti), cognises those objects alone, which are 
presented through the medium of sense-organs, though it is, by 
its very nature, all-pervading and all-cognisant, being conscious¬ 
ness itself.* The cognitive faculty too, being one with the self, 
is equally eternal, but appears to emerge and disappear like a 
p*rishablc entity owing to its association with the sense-organs, 
whose activifes are perishable. The limitation of its cognising 
capacity is also due to the limitation of the sense-organs, whose 
powers are circumscribed by their very constitution. The eternal 
nature of the intellect, or the self for the matter of that, is how¬ 
ever proved by the continuity of its conscient nature through all 
the diverse acts of knowledge. The diversity, as has been observed 
before, is that of the data and as such is purely accidental. 
Those thinkers (the Buddhists), who concentrate their attention 
on and thus emphasise the diversity of contents, are deluded into 
thinking that consciousness is a varying manifold. But they 
obviously ignore the aspect of real continuity, which becomes 
apparent when the diversity of contents is overlooked, and so are 
liable to the charge of partial observation.* It is, therefore, as 
a matter of logical necessity that we shall have to postulate the 

' svarupeoa y.'ithi'i vafanir oityaih dabaaakurmakab I upaoltam dahaiy 
artbaih dabyam nil ’oyath na ca ’nyatha I yatb& va dnrpuuab svacebo yatba 
ca spbatiko 'malah i yad yan nidblyaie dravyaiu tac-cbayaiii praiipadyate 1 
tatbai Va nitya-caitanyab pumaiiiso debavrttayub I grbnanti karanaoltan 
rupodin dh!r asau matn I S. V., p. 834,dla. 405-407. Of. na bi Saktir osti ’ty 
etavata aarvadl k&ryaib kartavyam, ^aktaayu 'pi aabak&riaacivyosaimidby- 
aptiksAlnmboucDn kurynkaranakmmopapatteb.’ I^ydyaraindhara, p. 884. 

® Ibid. 

^ sai Vc 'ti n«) ’cyate buddhi- orthabhedriDu^riribhib I na ca Vty 
apratyabbijUfinam artbabbede’ nupn^ito 1 S. V., p. 885, 61. 410. 
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exi!3tence of the self as an eternal principle consisting of pure 
consciousness, and as all-pervading, capable of tenanting any 
number of bodies in its course of metampsychosis.* 

Thr Buddhist’s position 

The Buddhist observes that the Mimdmsaka's conception of 
the self or consciousness as an identity in diversity or a continuity 
in change, savours of mysticism for its defiance of logical canons. 
Diversity, it is alleged, belongs to the objective data and not to 
the consciousness in its own right. So continuity is its essential 
nature and diversity is only an accidental superposition of the 
objective data. But what about the illusory perception of 
elephants, horses and the like in a place, where they do not 
actually exist ? The diversity of cognitions in these circumstances 
cannot be explained away by reference to objective data, which do 
not certainly exist in the place and time concerned. But we 
forget that KumSrila holds that even such abnormal experiences 
as dreams and illusions arc conversant about real objective facts, 
which, however, arc presented in a wrong spatio-temporal rela¬ 
tion.’^ So here too the diversity of consciousness is due to the 
influence of objective data. But this is cleverness par excellence! 
The time and place, to which these experiences refer, admittedly 
do not belong to the data of these experiences, even granting that 
these data are real objects. But why should, we humbly en¬ 
quire, these data, real facts that they are, appear in a place and 
time which are apparently not their own ? At any rate, the time 

^ jUunaSoktisvabhavo' to nityah aarvagntah pumon | dehnntara- 
k^amah kalpyalj so' gaceban neva yoksyate 1 S. V., p. 707, il. 78. Vuh 
Ny&yarain&kara for a detailed exposition of the logical necessity. 

^ svapnadipratyaye bubyaiii sarvatb^ na bi ne ’^yate I sorvatra " lam* 
banani bubyaib de£a*kalfinyathatmakam I S. V., p. 242.41,107^ to 108^. Cf. 
'babyam eva deiantare kulantare va' nubbutam eva svapne smaryamanam 
do^avaiat aanniblta-de4akaIa*Tattayu’vagamyate, ato 'trapi na babyubhuva 
iti. N. R., pp. 242-48. 
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and place Id question are unreal impositions of tbc imagination. 
If you bold that the time and place also are real facts, only they 
arc presented in a different setting, the past being confounded 
with the present and the distant with the near, we cannot help 
believing that you have parted company with common sense and 
reason. How can anything be presented as another, or in a 
setting which is actually different from its own ? If that be the 
case, anything could be presented as any other thing and we 
must withhold our trust in the evidentiary value of our know¬ 
ledge. The result will be confusion and the death of all selective 
activities, which can proceed on the basis of real distinctions, 
really discriminated.* 

Kumarila, again, cannot regard these experiences as objecti¬ 
fied ideas, as ideas, according to him, are destitute of articulate 
forms, which, he opines, can belong to objects and not to ideas.’ 
And these objects are certainly absent in the place, where they 
are actually experienced. The plea of the presentation of real 
objects in a wrong spatio-temporal setting has been beaten hollow. 
So it must be admitted that these experiences are absolutely 
independent of objective data and are purely subjective (nirdlam- 
hana). The diversity of consciousness, therefore, is intrinsic 
and real and not due to the accidental association of the data. 
And this diversity being incompatible with continuity, conscious¬ 
ness, or the self for that matter, must be accounted as diverse 
and discrete, in other words, fluxional.® It may be contended 

^ nanu tadde^asambandho nai 'va tSgam tathasti tat I kim iti 
pratibboaaBte tena rupena tatra ca 1 T. S., 41. 261, Cf. * na by anyena 
rupees, 'nyasya pratibbasanaqa yuktam atiprasangat. evam bi sorvam eva 
jAonam sarvavi^ajam prasajyeta. tatai ea pratmiyat&rbbavyavastbocoheda 
eva syat.’ T. 8. P.. p. 101. 

3 bbavanmate bi na 'karo buddber babyaa tu varnyate I 
na vivak^itoddle ca gajaya^tyudayab Bthituh I T. S., 41. 252. 

Cf. 4k&ravaQ bfibyo'rtho nir&kEra buddhir iti vacanat. T. S. P., 101. 

3 'tata4 ca yadd<^4akaia8axnbaddba8 te gaj&dayos tadde4a8ambandbitve< 
nai 'va pratibbSseran. svavirabini tu de4&ntare kalantare ca kim iti pratibbfi- 
aante. tasmiiii nir&lambax^ evai 'te pratyaygb paramartbato 'sacbkIrpaB- 
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that though the individual cognitions, that vary at every 
moment, may be fluxional, still the subject, of which they are so 
many passing moods or states, does continue unchanged and un¬ 
modified as consciousness. But this is mere quibbling with 
words. Consciousness and cognition are the same thing ; they 
differ only in name. Certainly difference in name alone does not 
connote difference in nature. If consciousness is eternal and 
unchanging, cognitions also will be the same. If cognitions are 
allowed to be momentary,-consciousness also will be momentary, 
as consciousness and cognitions have been proved to be identical 
and things identical cannot logically be supposed to have mutually 
contradictory characters.^ And the identity of consciousness and 
cognitive states has been admitted by KumSrila also. 

The absence of objective data in illusions and dreams thus 
proves fatal to the continuity of the self, as propounded by 
KumSrila. It also demolishes his theory of knowledge, which holds 
that knowledge is imperceptible per se. Because, the contents of 
illusions, being purely subjective facts, arc not distinct from the 
cognitive consciousness, and unless consciousness is self-cognised, 
the contents also cannot be cognised, being identical with the 
former. So what is presented in illusion is nothing but a pro¬ 
jection of subjective ideas (which are but the copies of external 
data imbibed in previous perceptions). And consciousness being 
self-luminous, the idea reveals itself ; but as this idea is nothing 
distinct from consciousness, illusion is held by us to be a 
case of self-presentation or self-intuition (dtmakhydti). Kumarila^s 


vabhav&S cal&tm&noi ca kad&citkatv&d iti siddham ; tatsvabhavasya ca 
puthso 'nityatv&Dekatve ca siddbe.' loc. cit. 

^ sy&D matam pratyayas tasya puru^asya dbarmab- tena tasya bhede 
'pi oa puihso bhedo dharmitvat tasye 'fei, tad ayuktam. pratyayad caitanyarh 
buddhir jQanam ity anarthantaratvat. na hi n&mabbadamatrepa vastunaxa 
avabhavo bbidyate. kiib ca n&Daabhedc’pi te$am pratyayon&rh caitany&t* 
makam ekatn aaugami rupam ava. taaya ca oaitanyasya ’bbede pratya- 
yfinam api tatavabhavkiiam avlbbaga ova, a^yatb& bi viruddbadbarmadhya- 
ead aikantiko bbeda eva aySt. loc. cit, 

21 
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theory of knowledge ignominiously fails to render an account of 
these experiences, because consciousness being eo ipso impercep¬ 
tible in his theory, illusion cannot be regarded as experience of a 
subjective idea, as idea and consciousness are not distinct entities. 
On the other hand, it cannot be regarded as a case of objective 
cognition either, since the object is absent.^ • 

Moreover, if all-cognising consciousness is present intact and 
for all time, then, what is there to prevent the appearance of all 
the cognitions at once ? If the cognition of sound is the self¬ 
same cognition that apprehends taste, colour or the like, then 
these cognitions should arise all at once, because the cognitive 
consciousness is present with its efficiency unimpaired. If, 
however, the sound-cognition is not admitted to be same with 
other cognitions, you yourself admit diversity in consciousness. 
The example of fire is not relevant at all, because fire has not 
the power to consume everything at all times ; had it been other¬ 
wise, the whole world would have been reduced to a heap of 
cinders. The truth of the matter is that fire develops its combos- 
tive power only in association with a combustible substance, and 
it is for this reason that simultaneous combustion of all things 
does not take place. As regards mirror and crystal, etc., they 
too are fluxional and so change every moment ; and when 
'' related to objects like blue lotus and the like, they develop the 
power of reflecting their images. If they remained constant and 
unmodified in their nature, they would either reflect the images 
always or not at all. Moreover, the use of the imagery of the 
mirror and the crystal as an aid to the understanding of the 
nature and functioning of consciousness is out of place and only 
obfuscates the matter at issue. Because, the image, that is 

^ * etenai 'va uiralambanapratyayapratipadanena apratyak^atvam 
buddheh pratyuktam. tatbohi aa parisphuran n&karo na b&hyo gajSdir iti 
8&dbitam, tata4 oa tarn tathft parisphurantam akaram atmabhOtam evaprati- 
padyamua& baddbayab 8v.tyamprakaiarupatvat svaaamvidrup&b aidbyanti.' 

T. 8. P- p. 101, under «. 252. 
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supposed to be superimposed on the surface of the mirror, is only 
an appearance and not a real thing. It cannot be supposed that 
the image is a real object that effects an entry into the body of 
the mirror, because mirror is a compact substance and not porous, 
and two corporeal substances cannot occupy the same space, 
which is, however, felt to be the case. The crystal, too, does 
not enclose within itself the image of an object. This is evi¬ 
denced by the fact that though in association with a scarlet 
flower, it looks red when seen from the front, it is found to be 
entirely white by persons looking at it from two extremities. 
And even if this receiving of image had been real, the receptive 
crystal would vary with every single act of reflection. So the 
image and its reflection must be set down as an unreal appearance 
occasioned by the peculiar nature of the receptive substances con¬ 
cerned. But this reception of image is out of the question in 
consciousness, because no illusion is possible with regard to its 
own self. Since the image reflected in consciousness will be 
identified with it, consciousness itself will be infected with 
illusion and there being no other consciousness to apprehend it, 
the illusory image will remain unknown. Neither can it be known 
by itself, as consciousness in your theory is eo tp^o imperceptible; 
nor can it be cognised by another consciousness as consciousness 
is regarded as one identical entity. The false appearance of the 
image in a crystal or a mirror, however, is not an unlikely phe¬ 
nomenon, because the mirror and its cognition remain distinct 
and separate. But in the case of consciousness, the basis of 
reflection and the cognising subject being one, the illusion cannot 
possibly be felt. In the Buddhist theory of illusion, however, no 
such difficulty arises, as the particular illusory cognition emerges 
with the stamp of illusion as an altogether novel phenomenon 
xmder the influence of its proper causes and conditions and being 
self-cognisant, illusion is felt. But as consciousness is held to 
be an eternal substance in the Mimamsa system, Kumftrila can¬ 
not accept this explanation offered by us.^ 

1 Vide T.S. and the Panjikd, fila. 269-262. 
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The continuity of conscient nature in all the different cog¬ 
nitions and feelings has been interpreted by KurnSrila as proof of 
the permanence and unity of consciousness per se. But by 
adopting this view Kumarila ignores the diversity of contents, 
which is very real and which cannot be explained away as acci¬ 
dental superposition of objective data, as in illusion and dream 
there are no objective data, but diversity is still there. The 
conclusion is irresistible that the different cognitions, the diverse 
units of experience, are absolutely distinct and discrete entities 
and have no underlying unity in them. The feeling of unity of 
our conscious life must therefore be explained by reference to a 
fundamental character, which characterises the diverse know* 
ledge units without exception; and this fundamental characteristic 
is to be found in their common difference from non-conscious 
entities. The unity or homogeneity of consciousness is thus a 
negative conception at bottom.* 

If the self be an eternal, uniform principle of the Mimdmsa 
pattern, then, there could be no diversity of states, such as 
pleasure, pain and the like in its nature. If on the other hand 
these diverse states really appertain to the self, then the self 
must forfeit its uniformity and etcrnality. In order to avoid 
this unpleasant predicament, Kumarila has come forward with 
his theory that the self is neither absolutely uniform nor abso¬ 
lutely variable. Thus, though the self passes through diverse 
states of pleasure and pain and is variable to that extent, it 
does not abandon its substantiality and conscient nature, but 
maintains its existence all throughout its chequered career. As 

1 abodharupabhedaoi tu BamSnam sarvabuddbjfiu I 

ftropya pratyabhijfianam naoatve'pi pravartate.^Jbid, 41. 263. 

Cf, ‘avaiyaib oai 'tad vijCLeyam—^yan nan&tva era aati vij5tiyavyavrttikrtain 
etat pratyabhij&anani na punar ananutva eve 'ti. tatha hi nir^Iambana^ 
aamaropabuddhi^v arthabbede ’xiupfi4rite 'py apraiyabhij&anam asty eva> hd 
hi tatrai 'voih bhavati, yai 'va gajabuddhir Salt aai *va iurahgaeyandanabud- 

dhir iti.teoa yad uktam—'na ca 'sty apratyabhijfia&am arthabbede' 

aupd4rita 'iti tad asiddham.’ T.S.P, p. 105, 
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regards the states or moods, they also do not absolutely cease to 
exist. What happens is this—the previous mood only subsides 
and gets merged in the existence of the self to make room for the 
emergence of the subsequent mood and there is no such thing 
as absolute cessation of existence. The individual moods or 
states, taken by themselves, are certainly antagonistic to each 
other. But they lose their antagonism in the whole, which 
embraces them all in its capacious bosom. And this is attested 
by experience that the self runs through all the diverse and anta¬ 
gonistic psychical phenomena, which are owned up by it. So 
the antagonism or contradiction amidst the individual moods is 
either suspended or reconciled in the existence of the self^ of 
which they are passing phases or moods.' 

S§.ntarak9ita observes that Kumarila’s desperate attempt to 
reconcile unity with diversity looks like an attempt to patch up 
the parts of a hopelessly broken reed and will not stand a mo- 
ment*a scrutiny. If these passing moods are not absolutely 
different from the self, then the self will be subject to emergence 
and cessation like its moods. If, however, these incidents are 
supposed to belong to the moods only and not to the self, the self 
and the moods will be absolutely distinct entities, as the criterion 
of distinction is the possession of contradictory attributes alone. 
If this criterion is not accepted, one self cannot be distinguished 
from another self, as they are regarded as distinct entities only 
by virtue of their mutually contradictory character. So Kuma¬ 
rila’s conception of the self as a variable constant has to be 
abandoned;, as it is fraught with self-contradiction. To say that 
experience warrants such supposition is to betray a vicious lack 

1 sukhadubl^^y avasthad ca gacchazm api aaro mama I coitanyadravya' 
aattv&dirupani nai 'va vimu£icati I na c& ’vaaih&ntarotpude purva 'tyantain 
vlnadyati \ uttar&ixuguparth& tu samauyaCmaiu liyate I svarQpena hy avaa* 
thanam anyonyaaya virodhita I aviruddbas tu sarvasu somanyaima 
prailyata t S.V., pp. 695-96. Cf. 'nonv avaathonam audaslnyakartrtvadinaib 
mitho virodbat pUrvaayam dharmiuy ova vyavastbitayam uttorasyah kath^ 
ji4paUib» ota aba svarOpeQe ’ti.* N.H., p. 696. ... 
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of critical judgment. Experience is of a certainty the ultimate 
court of appeal in a philosophical dispute, but not uncritical 
experience. Experience has to be tested and assayed in the 
furnace of logical thought before its true import can be realised; 
in default it will land us in uncritical empiricism. Experience, 
therefore, cannot be a solvent of self-^ntradiction. So the idea 
of the self as a variable constant must be abandoned.^ 

As for the plea that there is no absolute loss of any particu¬ 
lar mood, which only gets merged in the existence of the self, 
when another mood emerges, the less said about it the better. 
If the particular moods merge their individuality in the self, 
then pain should also be felt when pleasure emerges. Certainly 
this merger can be understood if there is complete identification 
of one with the other, otherwise it will be only a word without 
a meaning. And if this identification is conceded, the self also 
will be subject to birth and dissolution like the moods, because 
things,-which are identical, cannot possibly have contradictory 
attributes. As regards the other plea (which has been put for¬ 
ward to avoid the so-called fallacy of loss of earned deserts and 
acquisition of unearned fruits), viz^t that the agent of action and 
the enjoyer of its fruits are the self and not the passing moods of 
it, it will suffice to say that it stands self-condemned. If the self 
remains the same unaltered entity, it cannot presumably 
assume the rhle of an agent, much less of an enjoyer, 
which connotes the emergence of novel attributes. It has 
been pertinently pointed out by the venerable doctor, DignSga, 
that if the self undergoes any modification on the emergence 
of a cognition, it will be impermanent ; if it remains un¬ 
altered as before, the self cannot be conceived to be a cogniser.* 
Kum&rila, however, has answered that so far as the qualitative 
aspect (i.e., the passing moods) of the self is concerned, 

» T.8., 618. 268-71. 

^ buddhijanmaui pumsa^ oa Tilqrtir yady aoityatu i athu’vilqrtir &t- 
makhyah pramate 'ti na yujyafce 1 Digaaga quoted in T* S. P., p. 100. , 
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the self may be called impermanent, but that does not 
afTect the fundamental reality of consciousness guit conscious¬ 
ness, which remains uniform and unchanged.' But this only 
confounds the issue. We have proved that no such line of 
cleavage subsists between consciousness and its moods; and so 
consciousness per se is to be accounted as variable. If it had 
been a question of naming only, we could also say that conscious¬ 
ness might be called a continuous entity, if its continuity in the 
series is contemplated. But this nomenclature does not arrest 
the fluxional nature of consciousness per sc, which totally ceases 
to exist in the second moment, in which a new cognition 
emerges in its place.* The analogy of the serpent, which has 
been trotted out in defence of the permanence of the self, is based 
on a positive misconception. Because, the serpent too is fluxional 
and hence its change of postures is possible. If it had been 
absolutely fixed and unalterable, no such transition could have 
been possible. Change of moods connotes nothing less than 
change of nature* absolute and irrevocable. 

The argument that ego-consciousness must centre round a 
permanent self and not any individual conscious state, which 
being transitory cannot accoimt for its persistence and continuity, 
also proceeds on a false assumption. Ego-consciousness in reality 
is absolutely unfounded and as such cannot be affiliated to any 
ontological principle. Its raison d'etre is to be found in the 
beginuingless false tendencies inherent in our consciousness— 
tendencies which are apt to see reality in unreality, permanence 
in change. Our ego-consciousness is thus an illusion, which is 
the product of these tendencies. It cannot be questioned as to 
why should these tendencies work in some particular conscious¬ 
ness-series and not in others? Because, such questioning is not 

^ na ’nityaiobdftv&cyatvam utmano yinivaryate I vikrfy&matra* 
▼acitvan na hy uochedo’sya tavata i 

* na nitya^abdavucyabvam atmano vinivaryate 1 svarupavikriya- 
vattv&t fcadvyucchedo’aya t&vaba I T. S.. fil. 278. 
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precluded in the theory of permanent self also. Why should a 
particular ego-consciousness relate to a particular self and not 
other selves ? If this delimitation is to be explained by the pecu¬ 
liar individuality of the selves concerned, the same explanation 
is possible in the theory of flux, as the series or the continuum 
(santdna) does duty for the permanent self and so comes to have 
all the incidents that happen to the latter.^ 

The opponent may contend, ‘ Well, you may explain the 
delimitation of ego-consciousness to a particular subject-series by 
an appeal to the peculiar individuality of the former. But it 
does not follow that ego-consciousness should be an unfounded 
illusion for that I The answer is that no such foundation can 
be posited for' this ego-consciousness. If it is affiliated to a 
permanent self as the cause and ground of it, then all the various 
ego-ideas should be produced all at once. There can be no reason 
why these ego-ideas should emerge in a graduated scale, as the 
sole and sufficient cause of these is present intact in the shape of 
the permanent self. Nor can an eternal verity have any neces¬ 
sity for other auxiliary circumstances, which, we have proved 
ever and anon, can have no effect on it. Nor again can ego- 
consciousness be regarded as a single, individual fact. The very 
fact that such ego-consciousness emerges occasionally is sufficient 
to prove its multiplicity and plurality. We do not have any 
ego-consciousness in dreamless sleep, in swoon and in fits of 
intoxication. If, on the other hand, this ego-consciousness is 
supposed to be affiliated to the individual conscious units, then 
ego-consciousness should be as distinct and pronounced as the 
individual cognitions, e.g., visual and auditory cognitions, etc., 
are. But as this is neither of one kind nor of another, it is futile 
to search for its foundation, which is nowhere.* 

' T. S., &\b. 275-277. 

* nityalambanspak^c tu sorvahaiikitayasiatah I sak^devaprasuyeran 
laktabetuvyavasthiteh I enityklambanatve'pi spasfc&bbah ayus tatah pare I 
alambanSjrthasadbb&vaiii vyarthain paryanuyufijate t T.S. dls. 278-79. 
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Kumftrila, however, has opposed the theory of unfounded 
egoism on the ground that udsands (tendencies), being memory** 
impressions or sub-conscious desires, generated by experience, can 
never go wrong with reference to their objects. The memory- 
impression of the ego-idea, too, cannot be erroneous with refer¬ 
ence to the ego-principle, which is its object. The reason is 
that memory is possible if there is an original experience behind 
its back, and this original experience must be an authentic one, 
as even error is made possible if there is a previous experience, 
which must l)e authentic in the final analysis. So if there is a 
memory-impression (vdsand) of the self, it must refer to the real 
self and not a fictitious self, as the Buddhists would have us 
believe. And there is no warrant or occasion for our supposing 
this egoistic reference to be unauthentic, as it has not been 
sublated as yet by any stronger evidence.* 

S&ntarak^ita observes that this egoistic reference, out of 
which KumSlrila seeks to make capital, has been proved to be 
opposed to reason. So it does not permit to be said that ego- 
experience is an uncontradicted and unerring evidence of the 
existence of the self. The contention, that memory-impression 
(vasandr) cannot go wrong so far as its objective reference 
is concerned, is baseless and hollow. It is a matter of common 
knowledge how persons, religiously inclined, conjure up false 
ideas of God as the First Cause of the world, as an omniscient 
and omnipotent being and so on and so forth. KurnSrila, too, is 
sane enough not to believe in these superstitious vagaries. But 
what is the root of these ideas ? Certainly false impressions, 
which have been fostered by false teaching and false practices. 

^ jfiatari pratyabbijfifinam Tasa&Q kartum arhati 1 ’tasmm sa iti 
prajfi&iii na by asau bhruntikirapain I tan na 'baebpratyayo bhrfintir 4^0 
btLdbakavarjanai I B. V., p, 720, 124-26. 

Cf. amptibotur hi Bamskaro vasana, aa'nubhate'rthe amrtim janayatl 'ti 
yuktath, na tv aaau bhr^tibetuh, yena ^taamin tadgraho'naya ayad iti, 
N. B. under the above. 


22 
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If these ideas are allowed to be unfounded in an objective reality, 
why should you make a difficulty in the case of ego-conscious¬ 
ness? We have proved by logic that the latter cannot have an 
objective foundation, be it an eternal self or a transitory 
cognition. KumSrila is obviously labouring under an obsession 
in his endeavour to prove the existence of an eternal self, but he 
has only built a castle in the air.' 


Concluding Eemarks 

Before bringing this dissertation to a close, the present 
writer feels it imperative to make a brief observation with regard 
to the presentation of the Bhatta theory of soul in some of the 
orthodox Brfthminical works. Vidyftrai^ya observes that the self 
according to the followers of Bhatta is a multiple entity with a 
twofold aspect of consciousness and unconsciousness. So it has 
been compared to a fire-fly for having darkness and illumination 
both in its constitution.* It may be brought into line with 
Kumftrila’s conception of the self, if the self is taken to include 
the concrete whole, both its essential nature and its qualitative 
contents, the former being self-revealing and the latter being 
imperceptible. This conception of the soul of the Bhatfa 
school aa a compound of spiritual and unspiritual factors is a 
logical construction of the Vedftntist critics and is not the 
orthodox presentation. This is deducible from the remarks of 
the Nyayaratndvalt, ** The self (sic. of the Bhattas) is a compound 

* na nantaroktayfi yuktyfi tasya budhopadarfianafc I Ifivarudiau bhakt«* 
nhm taddhetutvttdivibhramah I Tiiaanumiitrabhuvacca jayante vividhi'ib 
katham I niralambanata cai ’vam ahaiikuro yadii sthita I tannii ’haiiipra- 
tyaye gruhye jflata ka^cana Tidyate I tatab sarvapramapesu na drsb&nto’ sti 
Biddhibhak I hetavaS oa '^rayasiddhu yathayogam udabrtah I T 8 61a 
281.284. 

* Vide PaflcadaH, Ch. VI, 618. 95-97. 
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of a spiritual and an unspiritual factor. By the former it func¬ 
tions as a cognising subject and by the latter^ it undergoes 
modifications as cognition, feeling and the like and also becomes 
the object of the judgment ' I know myself.* The second set of 
functions is possible in an unspiritual substance, as spirit or 
consciousness is impartite and unmodifiable according to Vedanta, 
N&r&ya^a Papdita, the author of the second chapter of the 
MSnameyodaya, which deals with the metaphysics of the Bhatta 
school, on the other hand, has given us a definition of the self, 
which is of a piece with that of the Nydya-VaUe^ika school. * 
This obvious departure from Kumftrila is to be set down to the 
influence of the ^astradipikd, in which Parthasarathi Mi^ra 
emphatically denies the essential spirituality of the self and 
defines it as the substrate of consciousness, etc. The plain texts 
of Kum&rila which speak of the soul as pure consciousness and 
absolute bliss have been unceremoniously brushed aside as 
concession to unorthodox views {Paramata). It is curious that 
the same writer in his commentary on the S. V. has plainly 
admitted the spirituality of the self.* It is therefore gratifying to 
observe that S&ntaraksita and Kamalai^ila have given an accurately 
correct account of Kum^rila's theory, which has been either 
misunderstood or badly presented by some orthodox writers, who 
should have known better. This fidelity to a formidable 
opponent, whom they have subjected to a scathing criticism, 


1 Cf. atmano’sty amiadvayam, oidazhSo 'cidaraiaS ca ; cidamlena 

draatrtvam.aoidamicna jfiunasukhadiparinumitvarh. mum ahaih jonami'ti 

jfieyatvafi ca’. See also P. Saatri, Intro, to the P. Mim&ihad, p. 95. 

3 (p. 155, F.N. 8 ante). P. Sastri attributes this anomaly to the 
author’s resentment of the Advaita Ved&nia doctrines. But I think that 
quite the contrary is the case, as the position of the S. D. has been accepted 
by later Mimamsa writers, to wit, Naruyaoa and Gagabbatta, as the 
orthodox Miindih8& doctrine. Vide Manameyodaya, p. 80 et $cq., BhdUa- 
cintdma^i, p. 66, Ben. ed., Intro, to P. Mlmdihed, p. 99., Sdstradipihd, p, 
129, Tarkapada, Bom., ed. 
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instinctively inspires our respect for ^ntaraksita and his worthy 
disciple and commentator. The intellectual honesty of these two 
authors is an object of sincere admiration, particulary when we 
consider that authors of even outstanding merit have sometimes 
failed to do justice to their rivals and sought to gain a cheap 
victory. But S&ntarak§ita is too great to have love for claptrap 
and easy triumphs, gained by not very scrupulous means. 



CHAPTER X 

The Soul Theory of the Diqambara Jainas 

Like the followers of Jaimini the Jainas of the IHgambara 
school postulate the existence of a self, of the nature of pure 
consciousness, having the twofold character of continuity and 
change in accordance with its dual nature as substance and modes. 
As substance consciousness continues uniformly through all the 
diverse states and as modes it varies at every transition. The 
consciousness that continues is the substance and the states of 
pleasure and pain are the modes. And these are not distinct and 
discrete, because the modes happen in consciousness and the two 
are never found to be dissociated. Thus the self combines the 
twO’fold character of continuity and diversity, uniformity and 
change and there is no contradiction, as it is attested by direct 
experience. The Jainas hold that there can be no contradiction in 
experience, which is the final court of appeal in the matter of 
validity. A proposition is thought to be invalid, if it has not 
the sanction of experience and not otherwise. The Jainas 
accordingly dictate us to change our idea of contradiction in the 
light of experience and not submit to any a piioH abstract princi¬ 
ple. The abstractionistic tendency of our intellectual thoughtj, 
which attaches absolute logical value to one of the aspects of 
reality, is a vicious superstition, as truth is multiform and has 
many facets, in which no one aspect should be given absolute 
value to the exclusion of the rest.^ 

^ nsuu bhedabbedayob parasparaparibareua ’vasthanad anyatarasyai Va 
T^tavatTod ubhayutmakatvam ayuktam iti cdt~tad ayuktam, badba 
pramauabh&Tut. anupalambbo hi badhakarh pramuuaxh, na so 'sti. 
samastie^u vaatu^v anak^tutmakatvasya syudvadino mate aupraaiddba* 
tvad ity alom- S. D. S., p. 69. 
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The Jainas further maiotaiD that substance and its modes 
are neither absolutely different nor are they absolutely identical. 
They are found to be identical in respects of time, place and 
nature ; thus, tbe table and its form and colour and the like 
occupy tbe same place and time and they have the same essen^ 
tial nature, materiality. And in view of this fundamental 
unity they cannot but be i^arded as identical. But they 
cannot for that reason be regarded as absolutely identical, as 
they differ in other respects, to wit, in number, (sankhya), 
differentia {lak?ai^), name {samjna), and function (artha). 
Thus, the substance is one, but the modes, e,(j., pleasure, pain 
and the like in the case of consciousness, are multiple ; this 
constitutes the difference in number. They differ in specific 
differentiae also, thus, continuity is the character of substance, 
while transition (break of continuity) is the character of the 
modes. The diffei'ence of name also is significant, thus the 
substance is called the self or tbe jar, as the case may be, 
whereas the modes are styled ‘colour’ or ‘pleasure,’ etc. The 
difference in function is equally a distinguishing trait, thus, 
the pot functions as drawer of water, while colour has such 
uses as dyeing of clothes and the like. The same line of 
demarcation can be drawn between the self and its varying 
moods. Thus we shall have to accept on the authority of 
experience the twofold character of all thioigs, identity and 
difference, and certainly we cannot repudiate experience on the 
ground of their supposed contradiction at the dictate of abstract 
logic. 

But the Buddhist refuses to subscribe to the dictum of the 
Jairuxs and asks him pointblank if the self that relates itself with 
the diversified states, makes any departure from its pristine 
nature or not in the process of relationdng. In the former 
alternative, it will cease to be eternal, because there is no 
continuing principle in the various states. In the latter, the 
self cannot be regarded as a changing principle, as it does not 
undergo any modification but remains fixed and uniform in all 
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the successive states. Because, modification spells a departure 
from the original state.' 

The Buddhist has strongly denounced the interpretation of 
experience by the Jainas, Certainly experience has to be 
accepted as the ultimate tribunal, but experience has to be 
interpreted by logical thought. We cannot abandon our mental 
constitution and adopt convenient ways of thinking at the 
dictate of the Jainas. The demand is preposterous in all 
conscience ; it could as well ask us to suspend all thinking. 
So if there is identity of nature, they must be identical ; and 
if they are identical they cannot be different. Because, identity 
and difference are contradictory and as such cannot coincide. 
Either of them can be real and not both. So you should say 
that substance and moods are different and distinct ; and if 
you insist on regarding them as identical in spite of their 
contradictory character, you must repudiate all distinctions 
in the world and the consequence will be that even blue and 
yellow will be one and the same.' 

* iatr§ *py ayik^taih dravyaiii pary5yair yadi safigatam I 
na vi^eso'eti tasye Hi paripami na tad bhavet I 

T. S. SI. 812. 

^ avabhuy&bheda ekatvarh tascnizi sati ca bhinnatil I 
kathaiicid api dubsadhyu paryuyutmasvarupavat I 

T. S.. ai. 316. 

C/. also .bhede’pi yady ekatvaih tat kvacid api xiilapitadau bhedo sa 

ayut. uktani hi. ayam eva bbedo bhedahetur vu yad yiruddhadbormri* 
dhyasab karanabheda6 ceHi Kavyaprakdia, Ch. V.,—p. 244 (JbalkjkarH 
edn). 

The ‘Law of Contradiction* and the ‘Law of Excluded Middle* have been 
formulated by Udayana in his Kusumafljali in the following couplet: 
parasparavirodbe hi na prakarantaraathitih I 
nai 'kata ’pi viruddbunam uktimutravirodbatab* I 

m. 8. 

“ Between two terms exclusive of each other, there is no third term 
possible. Nor can there be any identity between the two, as it is a contra¬ 
diction in terms.” 
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Thus there can be no compromise between continuity and 
change which are the connotations of substance (dravya) and 
modes {pary&ya). And if they are identical, your so-called 
substance must be transitory like the modes, because two 
identical things cannot possibly have contradictory attributes 
or in the alternative the so-called modes will be continuous 
like the so-called substance, they being absolutely identical. 
You cannot have it both ways, as that involves a contradiction 
in terms. So the idea of a continuous underlying self or subs¬ 
tance has to be abandoned and the states of consciousness;^ are 
to be regarded as absolutely fiuxional, each perishing irrevocably 
when the other succeeds. Or the idea of variable modes has 
to be surrendered and things are to be regarded as absolutely 
immutable and fixed, as mutation and continuity cannot be 
predicated of one and the same thing.^ 

The statement that the underlying, continuing entity is 
known by direct perception is a baseless error. Because, no 
such entity is perceived as something distinct from the transition¬ 
al modes. And as it is posited that the self is an entity and is 

A thing can be supposed to be 'A', or not *A’, or both, or neither. 
The last two alternatives are impossible. 

'na prakarantarasthitib. na nobbayulmakatvaih nai 'kata’pi na bbuv&bhfi' 
vatmakatvam api’—Haridosa. 'na prakarhntara»thitir ity asya vivaraparh 
na nobhayatroakatvam iti, nobhubhyrun anjabvem ity arthabt na bbtlvabba- 
vobhayabhinnatvam iti yavat.’ K. T., C. K. Tarkalaiikura. 

* Cf. Hukly, “Consoiousnesses'* would be a better name, but it is 
awkward. I have elsewhere proposed psychosee as a substantive name 
for mental phenomena" Hume by Huxly. Ch. 11. p. 62. F. N. 1. 

^ tato na'vaatbitarh Idhcid dravyam utmadi vidyate I 
paryuyuvyatiriktatvat paryuyiu^um 87arupavat i 
na 00 ’dayavyayakriintub par>&yu api kecana I 
dravyild avyatiriktatvat taddravyaniyatatmavat I 
tato zuranvayo dhvamsah sthiram vh sarvam i^yatam I 
ekatmani tu nai ’va ato vyavrttyanugamav imau I 

T, S., Sis. 819-21. 
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competent to direct cognition, we must set it down as a purely 
illusory idea like that of a sky-lotus or a barren woman’s son, 
because if it was a real existence, it could not but be perceived. 
The Jaina*s demand that it is perceived by him must be dismis¬ 
sed with scant courtesy, as in that case there could arise no 
dispute about the existence of the self.^ 

It may be legitimately urged, however, that if there is no 
substance as a unitary principle underlying all the manifold 
modes, then why should there be such distinctions as of number, 
name, differentia and functions? If an underlying reality over 
and above the plurality of modes is posited, then these distinc¬ 
tions become intelligible. But the Buddhist answers that such 
distinctions are purely intellectual fictions and they have no 
being in the real existents. The entities, though absolutely 
distinct and different entities in and by themselves, have two 
sets of functions and practical uses, one common and another 
specific. When emphasis is laid upon the common nature of 
the functions concerned, these entities, in spite of their mutual 
differences, come to be labelled with a single epithet for the sake 
of convenience by an intellectual fiction. On the other hand, 
when attention is paid to their specific functions, they are desig¬ 
nated by different names. The distinction of number and name 
is thus a matter of convenience, absolutely imposed by the intel¬ 
lect. The distinction of functions is due to an analogous operation 
of the intellect; thus, when the similarity of the common func¬ 
tions is emphasised, the function is conceived to be one and 
when the diversity of the specific functions is accentuated, they 
are regarded as different and manifold. The distinction of 
differentise is also purely conceptual, arising from the operation 
of the * Law of Causation. * Thus, the structure of the pot is re¬ 
duplicated in all the various stages ; the black pot in its unbaked 

‘ na CO 'palabbyarupaeya pary&yfiQugatStfflancb I 
dravyasya pratibb^'aii tan na *sti gaganabjavat I 

Op. cii.t iJ. 822. 
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et&te and the red one are absolutely two distinct entities. But 
the structural similarity gives rise to illusion of identity and so 
continuity comes to be regarded as its differentia. And when 
the transition of colours is contemplated, the difference and diver¬ 
sity come to be regarded as the differentiating character of- these 
modes.* In reality, however, there is no continuity at any one 
of the stages and so the entities are diverse and discrete every 
moment. But there is an innate tendency of the intellect to 
synthesise those diverse aspects, which have a similar look, into 
one category. The similarity is only apparent and docs not 
imply any continuity whatsoever. So the Jainas by adjudging 
the nature of reality from surface appearances of things, which 
are created into a category by the abstractionistic tactics of the 
intellect, only betray sad lack of philosophical insight and logical 
ineptitude. 

It has, however, been urged that the twofold character 
(dvirupa) of substance and modes is merged in one concrete 
whole, and this whole being one impartite identity like the man- 
Uon deity, the distinctive individuality of the two characters 
escapes detection. But this involves a contradiction in terms. 
If the whole is one impartite identity, it cannot have a twofold 
character, as character means distinctive individuality and two 
characters would imply of necessity two individual existences 
and certainly an identical entity cannot have two distinct exis¬ 
tences, as it is manifestly absurd. And the analogy of the man- 
lion is quite irrelevant, as the man-lion too is not one substance 
with two distinct individualities. The man-lion is an aggregate 
of manifold atoms and so having a plurality of natures, it appears 
as twofold. 

To sum up : the Jaina theof7 of soul as a multiple entity 
with a duplicate nature of continuity and change is vitiated by 

1 vividharthakriyfiyogyas tuly&dijfifiDabetava];k I 
iathuvidburihasa&keta^abdapratyayagocar^ I 

Op. cit, ^1. 328, 
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self-contradiction. It can be accepted if we give up or revise 
our idea of the * Law of Contradiction.* But as the constitution 
of our minds cannot be changed, we cannot accept the theory, 
which flagrantly violates a fundamental law of thought. And so 
long as our logical sense refuses to be coaxed or coerced into 
acceptance of a contradictory proposition, the Jaina metaphysics 
must remain an intolerable and unacceptable system, though it 
might excite our admiration as a monument of philosophical 
sophistry or imagination gone mad. 



CHAPTER XI 


The Sankhya Theory of Soul 

The Sankhya philosophers posit the existence of the self, 
which is of the nature of consciousness, pure and simple, as a 
distinct principle from intelligence, called buddki or mdhat. 
The buddhi is the primary transformation of Prakfti or primor¬ 
dial matter, which is the material cause of the world order. 
Prakfti is dynamic in nature and is ever changeful. Buddki, 
being the hi*st evolute of Prakrti, inherits the dynamic character 
of the latter in full, the difference being the preponderance of 
the sattva principle, which makes it extremely supple and trans¬ 
parent. In fact, buddhi is the highest attenuated matter, which 
in transparency makes the closest possible approximation to the 
spirit, whose nature is pure illumination. Now when the spirit 
and buddhi are brought together, the latter receives the full 
reflection of the spirit and becomes spiritualised to all intents 
and purposes. Whatever passes in the buddhi becomes illumin¬ 
ed at once by the light of the spirit and knowledge in the real 
sense of the word takes place. But this is not all. The trans¬ 
formations of buddhi, again, are imaged in the self or the spirit, 
by virtue of which the self is said to enjoy the pleasure and pain, 
which are only superposed on it and which in reality are the 
modifleations of buddhi. Thus, though there is no modifleation 
in the self, the self assumes the rdle of experiencer of pleasure and 
pain and suffers bondage, which is nothing but the defilement 
of its native purity by the false ascription of these modifica¬ 
tions. The Sankhya philosopher, however, denies all active ini¬ 
tiative to the self even in this false sense. The self is the 
enjoyer ihhoktrX though not an agent {kaitfl. 
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But the Buddhist refuses to subscribe to the eternal, unitary 
consciousness of the Sdhkhyas. If consciousness is one, then 
why should there be such a variety and multiplicity of cognitions, 
such as cognitions of word, taste, colour and so on ? And 
these cognitions cannot be lumped into one category^ because 
they are distinct and separate. Moreover, it is said that the 
self is the enjoyer of pleasure and pain, as presented by the 
huddki. But when the self is one and eternal, how can it be 
said to enjoy pleasure and pain, without forfeiting its uni¬ 
formity ? And why should it wait for the services of PrakHi 
for its enjoyment ? Certainly an eternal principle can have 
no such dependence on an external agent. Again^ there is no 
obligation that Prakrti should minister to the self according to 
its needs ? Granting that Prakfti has a disinterested mission 
in pursuance of which it caters to the needs of the self, does 
the self undergo any modification in the process of enjoyment ? 
If it does, the self cannot but forfeit its eternal uniformity. If 
it does not swerve from its native purity, it cannot be supposed 
to be an enjoyer, which denotes a change of state and change of 
state means modification. 

But it has been said that enjoyment on the part of the 
self is not to be taken literally. It happens in this way : fiirst 
huddki undergoes a modification by being transformed into the 
shape of the object and this transformation of huddki is imaged 
on the self. This reception of the image is interpreted as its 
enjoyment and in this the self does not undergo a modification 
in the least. But this is only a hoax. If the image gets merged 
into the identity of the self, the self will have all the incidents 
of the image, viz., origin and dissolution. If however there is 
no such identification, the self cannot be supposed to be an 
enjoyer even by way of fiction. Again how can the uncons¬ 
cious Prakfti shape its activity according to a well-regulated plan 
and programme ? If it is conceded to have such purposive 
activity, it is passing strange that it cannot enjoy the fruits of 
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its labour. Certainly a person, who knows to prepare delicious 
dishes, should also know how to enjoy them.^ 

It has been observed that huddhi is an intelligent principle 
and so there is nothing inappropriate about it that it should 
shape its activity according to the requirements of the self. But 
this is begging the question. If you grant that huddhi has this 
intelligence, you cannot consistently affirm that it is unconscious, 
because intelligence is the invariable characteristic of conscious¬ 
ness. We have no warrant to suppose that the self is something 
distinct from intelligence and our experience at any rate contra¬ 
dicts such a hypothesis. The example has been trotted out that 
unconscious milk flows from the cow’s udder with a view to the 
nourishment of the calf and no prescience can be suspected in 
this purposive activity. Precisely unconscious huddhi also can 
follow a teleological plan. To suppose that God guides such 
activity is to make an unwarranted and uncalled-for assumption. 
Because the activity of all intelligent persons is motivated either 
by self-interest or by pity, and God, who has no unsatisfied need 
cannot have any incentive for creative activity on the score of 
self-interest.* Nor can He be actuated by pity, because before 
creation there is no occasion, e.g., suffering, to call for his pity. 
And if God is really merciful and is responsible for creation and 
if He has a foreknowledge of the eventual suffering of the created 
beingS; He should have desisted from such activity, as you 
suppose that without his guidance no activity in unconscious 
matter is possible. If you say that the world-process is a begin* 
ningless cycle, and God has to order and arrange the creation 
of the world in conformity with the deeds of creatures in their 
previous lives, well, you should dispense with the superfluous 

^ kartudi nama vij&n&ti pradhanam vjoftjatx&dikatn I 

bfaoktum ca na vijanati kirn ayuktam atab param I T. 8., 800. 

9 Cf. fliokavttttika— 

prayoianam anuddiSya na mando’pi pravartate | 
jagac ca ajjatas tasya kim nfima na krtarb bhavet I 
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appendage in the shape of God and accord supreme power to 
Karman. So there is no absurdity in thinking that unconscious 
Prakfti can work according to a teleological plan for emancipation 
of the self, which is the highest good for the self. This has been 
the argument of Vacaspati Mi^ra.^ But the analogy of milk’s 
activity is not germane in all essential particulars to the creative 
activity of Prakrti. The milk in question does not move of its 
own initiative, but is activated by a combination of causes and 
conditions which come to pass at a particular time. But 
Prakrti stands altogether in a different category. Being an 
eternal principle, uncontingent on any other factor, it should 
function always and not occasionally. But in that case Prakrti 
should produce enjoyment and emancipation without break—an 
absurd issue which even the Sdnkhya philosopher must hesitate 
to accept in spite of his undying love for Prakrti. 

It is, however, contended that buddhi has to be posited to 
account for origination and dissolution, which cannot appertain to 
consciousness. But this involves a petitio principii. There is 
no contradiction between consciousness and origin and death. On 
the contrary, if consciousness be an eternal fait accompli, the 
function of sense-organs will be deprived of all meaning, as the 
sole purpose of sense-organs is to produce knowledge, but this is 
already there. Certainly there cannot be any necessity for fuel, 
if 6re is present for eternity.* 

The argument that all composite things have to subserve the 
interests of another principle and the ultimate principle, which 
will be so served, cannot but be a spiritual substance, is acceptable 

^ Vide S. T. K. under 

TateaTivrddbinimittsm k^Irasya yathu pravrttir ajnasya I 
puru^avimok^animittam tath& pravfttib pradbanasya 1 

8. K. 81. 57. 

^ akeyarthady aphalaih tu ayuo caitanyarh ^advatam yadi I 
na bbaved indhanena ’rtho yadi sy&o cba5vato’ nalabi I 

T, &.t BOQm 
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SO far.* But it fails to take into account that this spiritual 
principle must be capable of receiving supplementation from its 
accessories, otherwise these accessories cannot render any service 
to it. And if this spirit derives benefit from these auxiliaries, it 
cannot afford to be an unchanging static principle. We have no 
experience of a changeless substance being benefited by others. 
Even examples of bed and cushion and the like that have been 
cited to bring home the argument are only helpful because the 
beneficiary is actionable and so changeful. An unactionable and 
unchanging spirit cannot have any necessity for accessories, 
because the latter cannot have any effect on the former. And if 
the spiritual substance is thus conceded to be capable of change, 
it will be a fluxional entity which is the position we hold.* 


1 "safigHubaparSrthatTat triguQSdlTiparyayad adbi^thanat i 
puruso'stl bboktrbbaTSt kaival^rartbarh pravpiteS ca I 

S&fikhya E&rika, il. 17. 

also, puruso ’sty evyaktader vyatiriktab. kutab? saUgbataparSrtbat* 
Tfit, avyakta-mabadabadkSradayab parSrtb&bi aa&gbatatvat. dayanasan- 
abhyaftgavat. Sihkhyataitvakaumudi. 

^ p&r&rtbyaih oak^ur&din&iii yat punab praiipadyate I 
iayyasanadivat tena aaAgh&tatveaa hetuna I 
adheykttjayarthatvam yady e^&m upap&dyate I 
i^t&siddhir yad te’ am&bhir jfi^opakdrinab I 
avikaryupakaritvaaadbane sadbya4unyat&— 
drataatasya calasyal 'va yoktM te’py upakarmab I 

T. S., 418. 307-09. 


CHAPTEB XII 


ThB SODL-THEORY of the ViTStPUTRlYAS 

The Vats^putriyas, who profess to be followers of the 
Buddha, do strangely postulate the existence of the self under the 
name of pudgdla (the principle of individuality), which they 
afiinn as neither identical with, nor different from, the psychical 
aggregates, called skandkas. The pudgdla (individual) is not 
held to be a distinct entity from the aggregates, because that would 
amoimt to acquiescence in the position of the heretical schools. 
Nor can it be held to be non-distinct from the skandkas either, 
as in that case the individual will be split up into a multiplicity. 
So the individual is described as an indefinable and inexpressible 
principle. Thus, if the individual is something absolutely distinct 
from the psychical elements, it will of necessity be an eternal 
verity; but this is logically unsound, as an eternal verity, being 
unamenable to any modification like space, cannot possibly dis¬ 
charge the functions of an agent and enjoyer, the very functions for 
which an individuality is postulated. And this would be directly 
in opposition to the teaching of the Master, who has denied an 
eternal soul. If, on the other hand, it is regarded as absolutely 
non-distinct from the psychical complexes, the individuality will 
stultify itself being reduced to a plurality of psychical factors. 
Moreover, it will be momentary like the psychical phenomena and 
will be subject to absolute extinction like them. But * this will 
involve the absurdity of loss of karman and the consequent nega¬ 
tion of metempsychosis, a contingency which is opposed to reason 
and the Master’s teaching alike. So vdth a view to avoid¬ 
ing the two extremes of absolute existence (^d^atavdda) and 
absolute extinction (‘ucchedamda)t which have been condemned 
by the Master as absurd, the Vatslputrlyas have advocated 
a principle of individuality, called the pudgala, which 
24 
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has the metaphysical virtue of explamiug the contiuuity of the 
empirical ego to the avoidance of the fallacy of the eternal self, 
posited by the heretical thinkers. The contradiction of identity 
and difference, involved in the conception of the pudgala, need 
not deter us, as experience and metaphysical necessity alike call 
for such a conception. 

The Sautrdntika philosopher has, however, opposed this 
doctrine with all the emphasis he could command. S&ntarak§ita, 
an exponent of the former school, observes that this pudgala, 
which has been ushered into existence with so much pomp and 
ceremony by the V&tsiputriyast is but a metaphysical fiction 
like the sky-lotus. Because, a thing which cannot be described 
either as identical with, or different from, another is nothing but 
an unreal idea, a logical and a psychological fiction. Identity or 
difference can be predicated of a reality and not an unreal fiction. 
So this pudgala, which is neither identical with, nor different 
from, the psychical complexes will be an absolutely hollow, unreal 
voidity and to claim objective reality for such a figment of 
imagination betrays a sad lack of even elementary logical 
thought. Such a thing can exist in the imagination of a morbid 
mind, but not in reality. To say that a pudgala is different and 
hon-different from the aggregates is a contradiction in terms. 
If it is different, it cannot be non-different ; if non-different, 
it cannot be different. So when you say that the pudgala 
is not different from the aggregates, you at once admit 
the identity of the two. iWhen again you say that, that the 
pudgala is not the aggregates, you admit they are distinct and 
different. When things are found to be possessed of mutually 
incompatible attributes, they are set down as different and distinct, 

i skandhebhjahpudgalo nanya ity e|a ’nanyasQcana I skandho na 
pudgaiad ce ti vyakta taaye'yam anyaia } viruddhadbarmasaAgo hi 
vaatua&rb bheda uoyate I akandbapudgalayo^’ cai 'va vidyate bhinoata 
ca kim I 


T. S., 348-44. 
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as the criterion of difference is the possession of contra¬ 
dictory attributes, and this is incompatible with the identity of 
the substratum. You say that the pudgala is indescribable either 
as identical or as distinct. But the aggregates are describable as 
distinct from each other; thus, the aggregate of ‘physical 
elements’ or sense-data (rnpa) is different from that of feelings 
(vedana). The aggregates again are describable as impermanent, 
but not so the pudgala. So the pudgala and the aggregates as 
a class apart, are absolutely distinct categories, because they are 
possessed of mutually contradictory attributes, viz., the fact 
of being describable or indescribable. The pudgah therefore 
must be set down as an absolute unreality, having no locus 
standi except in the coloured imagination of the Vatsipuiriyas. 
The impossibility of predication of identity or difference with 
respect to the pudgala does not alone prove its unreal, imaginary 
character; its unreality is also brought home by the fact that 
it cannot be described as momentary either. We have proved 
beyond the shadow of doubt that existence means causal 
efficiency and this causal efficiency, it has been demonstrated by 
irrefragable logic, is restricted to momentary reala.^ So a thing, 
which cannot be described as momentary, must be set down as a 
fiction, pure and simple. How can a non-momeutary thing have 
causal efficiency ? * 

It may be contended that as causal efficiency is incom¬ 
patible with a non-momentary thing, a non-momentary cannot 
be a real entity. But this pudgala is not accepted by us as 
absolutely non-momentary. What we contend is that the 
pudgala cannot from its very nature be described either as 
momentary or non-momentary. If we categorically affirmed 
its non-momentary character, the charge of unreality could be 

^ arbbakri3A9u daktiica Tidyamnnatvalak^anam i kpauikef t eva niyatS 
tatba ’v&oye na vastuti I 

T.8., 847. 

s ‘anityatvena yo'v&oyab aa betur na hi kaayacit.' 

Quoted in T.S.P., p. 128. 
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brought home to us. But as we neither affirm nor deny the 
non-momentary or momentary nature with regard to the pudgala 
the charge cannot be substantiated. If we categorically affirmed 
it to be non-momentary, causal efficiency could be denied of it. 
But we admit its momentary character as well; so there is 
nothing to prevent its exercising causal efficiency. But this 
only seeks to draw a red herring across the line of real dispute. 
The indubitable and irrefutable fact remains that there is contra¬ 
diction between the two incompatible attributes of momentariness 
and non-momentariness. Ifoneistrue, the other must be false. If 
one is false, the other cannot but be true. There is no half-way 
house between two mutually exclusive terms. A thing cannot be 
permanent and non-permanent both. What is the connotation 
of permanence? Obviously it is the fixed and unalterable nature 
of a thing. A thing is said to be eternal, which does not perish 
at any tirne.^ The non-eternal is that which does not persist 
always, but ceases to exist at some point of time. So, how can 
an identical thing be conceived as existing for all time and 
again ceasing to exist at some point of time? This is sheerly 
an inconceivable situation. The affirmation of one presupposes 
the denial of another and vice versa. You cannot have it both 
ways or neither. If it is eternal, it must be admitted to be an 
unreal fiction like a rabbit’s horn. If momentary, it cannot be 
an unreal existence, which, however, is claimed by the V&tsl- 
putriyas with a shameless naivete. So when the pudgala is 
not categorically a momentary entity, it must be devoid of causal 
efficiency, as causal efficiency is the invariable concomitant of 
the momentary. 

As for the seeming scriptural and textual discrepancies, 
they have been fully explained by the noble Vasubandhu in his' 
Ahhidharmako^a and Paramdrthasaptati. The curious reader 
is advised to consult those works. We are here concerned with 
the metaphysical issues involved in the position of the Vntsi- 

^ nityani tam &hur TidTamso yah avabhavo na na^yati. Ibid, p. 129. 
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putriyas and we have shown that the whole doctrine is vitiated 
by a flagrant breach of the 'Law of Contradiction.’ It betrays 
slipshod logic from top to bottom and can be held out as the best 
illustration of the heights of absurdity to which a man can be 
led by a pet superstition. 

About the teaching of the Master, one word is sufficient to 
indicate the method which was adopted by him. The sermons 
of the master were inspired by the enquiries of inquisitive persons 
and the Master had to consider the intellectual calibre and 
equipment of these enquirers before giving answers to their 
queries-—otherwise his words would become incomprehensible 
to them. This point has been explained (by Kximaral5bha) 
thus: " The Buddha was pleased to construct his doctrine 
concerning the elements of existence (with the greatest 
caution), like a tigress who holds her young by her teeth (her 
grasp is not too tight in order not to hurt him, nor is it 
too loose in order not to let him fall).”* So when, the 
Buddha said, There is a being spontaneously born,” * it 
must be understood to mean the continuity of the stream of 

. • i 

. ^ The Soul Theory of the BuddhiHe by Th. Stcherbatsky, vide p. 847. 

Of. damstrfdam^travabhedaib oa bhramiam ca Vek^ya karma^&m I 
deiayanti' jina dharmam vyagbripotapah&ravat." quoted izi the X. S. P., 
p. 129. 

^ * osti aattva upapadukab ’ Prof. Stoherbatsky renders it by * appari- 
iional spontaneous self-birth.’ The learned Professor has translated Hiuen 
Tbsang'a version as follonra:—“.if the five s^ndkaa (of the inter¬ 

mediate state) proceed to a new life, which begins neither in the womb, 
nor in an egg, nor in warm moisture, then the result is called tranafigurated 
being.” Ibid, pp. 844 and 957. '* In this way are bom: gods, the inbabitanta 
of hell and all men in the intermediate state between death and a new birth, 
i.e., without a seed, not from previous elements, as the Vdte {the Vitelpu^ 
iriyas) believe.” Op. cit , p. 946. Of. Amaraho^a, “ divyopspaduka dev&b.” 
Bhfinuji comments: ” narakavyfivrttaye divyapadam. m&t&pitr&didr^t^- 
karananirapek^a adr?tasahakrtebhyo ' qubhyo ye dev&h. te - divyopapi- 
duko ucyante.” We have it from Prof. Stoherbatsky, “The whole theory 
of spparitional or miraculous self-births is exposed and discussed in the 
lU Section.’* Op. cif., p. 966. . 
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conscious life after death in other regions. This does not 
lend any support to the existence of an eternal ego-principle. 
The Buddha did not point-blank deny the existence of the soul, 
as that might be misconstrued by inferior intellects as denial of 
all post-mortem existence. 

The Vdtsiputrif/as have made capital out of the sermon of 
the Master, which is in the following terms—0 Brethren, I 
will explain to you the burden, the taking up of the burden, the 
laying aside of the burden and the carrier of the burden. Of 
these, the burden is the five aggregates, which are the substrates 
(of personal life) ; the taking up of the burden is the craving 
for a continuation of life, accompanied by a sense of satisfac¬ 
tion ; the laying aside of the burden is emancipation ; and the 
carrier of the burden is the individual.'* They have stressed in it 
the distinct mention of the individual apart from the aggregates, 
and have taken care to point out that unless the individual is 
recognised to be a distinct principle from the aggregates which 
have been described as the burden of life, the burden and the 
burden-bearer will be the same thirrg, which is absurd on the 
face of it.* 

But such an interpretation of the parable, though to all 
appearances it seems to be in conformity with the text, cannot 
be accepted as embodying the real intention of the master. Be¬ 
cause, the individual spoken of as the carrier of the burden is 
nothing distinct from the aggregates : the preceding aggregates 
which culminate in the production of the succeeding aggregates, 
are called the burden and the latter are the burden-carrier, being 
the inheritors of all that has gone before. That this is the 
sense intended is apparent from the very epithets with which the 
pudgala has been hedged round. Thus, the individual (pudgala) 

1 * bh^aih. VO bbiksavo de^ayi^yami, bburadanam bhuraniksepam 
bbaraharaib oa, tatra bbarab paficopadanaskandbub, bbardddnam tfptib* 
bbaraoik^epo mok^, bbfirabarab pudgala it).* 

I have adopted the translation of Prof. Steberbatsky with slight 
alterations. 
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has been spoken of as the subject, bearing such and such a name, 
such and such a caste, coining of such a family, living on 6uch 
food-stuffs, experiencing such pleasure and pain, and having 
such a span of life allotted to him and so on. Certainly these 
adjectives are ill-adapted to an eternal self or any real self, having 
a distinct existence apart from the elements of consciousness.^ 
So this sermon cannot be interpreted as evidence of a soul- 
entity. 

This should be a clincher to the Vltt^putriyas* contention. 
But Uddyotakara, to suit his purpose, has gone out of his way 
to seize hold of another text and has twisted it so as to make it 
appear as evidence of the existence of a distinctive soul-principle. 
The text is as follows : 0 Venerable sir, I am not colour; and 

so again I am not feeling, namej conformation and cognition. 
Likewise, thou too, 0 monk, art not the colour ; nor art thou 
any more the feeling, name, conformation and cognition.”* 
‘ The specific negation of the aggregates/ argues Uddyotakara, 

* element by element, as the object of ego-consciousness, shows 
that there is a self apart and aloof from the contents/ If nega¬ 
tion of the self as such bad been the purport, it could have been 
conveniently expressed by a categorical negation of the self as 
thou art not.’ But the specific negation of the aggregates, one 
by one, points to the existence of an independent self, as for 
instance, the statement *^1 do not see with my left eye ’ indicates 
that he sees with the right eye. If seeing as such was to be 
negated, the specific negation of the instrumentality of the left 
eye would be unmeaning. So it follovra by way of implication 
that there is a self distinct from the psychical complexes, no 
matter whether it be an indednable entity as the Vdtsiputrlyas 
would have it or any other variety.^ 

1 sta eva BbagavatS, ‘ Bburahnrab katamali pudgala' Ity uktva 
'yo'aav ayu^mao DeTarhnuai&> evaihjatib, evamgotra, evamabarab. evaih- 
eukha>dubkhaxh pratiaamvedi, evath dirgh&yur * ityadiaa pudgalo vyS* 
kbyutab- 

« & * T. 8. P., pp. 180.31. 
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But the contention of Uddyotakara is based on a mis^ 
understanding of the real purport of the text. The sermon was 
addressed to persons who had these particular misconceptions with 
a view to their enlightenment. So the purport of the text is 
purely negative and cannot in any way be construed as an 
affirmation of the self, express or implied,* 


^ yi^e^aprftiisedha^ oa taddr^t^ pratl rajaie. T. 8., i\. 849. 

For a thorough-going and detailed exposition of the soul theory of the 
Vatelputriyaa, vide ‘The Soul Theory of the Buddkiite' by Prof. Stcherbateky, 
and Prof. Louis de La ValJee’s Abhidharmako^a and bis brilliant^exposition. 



. CHAPTER XIII : 

The Theory of Soul based on the Upakisads 

The Vedantists, who hold to the doctrine of absolute raonismi 
consider the world of reality as an unsubstantial appearance 
floating over an eternal spiritual principle, which is absolutely 
homogeneous and destitute of all distinctions, subjective or ob¬ 
jective whatsoever. As the Absolute Brahman, which is pure 
censciousness and pure existence, is the only reality and the 
multiplicity of the phenomenal world, both subjective and object¬ 
ive, is only an appearance as unsubstantial and linreal as an 
illusion or a dream, there can be no distinctions—external or 
internal In the spirit, which is one, uniform, unchanged and 
unchangeable, homogeneous Being. The subject-obj»*ct distinctions 
are thus purely fictitious, as the objects have no reality outside the 
Absolute Consciousness. 

The Buddhist idealist (cijjw/nfl^adm) holds to an analogous 
doctrine as according to him also the objective world has rid 
reality whatsoever outside the thinking minds. The subject- 
object distinctions are equally fal^ creations of the conscious 
principle. But though thus they are fundamentally agreed oh 
the reality of consciousness alone, they differ in a very material 
respect. The' Vedfintists are certainly wrong .in holding "this 
consciousness to be a homogeneous, unitary' principle. If this 
consciousness were one eternal substance, then why should there 
be any diversity in our ideas ? Certainly colour-consciousness is- 
not the same thing as sound-cdDsciOusness and if they' are* 
different, you connot consistently hold 'the doctrine of unitary,' 
eternal consciousness. If they had been one and eternal,'all 
these diverse cognitions should arise .all at once and not.in a- 
graduated scale as they are found to do. Nor can these different 
cognitions be regarded as so many modes or determinations of 
one eternal consciousness', becausef inodes cannot fee regarded 
as absolutely distinct from the substance .and .so "the..substance 
will vary with its modes. The result will Be '& '’rniilffpllcity of 
conscious units, which is our (Buddhists*) position¬ 
's 
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Moreover, no line of demarcation can be drawn between 
cognitions and consciousness as such, as they are found in 
experience to be absolutely indivisible. And if tbe diverse cogni¬ 
tions are distinct from one another, what is there to be conceived 
as one? The VedSntist position of one eternal consciousness, 
on the other hand, renders bondage and liberation absolutely 
impossible. If bondage be its essential nature, there can be no 
emancipation and if consciousness is eo ipso emancipated, bondage 
will become equally untenable. But in the Buddhist theory, 
ho such contingency arises, as in a consciousness'serie.^, each 
moment of consciousness being absolutely different and distinct, 
there is no incompatibility if one moment is impure and another 
is divested of its impurity. The fact of the matter is that 
bondage is nothing but consciousness as defiled by passions and 
ignorance, and emancipation is nothing hut consciousness in its 
native purity, purged of all impurities, by a course of rigorous 
discipline. Had bondage or emancipation been eo ipso the nature 
of consciousness, all discipline would have been unavailing.* If, 
however, bondage and liberation be held to be false snperimposi- 
tions of ignorance, a praxis of yogic discipline will be devoid of 
all purpose, because there will be nothing to avoid or to attain. 
So the theory of the eternal consciousness is logically absurd and 
ethically a dangerous doctrine.* 

I tath& hi^yadi yipAryastasvobh&rain eknxii jaaonm aada. todA 
parncya 'va4h&Dtarns}& 'bhiiv&a na mok? ivyava^tha ayat. athavipnryrstani 
tadu pariiiiddhasvabhavatvaa na baodbub-cxat- asmakarhtu Bxntaoa* 

bhedcoa Tijfi>«ptib Farhkli|tu iuddh& ce 'syata iti >ukta bacdbeiDokfa* 
vyATa'>(ha >atbo ’ktam—" SHthkliatri ca viSudJba ca scmoia aiimaia ca I 
eamkii^taced bhaven ca'sau muktab syub sorvadebinab I vi^ddba ced 
bbavcD Q& *8au vya^amo Di^pbalo bbavti’'~-iti. 

T. S. P.,p. 124. 

* k'lh v& nivartayed yogi yogabhtfisena aSdhayet I 
kirh va na batuifi dakyo ht viparyosas tadJituiakub i 
tattvajAuoaih na co ’tp&dyaih tud&tmy&t survada athiteb I 
yog&bby&so'pi ten5 'yam apbalub sarva eva ca I 

T. S., 61s. 334-885. ' 



CHAPTER XIV 


A Critical Estimate op the Nox-soul Theory op the 
Buddhist Philosophicbs --- 

The Buddhists of the Sautrmtika-YogScara school have 
vehemently opposed the existence of a permanent self behind 
the psychical phenomena either as their substratum or as their 
condition. But they postulate the existence of pure, absolute 
consciousness, though momentary, bereft of subject-object deter¬ 
minations in the state of Nirodna. Though the pussibijity of 
total extinction of all conscious existence is found to be adum¬ 
brated in the Tattoasangraha and alluded to in the writings of 
rival scbooU, we sball not however concern ourselves in this con¬ 
text with the metaphysical merits or drawbacks of Ibis theory, 
as it will be fully discussed and examined in the chapter on 
Nirodna. Santarak§ita tells us that the gap between the 
Buddhistic and the Vedilntic conception of consciousness as the 
ultimate principle is but very narrow, though it is fundamental. 
The Vedantists too have denied the existence of individual soul- 
centres Ulodtman) as metaphysical entities and in this they are 
at one with the Buddhists. The issue of debate hangs upon the 
permanence or impermanence of consciousness. There is ab¬ 
solutely no difference of opinion regarding tbe impersonal and 
impartite character of consciousness too. The Buddhists hold 
consciousness to be of momentary duration, albeit the stream of 
consciousness-units is one unbroken and uninterrupted procession 
and in this respect of eternal duration, there is agreement, too, 
between the two schools of thought. The continuum of conscious¬ 
ness as an ontological reality whether in tbe scries or in the 
unity is accepted as a.fundamental reality and so for all prnctical 
purposes the two positions do not differ in a material respect. 
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But practical considerations are not the only thing that carry 
weight with philosophers. The difference of metaphysics is far 
too deep and uncompromising, though to the commonplace 
mind, it would perhaps appear to be a distinction without differ¬ 
ence. The difference between the two philosophies is therefore 
based upon a fundamental ground and neither of them can be 
expected to capitulate to the other, as this would imply the entire 
change of outlook and philosophic orientation. But a dis- 
passiouate critic, when confronted with a metaphysical tangle of 
this type, has got to make his own decision and to pronounce an 
unbiassed verdict either in favour of one or against the other. 
It is very seldom that the critic can come with offers of compro? 
mise, as compromise proves very often lo be suicidal to pbilo- 
soplvy. Compromise is a virtue in practical life, because it 
ensures the harmonious co-opcration of the members of a com¬ 
munity, which disagreement and difference Tvould render 
hhpbssible. But difference of opinion does not spell any such 
danger, if it does not involve a fundamental antagonism in ethics 
and social life. So the practical work-a-day man of ihe world 
has no reason to sound the tocsin of alarm if philosophers differ 
between themselves, as decent philosophy does never stoop below 
wordy warfare. 

Now, the Buddhist maintains that consciousness must be 
believed to vary with its contents. Thus, the consciousness of 
red is different from the consciousness of blue. If they were 
one undivided consciousness, then, the contents should be felt all 
at once and not in a graduated series, which is the actual fact. 
Nor is there any warrant either from experience or from logic to 
suppose that consciousness is a principle apart and distinct from 
its contents, because we feel the two together and as identical. 
So one consciousness must be held to be distinct from another 
consciousness and the apparent unity and identity of self-con¬ 
sciousness must be explained as a psychical fiction, generated by 
the homogeneity of the consciousness-units. The fidnkkyas put 
forward their epistemological theory that cognitions are processes 
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and affections of a thin, attenuated intelligence-stuff (biiddhi}', 
ivbich are as much material and unspiritual as any other material 
changes, but these are quickened and illuminated and thus spirit 
tuolised by the light of the spirit reflected upon it. The 
Vedantists, too, with minor differences among themselves, which 
are negligible for our purpose, almost unreservedly accept this 
epistemological device of the Sdnkkyas and the objective of all 
this is to maintain the supposed integrity - of the spirit, standing 
aloof from the psychical processes. But this is only an ex¬ 
pedient, ingenious though, devised to maintain a pet theory, 
which has no logical or psychological evidence to support it. If 
the contents of consciousness were really different and distinct 
from consciousness per se, the knowledge of these contents would 
become absolutely unaccountable. What is the criterion of 
knowledge? What is the e.vplanation that one thing ir< known 
and another is unknown save and except this that one thing 
enters into consciousness and becomes identical with it ? But 
how can a thing, material and unconscious in itself, come to be 
identified with consciousness, which is its complete anti-thesis ? 
The SautrdNftfeas tide over this common difficulty of all epistemo¬ 
logy by positing the existence of an intermediary, viz., the 
image or likeness of the material object imprinted on conscious¬ 
ness. Tbe process is something like photography. 

The Vedantists, on the other band, think that these Buddhists 
have come very near the truth, but their philosophy suffers ship¬ 
wreck at the very sight of the harbour. We admit, the Vedan¬ 
tists argue, that knowledge of a fact cannot be explained if tbe 
fact stands in its sacred aloofness from consciousness. There 
must be some relation between the two and tbe relation of 
causality or objectivity (vt§ayatd or uddyeiyatd) which is requisi¬ 
tioned by the Realists, cannot adequately explain the intimacy 
and immediacy of the relation involved in knowledge. There 
may be a case of causality between two material facts and yet 
there is no resultant knowledge. And a material object may be 
the aim and objective of our physical endeavour, but such 
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endeavour fails to remove tbe cover of ignorance that envelops it.* 
You may plead that the relation is unique and the fact of illumi* 
nation proceeds from consciousness to tbe object and so knowledge 
becomes possible. Yes, but this is tbe very crux of tbe problem. 
Your explanation only states tbe problem and assumes tbe very 
fact which you are called upon to explain. The Buddhist thinks 
that this relation is one of complete identity (sahopalambhaniyamad 
ahhedo nilataddhiyoh). But this is opposed to tbe testimony of 
experience. The contents cannot be believed to be ab.'^oUitely 
identical with cansciousness, because they are felt to be distinct, 
external and possessed of a long or short magnitude, whereas con¬ 
sciousness is felt inside and as an amorphous principle without 
any geometrical dimension. So the two cannot be lumped 
together. But unless they are identified, they cannot be supposed 
to be illumined and revealed. Illumination is the property, nay, 
the very self of consciousness and unless tbe contents are sup¬ 
posed to be taken into and integrated with it, they cannot be 
known. Knowledge is a peculiar relation—it is neither one of 
complete identity nor of complete difference. It is a peculiar 
relation—something indescribable. There is difference between 
consciousness and its contents, but the difference is not real. 
There must be identity between the two, no doubt, without which 
no knowledge can be supposed to be possible. But this identity 
cannot be a real, absolute identity. It is something equally 
.indescribable. Consciousness is self-luminous and as such can 
illumine its own identity and with regard to external objects it is 

* hanadijsxianad hSuSdibuddbinum artbavi^ayatvam, arthavifaya- 
faas^ibuddhijanaQ&c c& ’rthasaiiiTidas tadvi^ayatvam iti cet, tat kirn 
debasya prayataavadiltmasamyogo debapravritioivrtiihetur artbe ity artba* 
praka^ ’stu. j84y&d dehatmasaifiyogo 'rtbaprakii^'i iti cet, Dony ayam 
svayampraka^’ pi svatmacy eva kbadyotavat prakaiab, orlbe tu jada ity 
upap8ditem. Dba. ad Br. SQ. 1.1.1., p. 86. 

C/., dr^yavargasya aaibvidbhiaDat&bbyupflgame samvidab sviltm&Darb 
prati prakiiiatyaiii by abbedasambandbeuai *va klplam iti tarn pratl ea jado- 
rOpa deb8tma88ihyogatuly& aa praku^arOpa. K. T. P., ad ibid. . 
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perfectly unilluminative. So the very possibility of knowledge 
demands that the two must be brought together in a relation of 
identity, but tl)is identity cannot but be illusory and fictitious.^ 
Now, the Buddhist philosopher argues into the momenta¬ 
riness of consciousness on the ground of the variation and the 
fluxional nature of the contents of consciousness and be bases 
his conclusion upon the relation of identity between conscious¬ 
ness and its contents. And he explains away the felt unity of 
consciousness as a psychological fiction by an appeal to the 
palpable variability of these contents. But these are pure 
assumptions which militate against sound logic. It has been 
proved that the relation of consciousness and its contents is 
neither one of absolute identity nor one of absolute difference, as 
both these are equally felt in experience to be the case. But iden¬ 
tity and difference cannot both be predicated of the same pheno¬ 
menon, as it infringes the fundamental laws of thought, viz., the 
Law of Contradiction and the Law of the Excluded Middle. The 
said relation therefore transpires to be an unreal, illusory super- 
imposition jnst like the illusory superimposition of silver upon 
the shell. The- relation of consciousness to its superimposed 
contents is therefore one of illusory identity and the difference- 
of one content from another is equally false and illusory. And a 
false identity and a false difference cannot be made the basis of 
a philosophical argument. There is a felt difference between 
one cognition and another, but this difference is purely fictitious 

X na ca prakoAisya "tniaao vi^aySb. to hi viochinDadIrghosthQIatayS 
'aubbuyaate. prakuia«i ca'yam uataro'sthQlo 'na^ur ahrasvo ’dirgha^ ca 
*u prakiiaie. tasmao candr© ’nubliQyamana iva dviilya^ candramab 
svaprakuiud aoyi ’rtho 'nirvacanlya eve Yi yukiam utpa^yamab. Bhi^ 
ad 1.1 1. pp. 86-37. 

Cf. eaihvit avaprakade *li ta«y&b svabbiona eva praka^arQpatva<:ya 
klptatv&t Bvabhiooe drlyavarge tasy&b prukuiarupata na sambhavati, 
tattvikafi ca dyg lySyoyor abhedo na yujyate, uto df^yavargasya saxiividvivar* 
t^taya 'oirvacanlyena tadabbedena prakii^amaaat&. 

... K.T.P., ad ibid, p, 37 ^ 
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and a fictitious difference cannot entail a substantive difference 
in consciousness. A fictitious difference cannot affect the in* 
tegrlty of the reality, much less can it induce a real distinction. 
The shell may erroneously be perceived alternately as silver or 
as lead. But the distinction of lead and silver does not touch, 
the identity of the shell and so cannot split it up into two. By 
similar logic the difference of contents, which have been proved 
to be illu>oiy superimpositions, cannot be legitimately supposed 
to introduce a real distinction into consciousness. Consciousnessi 
therefore,'should, in deference to the demands of logic, be regard¬ 
ed as a simple identity, an impartite whole, an eternal verity, 
with no ontological difference in itself. It is a seif-illuminative 
principle without origin, decay and death, existing as the sole. 
vNitness and illuminator of the cosmic panorama, which bangs as 
a pall and as a c^oud over it. Ontologically speaking, it is. 
nothing short of a vain show, a mysterious appearance, an idle, 
phantasmagoria—the creation of an equally illusive and unreal 
avidyi (nescience), vuhicb however is not a psychological pheno* 
menon nor a logical ficiioDj but an elusive category that cannot, 
be described in metaphysical terms either as an absolute aught or 
as^ an absolute naught. ■ 

- Experience too does not lend support to the Buddhist con¬ 
ception- of multiple conseiousness-units. The consciousness ot 
red is felt to be-distinct from the consciousness of blue, no doubt 
but distinction is not the oniy note in itf the identity of con-, 
sciousness is equally a felt fact. The Buddhist believes ibis felt 
Unity of consciousness to be an illusion and be bases this belief 
upon the apparent multiplicity of contents. With equal logic 
one might explain away tb0 multiplicity of contents as fiction 
and' establish the" unity of 'consciousness to be the reality. So' 
appeal to experience is perfectly unavailing its testirnony ' is" 
inconclusive and conflicting. The two opposite ebaracters-—unity^ 
and difference—cannot both be true, as they involve a contradic-.. 
tion in terms. Which of the two then is to be believed as' the • 
reality .and which again as false appearance? Difference and 
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noD-diffcrence cannot both be true and if one of them is to be 
discarded, we must give up the aspect of dififerenoe as false 
appearance over the basic foundation of unity or non-difiference, 
because difference cannot arise except on the foundation of two 
units, which are in their nature simple unities. If one of the 
two units be absent, the concept of difference becomes impossible, 
as each of the units constitutes its foundation and pivot, and if 
the foundation be lacking, how can it subsist ? But the case of 
unity is quite different. It is perceived in and by itself and 
without any reference to any other unity. Difference however is 
contingent upon unity and without unity its existence is incon- 
ceivabie. And if we are faced with the alternative of rejecting 
one, we must perforce reject the aspect of difference as false 
superimposition and accept the factor of unity as the basic 
reality, because unity is the pre-supposition of difference and 
even if difference be accepted to be the final truth, unity will 
have to be accepted, as difference without unity as its basic 
support is a chimera. So between unity and difference we must 
accept unity as the reality since unity cannot be rejected as it is 
the constituent factor and is the roison d’ etre even of difference. 
The Buddhist philosopher commits the blunder of unpardonable 
abstraction when he seeks to explain away the unity of con¬ 
sciousness on the basis of difference of contents, which in 
its turn, we have seen, presupposes the fact of unity as its very 
foundation and essence. 


26 



CHAPTER XV 


The Problem op After-Life or Immortality 
OF Consciousness-continuum 

The philosophers of the Lokdyata school, who believed 
consciousness to be a product of physical elements and as such 
ceasing to function with the death of the physical body, opposed 
the Buddhist doctrine of the immortality of consciousness-series 
in very violent language. They argue: when the Buddhist 
believes this life of consciousness to be nothing but a congeries 
of distinct and discrete conscious units without any real, under¬ 
lying unity in the shape of the self, then how could they believe 
in disembodied existence of consciousness ? Consistency 
requires that they should subscribe to the Lokdyata doctrine of 
absolute extinction of consciousness after death and they should 
bold with the materialists that consciousness is nothing but a 
bye-product of the four physical elements, earth, water, fire and 
air held io certain juxtaposition in a physical organism. It 
therefore stands to reason that consciousness should come to 
absolute doom, when these elements are separated by physical 
death, no matter whether consciousness be regarded as a bye- 
pn^uct or as an epiphenomenon of the same.* And as regards 
the physical organism, sense-organs, and objects of perception, 
they also are nothing but peculiar combinations of these elements, 


1 ' paralokioo ‘bb&vat paralokabbava * iti, a afltra of the Lokiyata 
system quoted in T. S. P., p. 5'20. 

* prthivy spas tejo vayur iti cat»ari tattvuoi tebhyas caitanyam * iti. 
(another sSfra). iatra kecid vrttikara vyacnk^ate utpadyate tebhyad 
caitanyam. anye 'bbivyajyata ity ahub.’ Loc. cif, 
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as there is no reality outside these elements found by ex¬ 
perience.^ 

It might be argued that the consciousness in a pre-existent 
body is the substantive cause of consciousness in a subsequent 
body and so there is no break in the continuity of consciousness 
even on the death of a particular body. But such a causal rela¬ 
tion between consciousness-centres located in different bodies 
is absolutely unthinkable, as we find the consciousness of an 
elephant and of a horse to be absolutely distinct and independent. 
Besides, there is no instance of one subjectivity producing 
another in a different body, on the strength of which we could 
suppose this relation to obtain in a past and a future organism. 
The theory that consciousness is the cause of another conscious¬ 
ness should thus be abandoned and it should be held that con¬ 
sciousness emerges as a product of the living physical organism.’ 
It is a bold proposition to assert that consciousness exists even 
in the embryonic stage. How could there be any cognition of an 
object in the absence of sense-organs and certainly consciousness 
without a content is a contradiction in terms. Likewise, there 
can be no consciousness in fits of swoon and the like, when 
sense-organs cease to function. Nor can consciousness be 
supposed to exist in such circumstances in the shape of a poten¬ 
tial energy, because potentiality can exist, if at all in a substra¬ 
tum and as the Buddhist denies with the materialist the existence 
of the Self, acting as a substratum of consciousness, the organism 
should be regarded as the substrate and with its death, con¬ 
sciousness should be held to become defunct, as there is no other 

^ sanaive^avi^se ca k^ityadloSzh nivedyaU — 

deheodriyadiaa&j&e 'yazh tatWam n& *nyad dhi vidyate II 

T, 8.. 1860. 

c/. tatba ca te^arii satram—“ tatsamudaye vi^ayendriyasarhjfla’ iti. 

T. S. P., p. 520. 

3 kayad ava tato jfLonarh prapapanadyadbi^tbitat 1 

yuktaiii jayata itye ’tat Kambal^vataro ’ditam D 61* 1864. 

cf. tatba. ca sQtram—' kayad eva ’ iti. T. S. P., p. 621. 
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organism in^which consciousness could function. The hypothesis 
of an intermediate astral body, working as the medium of the 
departed consciousness, has been thoroughly exposed by Vindbya- 
v&sin and so far as the Lokat/ata is concerned, it is simply an 
idle supposition as there is no positive proof of it. Moreover, 
this intermediate astral body which is supposed to originate and 
disappear all on a sudden, cannot be supposed to act as a vehicle 
of the departed consciousness, because, consciousness being 
devoid of locomotion, cannot be transferred to this astral body 
even.' And even if this be granted, it cannot be conceived how 
it should deposit consciousness in another organism, as this will 
necessitate the existence of consciousness in an embryo, a contin¬ 
gency too bold to be regarded with equanimity.® So the 
Buddhist finds himself to be placed tightly between the two 
horns of a dilemma: either he should accept an eternal Self like 


^ ' astiba sattva upap^ukab '^Buddba. 

^ The entire argument put in the mouth of the materialiet is bodilj 
taken mutaiii mutandis from Eumarila's Sloka-vartika. The Slokas from 
1865 to 1868 ore reproduced verbatim and Sis. 1869 to 1871 are but a 
summarised version of Kumarila's Slckae, 59«64 and 69 to 78, Atmavada, 
8. V.. pp. 708-07. 

SridharainhU Njfdyakandali employs similar arguments to prove the 
impossibility o! metempsycho&is in the Buddhist theory of Soul or rather 
no-Soul. Sridbara opines that the theory of momentary consoiousness would 
land the Buddhist in rank materialism, which denies post-mortem 
existence of the Soul or conscious life, to be accurate. We are tempted 
to believe that Srldhara has borrowed his arguments from Eumarila whom 
he quotes with great respect in other places. It is strange that the editor 
of the Tativasafigraha has failed to enumerate the Slokas 1865 to 1868 
in that work in the list of quotations from Kumorlla, given as an appendix. 
Perhaps the omission to mention Eumaunla as the author of the same by 
Komaloilla is responsible for this overt omission on the part of the editor. 
It is absolutely necessary that these ilokas should be noticed in the appen¬ 
dix of the Taiivatahgraha. 


Vide Ny&yalcandali, p. 81. 
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the Mitn&msaka or in the alternative deny metempsychosis like 
the materialist.^ 

S4ntarak$ita observes that the whole problem of after-life 
binges on the correct determination of the meaning of the express 
sion 'after-life/ Now. if by after-life or post-mortem existence is 
meant something distinct from the continuity of consciousness- 
series, then the denial of such an existence by the materialist will 
not affect the Buddhist in the least. The Buddhist holds the life 
of consciousness to be a beginningless, never-ending continuum, 
in which each precedent conscious moment is followed by a 
subsequent conscious moment, which derives its existence from 
the former and goes on producing its duplicates without end. 
Thus, BO far consciousness qua consciousness is concerned, it 
is an eternal, timeless process without a definite beginning or 
an abrupt end. The conception of this life or after-life is but 
a relative idea, according as it is considered in relation to a 
conventional time-standard. Thus, consciousness-continuum as 
delimited by a period of a hundred years or its neighbourliood is 
conventionally regarded as the present life and its survival after 
this fictitious limit is considered to be after-life or post-mortem 
existence. In reality, however, the procession of consciousness 
being a time-less existence, such standards of time-limitation 
are not applicable to it per sc, which do apply to the physical 
organism, which is however an accidental. adjunct to the con¬ 
scious life. 

It miy be urged that the so-called continuum, which is 
said to be one, eternal fact in this connexion, is nothing but a 
fictitious idea and the problem of post-mortem existence conse¬ 
quently cannot be solved in terms of this fictitious convention, 
however useful it might be in other contexts. Yes, the continuum 
{santati} per se is au unreal fiction, but this does not affect the 

^ ekajflanairyas tasmad aotidioidbano oarah I 
saihaari keScid eatavyo yadv& nastikaU para U 

T. 8., SI. 1871. 
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reality of the conscious units, which never come to an abrupt 
end but continue producing replicas of themselves to all eternity. 
These conscious moments are absolutely real entities and when 
taken in their totality they are designated by such expressions as 
series, continuum and the like as a matter of convenience. 
This series has no independent reality outside the constituent 
moments, just as a forest has no existence apart and distinct 
from the trees, still these expressions have a pragmatic value 
inasmuch as they give us an idea of the entire collection in one 
sweep. Though the series is thus a mere name, a logical fiction 
quite as much as the series of sky-lotuses, since it is not conceiv¬ 
able either as identical with or as distinct from its constituent 
factors, yet there is no logical difficulty for the conscious units 
to form an ever-recurring, never-ending procession. Moreover, 
the eternity of conscious existence is a matter of logical proof. 
Thus, the first conscious moment in a body may be regarded 
either as (1) an uncaused event ; or (2) as the product of an 
eternal conscious principle, e.g., God and the like, or (3) as 
an eternal self-existent entity; or (4) as a product of the material 
elements; or (5) lastly, as the effect of a different conscious¬ 
ness-series. The first advent of consciousness in the foetus can¬ 
not be conceived to be an uncaused event, as it is a historical 
event, distinctly assignable to a point of time. This would be 
impossible, if the first consciousness is a causeless event, since 
an uncaused entity being independent of external factors, would 
continue always and not occasionally. Neither can it here* 
garded as the effect of such eternal categories as God, space, 
eternal mind, etc. Because, an eternal cause would produce an 
eternal effect always. The third alternative involves a pre¬ 
posterous issue, since consciousness cannot be regarded as an 
unitary, eternal entity, the diversity of cognition of colour, sound 
and the like being manifestly a matter of direct experience. 
The fourth alternative of consciousness being a product of the 
physical elements is open to the self-same logical difficulties, as 
the elements are ex hypotAesi eternal, obdurate, unchanging 
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entities. The successive occurrence of auxiliaries cannot be 
trotted out as an excuse, as an eternal entity cannot have any 
necessity for them. And if these elements are regarded as 
fluxional, this would be surrendering their own position. But 
even the acceptance of the elements being momentary will not 
help the materialist. Because the existence of extra-mental 
physical elements is logically untenable. So if the CUrt^ka does 
not hesitate to surrender bis position of eternal elements in the 
interests of logic, he should end by regarding them as mere 
ideas, consubstantial with consciousness. The unreality of the 
material world is proved to demonstration by irrefutable logic. 

We think we can quote with profit in this connection the 
views of a comparatively modern thinker about tbe relation of 
thought and matter, particularly of our psychological operations 
with cerebral functions. “ Surely no one who is cognisant of 
the facts of the case, nowadays, doubts that the roots of psycho¬ 
logy lie in the physiology of the nervous system. What we 
call the operations of the mind are functions of tbe brain, and 
the materials of consciousness are products of cerebral activity. 

.It is hardly necessary to point out that tbe doctrine just 

laid down is what is called materialism.But it is neverthe¬ 

less true that the doctrine contains nothing inconsistent with 
the purest idealism. For, as Hume remarks (as indeed Descartes 
had done long before) :— 

* 'Tis not our body we perceive when we regard our limbs 
and members, but certain impressions which enter by tbe sense ; 
so that tbe ascribing a real and corporeal existence to these 
impressions, or to their objects, is an act of the mind as difficult 
to explain as that (the external existence of objects) which we 
examine at present* (1, p. 24). 

“ Therefore, if we analyse the proposition that all mental 
phenomena are the effects or products of material phenomena, 
all that it means amounts to this ; that whenever those states' 
of consciousness which we call sensation, or emotion, or thought, 
come into existence, complete investigation will show good 
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reason for the belief that they are preceded by those other pheno* 
mena of consciousness to which we give the names of matter 
and motion. All material changes appear, in the long run, to 
be modes of motion; but our knowledge of motion is nothing 
but that of a change in the place and order of our sensations, 
just as our knowledge of matter is restricted to the feelings of 
which we assume it to be the cause. 

** It has already been pointed out, that Hume must have 
admitted, and in fact does admit, the possibility that the mind is 
a Leibnitzian monad, or a Fichtean world-generating Ego, the 
universe of things being merely the picture produced by the 
evolution of the phenomena of consciousness. For any demon¬ 
stration given to the contrary effect, the * Collection of percep¬ 
tions ’ which makes up our consciousness may be an orderly 
phantasmagoria generated by the Ego, unfolding its successive 
scenes on the background of the abyss of nothingness; as a fire¬ 
work, which is but cunningly arranged combustibles, grows 
from a spark into a coruscation, and from a coruscation into 
figures, and words, and cascades of devouring fire, and then 
vanishes into the darkness of the night. 

** On the other hand, it must no less readily be allowed 

that.there may be a real something which is the cause of 

all our impressions ; that sensations, though not likenesses, are 
symbols of that something, and that the part of that something, 
which we call the nervous system, is an apparatus for supplying 
us with a sort of algebra of fact, based on those symbols. A 
brain may be the machinery by which the material universe 
becomes conscious of itself. But it is important to notice that, 
even if this conception of the universe and of the relation of 
consciousness to its other components should be true, we should, 
nevertheless, be still bound by the limits of thought, still unable 
to refute the arguments of pure idealism.*' * 


^ Huxly/s Hume, Oh. Ill, pp. 60-82, 
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Kamala^IIa observes that even if the four physical elements, 
which are the only stock-io*trade of the Cdrvdkat are granted 
to be momentary and fluxional, the materialist will not succeed 
in making out his case that consciousness is a product of these 
fourfold elements, combined in various proportions. There is 
no proof whatsoever in favour of the position that the two sets 
of phenomena are causally related. Well, the causal relation 
is comprehended by an observation of concomitance, in agreement 
or difference, of a special type and not by mere presence or 
absence. When causal relation is to be determined by con¬ 
comitance in agreement, it must be laid down as a necessary 
condition that the effect in question must be perceptible and 
known to be non-existent before ; otherwise if it is imperceptible 
its non-existence prior to the operations of the cause will be a 
matter of doubi and so the causal relation cannot be ascertained. 
If previous non-existence is not regarded as a criterion, 
things already in existence, e.g., the house and its furniture and 
the like, could be misconstrued to be the effect of the cause in 
question. Again the concomitance in absence or difference can 
be ascertained only if other likely causes are found to be present 
and the absence of a particular phenomenon is found to be 
invariably accompanied by the absence of another phenomenon. 
Mere concomitance in absence is incompetent to determine the 
causal relation, as there is room for doubt that the absence of 
the effect might be due to the absence of some other unobserved 
fact. Thus, we cannot establish any causal relation between the 
growth of date trees and the custom of marriage within prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity, though it is found that date trees do 
not grow in a land where such custom does not obtain. The 
fact of the matter is that the concomitance in question, whether 
in agreement or in difference, must be unconditional, else the 
causal relation cannot be established. Let us examine if such 
unconditional concomitance is found to obtain between the 
physical organism and consciousness. Concomitance in agree¬ 
ment is not ascertainable, as the antecedence of the physical 
27 
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organism to the advent of consciousness in the foetus cannot 
be perceived by one’s own self, as such perception presupposes 
the existence of consciousness in it. Nor can it be ascertained 
in other organisms, as consciousness is by its nature incompetent 
to perceptual observation. So concomitance in agreement is 
impossible of ascertainment. Concomitance in absence too does 
not stand any better chance. For, the absence of one’s own 
bodily organism prior to the disappearance of consciousness can 
be determioed if there is a consciousness, but this is sought to 
be eliminated in the process. Nor again can such concomitance 
be ascertained in the organism of another person. Because, 
consciousness in a different organism being invisible by its very 
nature, its non-existence on the cessation of the organism can¬ 
not be positively asserted. Nor can such non-existence be 
ascertained by means of inference on the strength of absence 
of all activity in inorganic bodies. Because, there is no such 
restriction that the cause should fimction always. Moreover, it 
is quite supposable that the absence of the activities may be due 
to the absence of perverted volition and desire, which are 
regarded as the cause of association of consciousness with a 
physical organism. So it cannot be proved that organised 
.physical elements are the cause of conscious life.^ 

It may however be urged that though there may not be any 
positive argument for consciousness being a product of physical 
elements, there is no evidence either against this possibility. 
But this is not the case, as argument in favour of the indepen¬ 
dent existence of consciousness as an immaterial principle is not 
lacking. In dreams and pure imagination {vikdlpa) the mind 
is found to work independently of any external stimulus, either 
through the nervous system or through the sense-channels. And 

^ pariapand&dikary&dariaD&d apy abbavaniicayo na yuktab, na 
Wa^yam hi karapas&m kiryabbavattvam, api ca dehavtSefaporigrahabetos 
trfp&viparyaaalak^apaaya avak&rapasyfi *bbav&t kim tatra buddber 
abbavab* &bo avid debavyatirekad iti sazndayab. p. 526. 
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even in reflective thought, which arises in the trail of sense- 
perception and interprets the perceptual experience, the mind 
contributes its own quota, which is not derived from an external 
source. All these facts which will be described in full in the 
course of our dissertation points to the independence of the mind 
existing in its own right. The problem of life after physical 
death is purely a spiritual problem and our spiritual existence 
is independent of any physical trapping, which is only an 
accidental appendage and which is adopted by it either as a 
matter of choice or of necessity, determined by its own law of 
existence. 

Now, let us proceed to examine the thesis of the C&rv&ha 
that consciousness is a product of the physical organism in all 
its bearings and aspects. Is the organism as a whole the cause 
of consciousness, or is it as an aggregate of manifold atoms, or 
is it as endowed with sense-organs or independent of sense- 
organs the cause of consciousness ? Again, if it is a cause, 
is it the material cause or an auxiliary cause of the same ? 
Now, the organism as one whole cannot be the cause of 
consciousness, as there is no such thing as an organic whole, 
which, though believed to be an objective existence independent 
of the component parts, is held to be an intellectual Action 
by the Buddhist. Moreover, if the whole is an organic unity 
constituted of the four elements, it will have a fourfold consti¬ 
tution, which is incompatible with its unitary character. Nor 
can the aggregate of manifold atoms be regarded as the cause 
of consciousness. Is each of the atoms constitutive of conscious¬ 
ness or the entire collection of them? Not the former, because 
in that case there will be as many consciousnesses as 
there are atoms in the body just as there are as many sprouts as 
there are seeds. Nor can the entire collection be productive of 
one single consciousness, as in that case there will be no con¬ 
sciousness, if there is a diminution of any part, say, a breach of 
the nose or a severance of the arm, because it is a matter of 
common observation that there is a failure of sprout, if any of 
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the constitutive factors, say, soil, water, the wind or the 
season, is absent. If it is contended that all of them contri¬ 
bute to the production of the sprout and the absence of any one 
factor or factors cannot preclude the functioning of others, 
then, there will be a consequent variation of consciousness in 
a cripple and sound body ; but no such variation in conscious¬ 
ness is noticeable in a man, who has suffered loss of some 
member of the body. His culture and education persist intact 
as before. And in this theory, we are to expect a bigger in¬ 
tellect in an elephant than that in a man, because the increase 
or decrease of the cause is concomitant with similar increase 
or decrease of the effect. But as such concomitant variation is 
found to be absent, we shall safely repudiate any causal 
relation between them. Nor, again, can the body as endowed 
with sense-organs be responsible for the emergence of conscious¬ 
ness. The question is, whether the sense-organs are individually 
or jointly the cause of consciousness ; if consciousness be the 
cumulative product of all the sense-organs, then, consciousness 
will fail to emerge or will abruptly disappear if there is 
absence or loss of any one of the sense-organs, as we observe that 
the absence of even one of the accessories entails non-production 
of the effect. Nor can the sense-organs be individually produc¬ 
tive of consciousness, because consciousness is seen to continue 
unimpaired even if there is loss of a sense-organ. For instance, 
we see that even a paralytic possesses an alert consciousness, 
though his active organs are rendered inactive by palsy. 
Certainly, a thing, whose variations are not followed by simi¬ 
lar variations in another, cannot be regarded as the cause of the 
same. Besides, consciousness as the product of the sense-organs 
will be subject to all the limitations, incidental to the sense- 
organs, to wit, capacity for cognising particular types of 
objects and for recording indeterminate, non-relational cogni¬ 
tions, in other words, knowledge of particulars alone and 
lastly functioning in relation only to present objects. The up¬ 
shot is that conceptual and relational knowledge and memory 
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and imagination will be reduced to unaccountable mysteries. 
Nor can unorganised matter, destitute of sense-organs, be 
regarded as the cause of consciousness. Because, we do not 
see any indication of consciousness in an ar m severed from the 
body. If the body as an organic whole be held to be the cause, 
it will be one endowed with sense-organs, because an orga¬ 
nism devoid of sense-organs is a contradiction in terms. 
But the sense-organs have been weighed in the scale and 
found wanting in the capacity credited to their account. 

The last two alternatives remain to be examined. Is 
the organism the material cause of consciousness ? The 
question can be answered if the essential nature of a material 
cause is determined and understood in its proper perspective. 
The material cause is that which bequeaths its essential nature 
to the effects, which, though differing in inessential matters, 
are found to agree in their fundamental constitution. The un¬ 
failing characteristic of a material cause which follows as a 
corollary from its essential character, is this that no modification 
in the effect is possible without a corresponding modification of 
the cause. Thus, for instance, a lump of clay is the mater¬ 
ial cause of the pot. Now, the production of the pot can be 
obstructed if there is effected some modification in the lump of 
clay itself. So an effect can be injured or modified only by pro¬ 
ducing an injury or modification in the materia] cause. If the 
material cause remains absolutely unhurt or unmodified, there 
can possibly be no change in the effect, as the effect is bound up 
with the material from which it is produced. So it must be 
laid down as a universal proposition that an effect is injured or 
affected only if it is preceded by a similar affection in the mate¬ 
rial cause, which means the inducement of diminution in the 
causal energy. Consequently, there is no possibility of any in¬ 
jury or benefit being rendered to the effect directly and inde¬ 
pendently of the material cause—in other words, such service or 
disservice is possible through the medium of the material cause 
alone. And where an affection or modification in a particular 
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entity is not preceded by a corresponding affection in another 
entity^ supposed to be its material cause, these two entities 
must be set down as inrlependent facts without any causal rela¬ 
tion subsisting between them. Thus, a cow and a buffalo are 
considered to be independent entities without any causal relation 
whatsoever obtaining between them, because any injury done to 
the one is not conditioned by a similar injury in the other. 

Let us see whether the dictum laid down by us in the deter¬ 
mination of causal relation is satisBed in the case of conscious¬ 
ness and the bodily organism, which are declared by the Cdrvaha 
to . e causally related. Now, it is observed that the mind is dis¬ 
turbed by feelings of pain, hatred and the like by some unwelcome 
speech or disagreeable behaviour of another person, though the 
body is not affected in the least. Had the body been the material 
cause of the mind, the latter could not have been disturbed 
without producing an injurious effect in the former. So the 
plea of the physical organism being the cause of the principle 
of consciousness must be abandoned. It may, however, be 
urged to the contrary that the mind is inflamed with passions 
and violent impulses, when the body is nourished and developed 
by nutritious and invigorating food aod this points to an intimate 
causal relation between the two. But this is only an accidental 
coincidence. Moreover, it does not affect our central position 
that an effect cannot be modified without a corresponding modi¬ 
fication in the cause. The fact that the mind is affected without 
any affection in the body is sufficient to condemn the whole plea 
of the Cdrvaha. The fact that a mental affection sometimes 
coincides with a bodily modification cannot be construed into an 
evidence of a causal relation between the two. Because, such 
coincidence is found even between an external object and a 
subjective affection ; but nobody with an iota of sanity would think 
the mental affection to be a product of the object for that. 
Thus, for instance, a man with a sensitive mind is found to 
faint away at the sight of a tiger or blood-shed ; but this is a 
pure coincidence. By similar logic we could regard the body as 
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a product of the miod, as the body is seen to be agitated when 
the mind is perturbed with passion. or grief. These are coin¬ 
cidences, pure and simple. The causal relation can be established 
if the variation of one is found to follow a corresponding varia¬ 
tion of the other, invariably and unconditionally. But passions 
are not invariably concomitant with bodily affections, as it is 
not a rare phenomenon that an enlightened man is immune 
from passions though he may have a developed physique. On 
the contrary a lean, emaciated creature is seen to have a strongly 
passionate nature. Certainly a thing cannot be supposed to be 
the effect of something else, when it is found to occur when 
thtt something is absent. Moreover, the relation between a 
physical change and a mental affection is at best a mediate and 
conditional one. The emergence of passions, anger or love, is 
contingent on the association of pleasurable or painful ideas 
with objects of love or anger. But these ideas are purely sub¬ 
jective manifestations, arising from an inexhaustible and ever¬ 
growing fund of memory-impressions deposited in the course of 
beginningless metempsychosis. So it is seen in the case of an 
enlightened being, who has completely purged himself of these 
false ideas, that he is absolutely immune from these solicitations 
of animal passions, though he might have a powerful physique. 
A careful consideration of all these facts knocks down the 
materialist’s plea that the mind is a product of the physical 
elements, no matter whether organised or unorganised. 

We have proved the absurdity of the physical organism 
being the material cause of the mind or consciousness Let us 
consider whether the organism can be an auxiliary cause of the 
same. But this is also evidently an absurdity; because an 
auxiliary cause is that which directly helps the production of an 
effect. Thus the soil, water and the like are regarded as auxili¬ 
ary causes of the sprout, because they directly assist in its 
production. If this dictum is not accepted, anything can be the 
auxiliary cause of any other thing. But such direct relation is 
conspicuously lacking between physical growth and rise of 
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passions, as is evidenced in the case of enlightened persons, who 
are found to be immune from these inspite of their youth and 
possession of a vigorous physique. In the case of unenlightened 
persons even, these bodily changes are not directly responsible 
for the emergence of such passions, etc.; they only stimulate the 
memory-impressions and subconscious desires that are lying 
dormant in them and through their medium become the remote 
causes of the rise of passions. And even if it is assumed for 
the sake of argument that bodily changes do assist, immediately 
and unconditionally, the promotion of these passions, it does not 
necessarily follow that the death of the body will entail the death 
of consciousness. This will be made clear by an example. 
Fire is certainly an indispensable factor in the production of an 
earthen pot (the baked one), but the extinction of the fire in 
potter's furnace does not necessitate the extinction of the pot. 
So the possibility of the survival of consciousness after the death 
of the physical body is not excluded, even though the latter 
might be regarded (by a concession) as an assisting cause of the 
former. But we have seen that the whole plea of the materialist 
that the body is either a material or an auxiliary cause of con¬ 
sciousness is a hollow and unfounded as-^ertion. 

It has been further contended that the physical organism 
and the mind are certainly related as cause and effect, as material 
and product, because they are found to be invariably concomitant. 
It is an established proposition that things which are invariably 
co-existent are in the relation of material and product and this can 
be brought home by a concrete example, viz.t light and its efful¬ 
gence. But the reason, viz., invariable co-existence, is not 
acce)>table to the Buddhist, as the Buddhist believes in the exist¬ 
ence of the disembodied spirit in the immaterial sphere. The 
co imon principle of debate is that the probans (the middle tej m, 
hetu) must be acceptable to both the parties, particularly to the 
opponent for whose conviction the argument is employed. The 
breach of this rule constitutes the fallacy of unproven middle 
term. Again^ the probans employed may also prove quite the 
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contradictory of the intended thesis, viz., the body maybe regard¬ 
ed as the product of the mind. Moreover, the reason of in¬ 
variable concomitance is inconclusive (anaikaniika). Because, 
invariable co-existence may be due to a reason other, than 
material causation as is the case with fire and liquefied copper. 
Thus though copper passes into a liquid stage only when fire 
works upon it, nobody yet thinks fire to be the material cause 
of the liquid copper. So it can be legitimately supposed that 
the protoplasmic cell enters into a later development only when it 
is informed with consciousness; and the co-existence, being thus 
due to a factual necessity, cannot be made to prove tbe relation 
of material and product between tbe mind and the organism.' 

It may be argued that though subsequent cognitions may be 
products of antecedent cognitions, the primal consciousness, 
which is tbe source of these derivative conscious states, may be a. 
product of the physical organism and so the theory of beginning¬ 
less consciousness will have no legs to stand upon. But this is 
only a dogmatic assumption and has no logic in its support. 
may be contended that as the other hypothesis is also an assump-. 
tioD, for which there is no more logical necessity,, the present 
hypothesis may be-plausible. Not so, because this hypothesis.is 
opposed to all reason. Thus, if the primal consciousness is 
derived from the physical, organism and subsequent conscious 
states are purely deiivatives of. this internal consciousness, then 
all our cognitions will be purely subjective. But as a matter of 

^ eyfid etad-~yayob sahasthitiniyainas tuv up&dSnopadeyabhutau, 
yatha pradlpaprabhie. asii ca'&ahaathitiQiyamab 4ariramaQovijaar]a}or iti 
svabhavabetub- tad ayam" acyatarSsiddhb hetub, virupe dbalau' ^r!rai!a 
obtareba *pi paanomater ubbyupogam.afe. Da’pTptaaiddhir manomaUer Spi 
dehaib pr'aty upfidaoatva-prasaftg&t; anAikantikatfi ea'hetubhcdild apt 
tfkb&va8tbana8ffmbb*av&t. yathfi /gnitgearadravayobr ' tatba bi—tabtisa-* 
bSk&rl tgmracfi dravatvam grabbate. na kevalam, warn ibg ^pi dehaf^yp* 
pgdgtiam kalalgdi m.anoyijfigbaaabukgrr dehaai' UttdraiA gfabbatc, ity ataa 
tgyob a’abastbun'aifi fio" pgdgnopgdeyabhgvad ity afco 'aekunta eva. ' " ;* 

T. 8^ P.p p, 5M. “ 
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fact our cognitions are derived from both a subjective and an 
objective source alike, as is evidenced in sense-perception. But 
the theory of physical source of primal consciousness leaves no 
room for this peculiarity, as an effect once produced from a 
particular cause cannot possibly derive its being from other 
factors. Thus, smoke being first produced from fire cannot 
subsequently be produced from other causes.’ 

Moreover, if the organism be the constitutive cause of the 
primal consciousness alone and not of the derivative conscious 
states, what necessity is there that subsequent conscious states 
should not function independently of the organism? Certainly 
one cannot have a necessity for a thing, which does not benedt 
it in any way. But the Cart&ka may rejoin : ‘ Well, according 
to your theory, the principle of consciousness is independent of 
the physical organism. But why does it not function in isolation 
from the body, which renders no service to it? * The answer is 
that consciousness does function independently of the body in the 
immaterial sphere. The association of the physical organism is 
not essential either for the being or for the functioning of 
consciousness. It is an accidental coincidence, due to a 
perverted desire on the part of a particular subject for such 
physical embodiment. If, on the other band, the organism is 
supposed to condition even the subsequent career of conscious 
processes, then there should emerge a multiplicity of conscious¬ 
ness-streams, as the constitutive cause of the subsequent cogni¬ 
tions is present intact in the shape of the physical organism. 

* athu 'pi syfit—yady apy uttara-kalam maao-dbih purvapQrvabuddhi* 
prabbava bhavati, tatb& 'pi ya prathama-kalabbaviol ta$yS debopad&oatvad 
ato o& 'nkditvoaiddbir iti. tad etud asamyak, na by asy&b kalpaaayab 
kifti-'it fc&dhakaizi pram&pam ast! 'ti pratipaditam etat. b&dhakaai api 
s&sti 'ti cen, na, vid>ata eva badbakam. yadi debut aakpd utpannS sail 
manodblb p»^t gvaj&tisamudbhava syut, tado 'ttarak&laib sarvadai 'va 
purvapurvamanovijflilDaaamudbbavai 'va ayfit, na vijutiya-oak^ur&divij&dna* 
samudbbavft. na hi dhumo ’gnefi sakrd udbbQya pa4cud aoyato vijlitiyid 
bbavati. 

T. S. P., p. 529. 
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Thus, whatever cognitions .anay be produced from the organism, 
each of them will go on producing their replicas without a break 
and the result will be an inhnite variety of consciousoess-streams 
in each living organism, an issue which is directly contradicted 
by experience.* It may be contended that as the organism is 
only an ancillary condition and not the constitutive cause of 
successive conscious states, which however derive their being 
from the primal internal consciousness, the contingency of 
manifold consciousness-streams does not arise; and this hypothesis 
moreover gives the key to the fact of consciousness functioning 
only in relation to a physical organism. But this is an uncalled- 
for and irrational hypothesis. For if the organism be the 
substantive cause of consciousness in its inception, there is no 
reason why it should function at a later stage in the capacity of 
an ancillary condition, particularly as the organism persists 
unchanged as before. If this extravagant hypothesis is accepted,, 
the consequence will be the impossibility of affiliating particular 
effects to particular causes, as the effects will not have their 
constitution determined by the causes. Furthermore, if the 
organism is the constitutive cause of primary consciousness, why 
should it not be so in respect of subsequent cognitions as well ? 
Assuredly the organism has not undergone any change in its 
constitution. And if it is constitutionally identical in its earlier 
and later stages, it will be either the substantive cause as before 
or an ancillary condition as later on. Nor can it be supposed 
that the organism functions as a substantive cause even in 
relation to subsequent cognitions, subject to its association with 
the previous cognitions helping as contributory factors. Because, 
the plea of the organism being the substantive cause of conscious¬ 
ness has been proved to be logically absuKd. And even if it is 
conceded, the primal consciousness too will be the product of a 

^ atho ’ttarakuladi debanya *py upak&ritTam abglkriyate. tads 
'nekavij&anaprabandhapra8UTapra8Bngab«...na cal Warn anubba^o ’8ti. 

Ibid, p. 630^ 
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previous cognition working as a helping factor. But in that 
case the foisting of a physical element upon it will have no 
logical necessity, as the law of homogeneity of cause and effect 
and the law of the parsimony of causes equally overrule the 
hypothesis of the physical cause. All these objections, again, 
will hold good even if the physical elements are held to be 
mcmentary. And so has it been said by the venerable doctor 
(DignSga?), “ If the primal consciouness is produced from the 
organism, why should subsequent cognitions be determined by 
their compeers ? Why should the all-powerful organism cease 
to function? *' ’ 

So it must be accepted that non-sensuous consciousness is a 
bcginningless proces^s. But if w'c arc to abide hy the dictates of 
logic not only non-sensuous (manobuddhi) subjective conscious¬ 
ness, but consciousness ns such must be accounted to be a begin- 
ningless principle. Well, as for tiie primal cognition, is it a 
sen.-uous cognition or non-sensuous in character ? The former 
alternative is unacceptable, because there is no sensuous cogni¬ 
tion in swoon, deep sleep and the like although the sense-organs 
are present intact. The reason is that a sense-organ is incom¬ 
petent to envisage even external reality unless it is backed by an 
alert attention. So even if the first advent of consciousness in 
the baby is supposed to be a sensuous cognition produced by the 
reaction of the sense-organ on the objective world, the independ¬ 
ent existence of previous consciousness has to be postulated. If 
the primal consciousness were the product of sense-activity alone, 
it would be found to be so for all times, and the service of con¬ 
sciousness functioning in the background of sense-activity, which 
is invariably found to be the case in all sensuous cognitions, 

^ ate eva 'oityahhutapalcse 'py etad oc^yiyaiii dQ^opatii sutaraih 
^llsyati. yud uha—“ debut aakjrd yad utpanna dhih avajutya Diyamjate I 
paratod cet, samurtha»ya debasya viraUh kutab II " (The verse has been 
em< nded by me from wbat appeared to be a faulty quotation, both in metre 
and matter). 


Ibid, p. 580. 
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would be not only useless but unaccountable. There is no such 
thing as the plurality of causes ; and if au effect^ say smoke, 
could emerge from a variety of causes other than fire, this would 
amount to denying totidem verbis the law of causation and conse¬ 
quential repudiation of inference. So it must be admitted on the 
analogy of sense-perceptions in our ordinary experience that the 
first sense-cognition is the resultant of consciousness aiding and 
informing the sense-activity ; in default, the law of causation will 
have to be repudiated.* 

If, on the other hand, the primary consciousness is 
supposed to be a non-sensuous, subjective experience, unpreceded 
by conscious life, the result would be equally disastrous. Pore 
subjective experience (?na«o6ttddftt), unmedialed by sense-func¬ 
tioning, is incompetent to envisage an external realiiy, which is 
the only reality of the Cfiruafca school. If this dictum is not 
accepted, organic privation will not operate as a bnr and the 
distinction of blind or deaf persons would be reduced to a nullity. 
And even if the possibility of independent subjective experience 
is conceded, it requires to be threshed out whether the primal 
cognition is an indeterminate simple experience or a determinate 
judgment. It cannot certainly be determinate, because the 
characteristic of determinate cognition is verbal association, 
actual or implicit. Determinate cognition is but a judgment, 
which means the synthesis or rclationing of two discrete ideas 
and we synthesise when we think in terms of language. Whether 
actual words or concepts are used, the fact remains that relational 
thought or judgment is possible only after concepts have been 

^ tath& hy adibuddbir bbavauti aksftbuddbir va bbavet, manobuddbtr 
? Dat&vad &dyab pak^ab 8uptamurccban}/a-(dya ?)>cittSnorh satj api 
ak^e ’nugupamanaskarabbavud ak^abuddber anutpatteb* ato oa kevalam 
indriyam akfabuddheb kara^ain, api tu msoa-karavide^a^apel^^am iti 
niScIyate, anvaya-vyatirekasamadhigamyatvSt k^yakarunabb&vasya. na 
c&*pi yato yab praibatnatarain utpadyamttoaiii ni^citam tat tato 'nyasmat 
parastdt udayam asadayati abetukatvapraaaiigat. 


T. 8. P., pp. 530-81. 
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formed and not before. But concepts or generalideas are mere 
abstractions and are represented bywords, t.e., verbal symbols, 
which have nothing corresponding to them in reality. And the 
question arises how this verbal association, which is the invari¬ 
able concomitant of conceptual thought, comes to be accom¬ 
plished. Is it due to a knowledge of the conventional relation 
(sankeiagrakanai) between a word and an object, or to the fact that 
a word is an essential attribute of a concept like consciousness, or 
thirdly, to a cognition of word and object in one sweep ? The 
first alternative is out of the question, as this being the first cog¬ 
nition, there can be no previous knowledge of the relation in 
question. The second alternative is equally doomed to condemna¬ 
tion. Because, words arc of two distinct kinds, the particular 
with its unique individuality {svalak§ai}artipa) and the generic. 
The first has no expressive power and so its cognition cannot 
constitute the determinate knowledge. Nor can it be regarded as 
an essential constituent of a cognition, as it has as distinct an 
external reference as any other objective fact, say, blue. Other¬ 
wise, the blue and the like will have to be regarded as consti¬ 
tuent factors of ideas and the result will be that the whole world 
of experience will be a collection of ideas and not objective facts. 
Although in the theory of representational perception, which 
regards our ideas as copies or likenesses of external objects, the 
blue-content is a part and parcel of ideas, still as our perceptual 
knowledge has an external reference, the blue-content is not 
regarded as an essential attribute of our cognition but of the 
external object, which impinges its form on the cognition some¬ 
how. The word in its generic aspect certainly possesses ex¬ 
pressive power, but it is not a constituent factor of cognition, 
but of the particular word-individual which is cognised in audi¬ 
tory perception. Nor can conceptual thought (vikaJpa) take cog¬ 
nisance of the individual with all its uniqueness, as it is restricted 
to general ideas. So conceptual thought has to be set down to a 
previous memory-impression, deposited by a previous perceptioa 
in the course of a beginningless career of metempsychosis. The 
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third alternative that words and objects are cognised by a single 
act of perception is absurd on the face of it ; because, words do 
not hover over objects or form part of the objective reality, as in 
that case even the uninstru cted would have knowledge of the 
same.^ 

Moreover, conceptual thought is selective in character and 
takes note of some one aspect to the exclusion of the rest. And 
what is the raison d'etre of this selective tendency ? It is nothing 
but a particular habit of thinking, as is seen in the case of a 
particular object giving rise to different ideas in different persons. 
Thus, for instance, the body of a woman is looked upon by an 
ascetic as a mass of dead flesh; by a dog as a covetable morsel of 
food ; by an amorous person as an object of love. So conceptual 
thought, which is made possible by a long-standing habit of 
thinking in a peculiar strain, points to a beginningless existence 
of consciousness, as a deflnite beginning, even in some distant 
past, would raise all the difficulties that beset the inception of 
consciousness in the present life.^ 

We have seen that consciousness in the sense of intellection 
cannot be regarded as the product of the bodily organism or 
physical elements for the matter of that. The reason is that all 
intellectual thought or judgment presupposes the existence of 
notions or categories of thought, which are acquired from begin- 
ningless experience by a conscious subject. The Buddhist 
philosopher here differs from Kant in regarding these categories 
of understanding as a legacy of previous experience and not 
inherent in the constitution of the mind. The Buddhist how¬ 
ever has long anticipated Kant in regarding knowledge as a 

\ Vid6 T. S. P., pp. fiSl (I^ 6)—5S2 (L. I). 

» kifi ca'nity&diriSpcu&'rtliaay&’vi^e^e’pina vikalpab sarvftn ftkaran 
yugapad vikalpayati, ak&raQtaravyavaccbcdena pratiniyataikakaropagra- 
beuai ’va vikalpaByotpatteb- atad cai ’kkk&ravikalpaoe k&ranatb vaktavyam^ 
na c& ’bhyfts&t tad anyad vaktuib ^akyaoj. yathft ku^apfidivikalpUnkm. tatad 
oa pQrvabby&aavafona vikalpakasya prayrtter anftdir vikalpabuddhir iti 
siddbam. 
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flyntbesis of an a pnon and an a posteriori element, but whereal 
the great German philosopher regards these a priori categories of 
understanding ns supplied by the mind from its own inherent 
constitution, the Buddhist traces them to a previous experience, 
shifting however to a continu illy receding past life. The expla¬ 
nation of this fundamental divergence of thought is to be found 
in.the Buddhist belief in a beginningless existence of conscious- 
new^ This epistemological doctrine of the Buddhist is very 
similar to the Platonic theory that all knowledge is reminiscence. 

It has become apparent that material data, whether as a 
constitutive cause or as a conditioning factor, nannot account for 
intellectual, synthetic thouglit and for its explanation we have to 
postuhite the existence of the mind prior to and independent of 
the organism. So the grand alternative that the primal 
consciousness as the product of the organism is a simple 
indeterminate cognition will equally tumble down like a house of 
cards. If the original consciousness is a sim^de indeterminate 
cognition, we shall never have that synthetic knowledge, which 
is knowledge in the rcal.scnse of the term. It is determinate 
knowledge, which is capable of satisfying pragmatic needs. Nor 
can simple knowledge be converted into a determinate, synthetic 
knowledge at any later stage of experience, as all our future 
experience also will be simple and indeterminate from its very 
cojistrtution. Determinate knowledge presupposes a relationing 
of the . facts of experience, a synthesis of what is immediately 
given in experience and what is not so given. Nor can memory 
be of help, as memory too is conceptual in nature, though percept 
tual imUrigin. And two particulars cannot give us, the general, 
and all our knowledge of reality is a combination of a general 
and a particular idea. • Tfiis combination or synthesis cannot be 
effected by a simple,' mdeterminate cognition and for this we 
have to posit the. relationing or synthesising activity of cousciouS' 
ness. But this relationing is not possible between particular, 
ifivalakiana) and this can be made clear by a study of the prqcesY 
as to bow the conventional relation of words and meanings, joj: 
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meanings and objects, is cognised. Now, when w'e relate tlio 
word ‘cow* to the object signified, we do not relate it to the 
individual cow, which was experienced by us for the first time 
when an elderly man had occasion to speak of it as a cow. But 
we come to learn this relation on a subsequent occasion, when 
the word ‘cow* is used in another context witi) reference to 
another ‘ cow.’ The previous cow is not before the eyes and so 
the word cannot be affixed to it Nor can it be affixed to the 
present cow, as in that case the previous cow will not be drno.led 
by it. So before the relation is understood, it is necessary that 
we have already had a notion of t!ie cow, that is universal and 
pot this or that cow. So if tlie first consciousness is a direct 
experience of the individual and not conceptual, the conventional 
relation of the word with the object, cannot be apprehended. 
Nor can the second experience bo of any better iiclp, as it is 
equally a simple, non*conoeptual experience. Thus relational 
thought presupposes conceptual thought and conceptual thought 
is not possible if our consciousness consists of pure, simple 
indeterminate experience. And conceptual thought {oikalpa), 
which is the precondition of pragmatic activity, is possible if 
there is an independent tliinking principle, prior to the first 
advent of experience, endowed with a synthetic and selective 
activity. This selective activity, we had occasion to observe 
before, is possible if there is a previous h.ibit of thinking and 
this habit points to the pre-existence of consciousness before the 
physical organism.* 

^ atb&'vitcalpilfc 'ti pab^ns tad& na kadneid vik&lpik& buddbir utpnd- 
yate. proklonltyu FHAketavniAd uitar^ktilam utpadyi ta ili fcn, dq ; rirvi- 
kalpakejfitLne ^thita«ya puibsab Fcnketa$ya karfum Ri^ikyaUfit. latlitl bi 
oay&vac cbabdasanDfiDyam attboaumriD>Rrii \h buddbuv uvabb&sote sa 
iavat snAketab ^byate kartum. na c& Vikelpe vijCuDe M'lm&Duizh praty- 
avabhSsa^e, yao ca pratyavabbasata svbialc^aQain, dq tulra teou vu 
V lab kriyaie, vyavobtirAitbatvAt iesva. ca ca aa&ki'tu-kulndi^tnsya 
•valakfapasya vyaTahArnkfile Vtl samhhava iti oa svalak&iuc. aitOk&t.-.ka* 
rapSt pCrvem vikalpo- ’vfiiyubbyupagantavyub. aa caM.byASiim nnlarcnu 
na aiddbyatt 'ti aiddhu'D&ditlL. T, S. F., p. u33. 
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It might be argued though consciousnos may not be regarded 
as the product of physical elements, it may have its source in 
the consciousness of the parents. But then, the parental con-i 
sciousness may be either the material cause or an auxiiioxy.con- 
dition of the consciousness of the son. It cannot be the material 
cause,, as in that case the son's chain of consciousness should 
inherit all the peculiarities of the material cause in question^ ta 
■ttit, the father^s learning, culture and the like. lAndthiais 
seen.to be the case in the father's own chain of consciousness ; 
then why not in the son's consciousness also, as the latter is: the 
product of the former in the same, sense. It may be con¬ 
tended that the..effect does not inherit all the peculiarities 
of the cause, as for instance, one light is seen.toproduce.snother 
light, but the thickness, richness and intensity of the: flame .ia 
not the same in both. But the analogy of the light and the 
flame is not quite apposite. The peculiar intensity or richness of 
fiaine, etc., are but unstable attributes of-the light and do. not 
always continue. And the substratum- of these attributea- is* 
none the more stable, as it is seen to-become extinct on tbe con* 
sumption of the fuel, wick, oil and the -like. But the case 
is different with consciousness and -its attributes.- Education,- 
culture, etc., are seen to persist throughout the career-of conscious¬ 
ness and consciousness too never becomes defunct, as it is not depen-'- 
dent for its being on any other cause. Moreover,: ope flame is 
not-tbe material cause of another flamC). as th^y-are -distinct 
and discrete. So the analogy is entirely out of place. Again, 
the case of insects that are. born of moisture, how can yon 
account for their consciousness as no parent can . be found for, 
them. If however parental consciousness is looked upon* as a. 
belning^condition, we have no quarrel with you.'. . 

. - .* f 

' atha matam—yatbai 'kasm&t pradipad dlpUntarotpatiau na pQrvadi* 
pasaiiisk^repa fitbaulyfidilak^ ipena Ti4ifp*8yo .'ttaraaya dlpaava eambhavati|' 

kim tarbi ? nissach-karasya pradlpamarrasyo 'tpatt^h.tadvat. tadbuej*. 

dheriti, tan na, yasmat pradipfidiaartiakarah ST&araye 'pi tivat pantapaib^ 
no 'vabadhn&ti, astbirntvat taaya, batha hi*/ndhaa&pat'aye tasyai^/v^ 
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So primal consciousness must be admitted to have its source 
in the previous consciousness of its own series on the strength 
of experience of the career of consciousness in the present 
life. More so as other likely alternatives, to wit, God, space, 
physical elements and the like have been found to be impro- 
.bable, and as consciousness has a historically assignable place, 
it cannot be regarded as an uncaused category- So pre-existcnce 
of consciousness is established beyond doubt. And as regards 
survival of consciousness after physical death, it can be easily 
inferred from the nature and function of consciousness. We 
know consciousness has the power to produce another conscious¬ 
ness and thus the continuity is maintained in our present life 
and as the consciousness-moment at the time of death has the 
same attachment and passions and desires that characterise the 
- whole career of consciousness in the present life, there is no 
reason wh>- it should not culminate in another consciousness. 
Certainly things having self-same nature and function cannot 
behave capriciously, as caprices of nature are logically unthinkiible. 
The Cdrtafra cannot still maintain that consciousness is a direct 
product of the organism, as the causal efficiency of the org-niism 
in respect of consciousness has been exposed to be a hollow pre- 
, tension on the pain of simultaneous emergence of all possible 
cognitions. It is a matter of positive demonstration how atten¬ 
tion aroused produces memory and memory rakes up pleasurable 
or painful id'as associated with an object of love or hatred, say, 
a woman, and finally culminate in a strong passion of love or 

hatied. Moreover, repeated mental exercises or lack of them in 
the matter of science and arts are seen to be followed by a 
[’.heightened or lower intellectual efficiency. Furthermore, when 

dlpasyil- ’satfcvflm djriyote, na tv evarfi 6«'utadi8RTh«k5rab. ato oa dipS-livan 

xxi-i-aiiwk&rBsya buddhimatraaya sarobhavo yukl«b.ar-i t-a sorh-vedHjA- 

tiDom mitai.’va nitsti, knth«m anyavijfiaoajpx buddhir ity. alarh pra- 

aafigena, atba Bahakorikara^am iti pak^as tudi siddhasadhyatu. T.S.P., 
■ p.6&4. 
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the mind is engaged with a particular object, the expected cogni¬ 
tion of anotiier object tboiigli present to tbe senses does 
not take place. All these lead to one and only one conclusion, 
viz., the independent existence of consciousness, as controlling and 
directing tbe physical organism as an apparatus. And as all 
other alternatives fail, we have willy-nilly to accept that con¬ 
sciousness alone is the substantive cause of another consciousness. 
And the objection that consciousness located in one organismean- 
not operate as a cause of consciousness in another organism has 
no substance in it. Because, consciousness being an incorporeal 
substance cannot be supposed to be located in a physical 
organism. Certainly consciousness is not a gravitating object so 
that a locus may be necessary for its being or functioning. 

Nor can consciousuess and the organism be regarded as 
identical in substance by the materialist. The idealist, who 
denies the e'^istcnce of anything but ideas, can regard the 
body as identical with consciousness, but this sounds like a 
paradox in the month of a rank materialist. And how can these 
two distinct phenomena be identical in character, when they are 
found to differ in every respect. The body is liable to visual 
perception. But consciousness is exactly the reverse of it- And 
how can the two be identical, when they arc possessed of contra¬ 
dictory attributes ? And if they are identical, the body would 
be as much fluxional as consciousness, which disappears in 
the next moment of its birth. Tbe objection that conscious¬ 
ness in one body cannot bo the cause of consciousness in 
another body is based on an obvious misreading of tbe nature of 
bodily organisms. The organism is equally momentary and so 
there is no one organii^m as the basis of operations of conscious¬ 
ness. There is no difficulty for consciousness to function though 
the organism differs every moment; and if difference of organism 
does not operate as a bar, wby should there bo any difficulty if 
another new organism is adjoined to it in the next birth ? 

The objection of Kumlirila that consciousuess cannot exist 
in an embryonic form, as there is no sense-organ in it, is* based 
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on partial observation. Certainly it is sheer foolhardiness to 
' insist that all cognitions are sensuous. What about dream cogni¬ 
tions, which arise independently of sense-Drgons? And these 
cognitions are not objective coi^nitions (arlhagati) either, which 
Kumftrila holds all cognitions to be. There is no difficulty, 
therefore, for consciousness persisting even in fainiing fits, 
though sense-organs cease to function that time. We do not 
“believe that consciousness exists in the form of a potential energy 
in these states ; we hold that it exists in its own nature and 
so the objections based on it do not arise at all. And there is no 
proof of its non-existence either. How do you know that there 
is no consciousness in these states? Is it from absence of self- 
perception? But this awareness of absence of self perception 
proves the existence of consciousness in these states. It may be 
contended that had there been any cognition in these states, a 
person would rciiieniher on awakening that he had such 
cognitions. But as no memory follows, it is proved that there 
W'QS DO consciousness. But this is the result of a hasty general¬ 
isation that all cognitions should be followed by tnemor}’, 
which is not the case. Only tho-:c cognitions are followed 
by memory, whicli possess iut-eu'-ity and which arc repeated and 
have a special interest, and cognitions which lack tin se condi¬ 
tions pass into oblivion like the cognitions of a new-born baby.* 

It may be legitimatcW asked if there is any positive evidence 
of consciousness existing iti these states. The ans\^e^ is that 
subjective consciousness is independent of external conditions, 
such as sense-organs and is produced by its own cause, ru., the 
preceding consciousness. If there be no consciousness in these 

1 Vid$ T. S., Sis. 1923-1027. 

of. yodi by anubhuta ity etarfinmatreaai’va amaronarfa syat, 
syfid etat, yuvotii faty apy anubhave p&^avilbhyftBarthifcviidivn kaly&t 
amaro^am na bhavati, yatha aadyoiutadyavasihiyitm anubhutasyupi 
oittaaya. 


T. S. P., p. 541^ 
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states, it wouI<1 mean death, as death is nothing but cessation 
of consciousness in pliysical organism. If it is held that con¬ 
sciousness emerges into being after a lapse, then, there would 
be no such thing as death, as there is no reason why conscious¬ 
ness should not re-appear in a dead body though it might Have 
lapsed for a time. What demarcates these abnormal conditions 
from death is the presence of consciousness in the former and 
its total absence in the latter. If there is total absence of con* 
sciousness in these slates also, there would be no reason to con¬ 
sider them-dislinct from death.* 

But since subjective consciousness as distinguished, from 
objective cognitions (arthagati) is independent and absolutely 
unconditioned by external stimuli, the existence, of consciousness 
.in the embryonic, stage is not barred out. Moreover, it has, been 
proved that conceptual and imaginative thought are absolutely 
independent of sense-functions and objective reality. If all our 
thoughts had been determined by sense-experience, we could 
have bad no such ideas as of sky-lotus and the like, which are 
subjective fictions, pure and simple. And even the reflective 
thought that arises in the trail of sensuous intuition is 
purely an activity of suhjec ive consciotisness. So subjective 
consciousness l>eing absolutely independent of physical environ¬ 
ment, the death of the physical organism cannot arrest Jts 
^continuity. The independent existence of consciousness prior to 
the organism being thus eMnblished by irrefragable logic,'we do 
not insist on the reality of tlie intermediate, astral body. Biit 
. there is nothing absurd in this supposition, as non-perception 
institutes no evidence against its existence, the astral body 
being’ca: hypothesi composed of subtler stuff. ".■ 

..syjkpnamurch&d) Bvastb&su ci' tflth ca yadi ne ‘^.vate 1 
sy&t tatra oo ^tpnttau maran&bhiva eva I 
BvatHQtrS monasl buddbifi eakfurudyanapeV^an&t | 
svop&danabaleDai *Ta evapn&dav iva vartate | 

.• . . . ' . T. S., SIb. 1929-80. * 
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*• ^ The coDtentjon that there can be no continuity of codpcIoub- 
ness in different organisms is absolutely, unsubstantiab as the 
association of organisms is accidental, fO far as the inlierent 
nature of consciousness is concerned. That the consciousness 
in . COW is different from that in the horse is not due to the 
differepcepf organisms, but to the intrinsic difference of nature 
by which one centre of consciousness is demarcated from another. 
The continuity of previous consciousness in a newly-born organ¬ 
ism is proved by the fact that the child evinces peculiar intellec¬ 
tual and moral characteristics which presuppose a Jong course 
training in previous lives. The pre-existence of consqiousnesst 
is, further proved by the fact that the new-born baby at once 
seejta for the mother*8 breast to satisfy its hunger . This shows 
that the child is bom with memory impressions, acquired itj; 
previous live^ pther^se Imw. could it know that the. mother’s, 
breast contained nourishing food for it ? Again, the child begins 
to, cry when ^its mouth is forcibly removed from the mptber-s 
breasj) and is satisfied when-the breast is applied to the mouth.- 
Certainly it. could pot acquire these experiences in. its present 
life. Even among animals it is found that the, monkey-ch.lld 
clings to. the mother’s person for fear of death from a fall.- HoW 
qpujd these phenomena be accounted for unless previous kn.pw- 
ledge is postulated ? These activities unmistakably testify that' 
the new-born baby> has powers of synt-heticj judgment and this 
is^possible if tlie mind can independently bring to bear upon: 
8ense:experiepcp,spme basic ideas, the catego.ries of understands. 
IPE- a8su.m.ed 

that"they were acquired in a past life ? No determinate thought 
igrpossiWe unless the mind does atipply from its own fund these 
fundamental categories. Sense-experience alone is never capable 
of-giving US that determinate knowledge, which is made possible 
sLRl^Psis, which again presupposes possession of basic ideas^ 
T^is synthetic judgment is possilde if the mind fan think in terras 
of-words and the knowledge of,these words could only be acquired 
in^prevjqiw .liyes^ ^ . ...... _ . , ; 
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But it may be contended that if this synthetic thought* 
activity is the result cf memory-impressions of verbal associations: 
of conceptual thought acquired in previous lives, then, why 
does not the new-born baby remember the actual words or express 
his Ihouglits in distinct, articulate language like an eloquent 
speaker ? Jbit as there is no such memory of verbal expressions 
and ns the baby docs not give artirulate expression to his 
thouglils, this hypothesis is absolutely an insensate supposition* 
But ibis objection is futile, as it is not an unusual phenomenon 
that there m^y be previous experience and subsequent loss of 
memory. In fact memory is a delicate faculty and suffers lapse, 
if there is a violent shock in the organism. Thus an attack of 
typhoid is seen to obliterate memory of previous experience. 
Here too the memory-impressions have passed through a violent 
shock during the period of confinement in the mother*8 womb 
and eo have not bad the opportunity to reach the stage of ma<t 
lurntioD, which makes remembrance possible. So the objection 
of the materialist on the score of loss of memory does not carry 
weight. The example trotted out by him that all the people 
coming from the same village remember the past incidents (in 
the village) contains only a balf-trutb, as persons having a bad 
memory fail to recall these incidents. That this is the cose is- 
borne out by the fact that persons of extraordinary spiritual- 
powers do exactly remember their past history and distinctly 
articulate ibeir thoughts as soon as they are born. The treasoA- 
is that the confinement in the mother's womb could not impair 
their mental faculties, which have reached the highest degree^ 
of development. 

Moreover, some people in their very boyhood are seen to 
evince strong passions of love, hatred, jealousy, pride and others 
again display a sa*^erior intellectu: ! power, a kindly dispositioBi/ 
dispassionate love and friendship and the like. What might be 
the cause of this intensity of passions and intellectual and emo« 
tional refinement ? Certainly it is neither the environment, nor* 
even the objects, that can be supposed to have a bearing on tbes^ 
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emotional idiosyncracies, as enlightened souls are not affected 
with these passions though the objects m:]y be present in their 
fulness. They are again seen* to emerge wfth a vengeance 
when people are not in a mood to philosophise on their worth¬ 
lessness. These passions are seen to arise even when the objects 
are lost or deatl or not even born. Moreover, these objects can¬ 
not be supposed to possess all the fine and good attributes that 
are associated with them. These good' or bad qualities are only 
creations of subjective.fancy, but are superposed on*themby the 
persons concerned owing to their own inherent tendencies. If 
the objects were really good, and beau^fur'as they are supposed 
to be, they, .would appeal to the jmagmation of all with equal 
force. ■ So these emotions and passions must be’regardcd to fip 
purely subjective facts, growing in intensity .and.volume accord¬ 
ing to the' strength of habits of thinliing. But as the intensity 
pi these emotional and intellectual faculties cannot be explained 
by the habits of present , life alone,-lliey "must be supposed to 
have been occasioned by habits of previous lives. 

.• It,may be urged that if Jhe presence of objects is nofth'a 
cause of these passions, "then how is it that these passions are 
seen.to emerge when the objects are presented'to'the'senses ? 
The reason is that .these objects produce pleasurable or painful 
^nsations.and these stimulate the latent memory-impressions,' 
which,, when roused, culminate in the stimulation of passions of 


Jove or.hatred in.the minds of th'ose, who are given to indulge iii 
such unfounded speculations. This is seen to be the case willi 
peraons who are in the gripof'Tgnorance and' who are averse' to 


enlightened . thinking. . But these objects utterly' fail to'evdke 
jmy. response from those, whoso minds have'b'een purified hy a 
course - of ethical Jind philosophioal discipline.. If these passions 
were-the effects of these objective*.facts, they would have prb- 
^*uc^ these resurtVin 'the minds of the.' en'Iightened“and tfip 
imepligluened idike..^ . . ... ■ T.. - - .. 

I- . '3ut the d^rxiaka may reiom ’ Well. tlike passions cann'op 
construed. into evidence of. previous births, as it is quite, likely 
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that these are originated either by direct experience of the beha¬ 
viour of others or by comnaunication with those having first¬ 
hand experience.* But this is no explanation; even animals, 
which cannot be supposed to profit by such example or communi¬ 
cation, are seen to develop these passions in the presence oE the 
orposite sex of their group. Nor can it be supposed that these 
passions come out spontaneously ; hud it been the case, such 
virtues as enlightenment, mercy, moral elevation and the like, 
which are known to arrest the career of metempsychosis, would 
also have come out spontaneously. But it is a matter of common 
experience that these require to be cultivated by a prolonged 
course of discipline and training before they become part of 
our nature. 

There are some thinkers who maintain that the passion of 
love is generated by the prevalence of phlegm, hatred by bile 
and infatuation is the effect of wind. But this is absolutely an 
unfounded supposition. It is not unfrequently seen that a 
phlegmatic person has a violent anger and a bilious man has a 
loving nature. Moreover, the increase or decrease of phlegmatic 
humour is not found to be accompanied by a conesponding 
increase or decrease of love. Certainly, the relation of cause 
and effect cannot be supposed to exist when the variations of 
One are not concomitant with the Variations of another. Bo this 
theory must be abandoned. On the contrary, it must be granted 
that the strength or weakness, intensity or incapacity of these 
passions and impulses, which exercise so much influence on the 
moral, intellectual and spiritual progress of the individujd;iB 
derived from the previous habits of life and thought acquired m 
past lives. The present life and environment ■ cannot be con¬ 
ceivably held responsible for all these good and evil tendencies, 
for wJiich sufficient latitude in time should be allowed. There 
Is no doubt that a good deal of the ills of the present life is due 
to environmental conditions, to a hostile or indifferent milieu, 
which are remediable by a better adjustment of the state and 
society, in other words,—by the -present karTnon of man iniiifl 
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individual and collective capacity. But there will ever remain 
an undeniable residuum, a soupgon of individuality, in the life 
of the individual, which cannot be explained in terms of the 
present circumstances, to which a man is bom. The law of 
ftorman, it may not be out of place here to observe, emphasises 
this freedom of will and choice, which lies at the basis of all 
social and political reform. An individual can do or undo, make 
or mar his fortune and when the doctrine emphasises the inexor¬ 
able and relentless character of past karmarij it only docs so with a 
view to encouraging the individual to put forth greater exertion 
to undo the evil, that is his present heritage. The evils of 
heredity too are not insurmountable barriers. They are the 
creations of his own and so can be altered or undone by his own 
efforts. The materialist fails to give this encouragement to man, 
as he makes him a plaything of chance, for which there is no 
room in the philosophy of ftarman, which the Buddhist along 
with ail other Indian systems of thought propounds as the 
solution of the evil that is found to hold sway in this imperfect 
world. 

It is established, therefore, that the materialist’s theory of 
origination of consciousness from matter, whether organised or 
unorganised, is absolute.y unsatisfactory, as it fails to account 
for the variety and w'ealih of the mauifestations of consciousness 
in various spheres of existence. Not to speak of its failure to 
give ethical and aesthetic satisfaction it is m'etaph)sically un¬ 
tenable as it leaves a large part of our conscious life and e.xpe- 
rience unexplained and unaccounted for. It seeks to immolate 
the rationalistic tendencies of our thought-life at the aliar of 
a false God, the all-powerful matter, for a mess of pottage. The 
better minds of every age and clime have persistently refused 
to be seduced by tlie meretricious charms of this harlot of false 
philosophy and have tried to give us a philosophy, that satisfies 
to a far greater extent the aesthetic, moral and intellectual 
demands of humanity—the demands which lie too deep-seated 
in our nature to be lightly brushed aside. We htive not hesitated 
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to give in the present chapter a full exposition of the honest 
attempts of two ButlJhist philosophers who flourished over 
twelve centuries before, though some of their arguments seem 
to have been deprived of-their logical value by the advanced 
researches of modern physiology. But the Buddhist philosophers 
have no doubt succeeded in making out a very strong case against 
the materialist and this redounds to their gloiy, all the more as 
they could not reinforce their metaphysical arguments from the 
contributions of modern scientific researches. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
Nirva^ia 

MruSna is the bigbesl goal, the ultimate objective of human 
aspiration and the simmum honum of rational life and was 
declared by the Lord Buddha in bis clarion voice to the suffering 
denizens of the three worlds (traidhatuka) as the panacea to the 
ills and sufferings of existence, to which all sentient beings from 
the amoeba to the highest god are subject. without exception. 
And this ideal state, in which all suffering and pain are e^lio- 
guisbed totally and irrevocably, was declared by tbe Master 
to be witbin tbe reach of all mortals, provided they elected to 
pass through the course of discipline which was styled tbe eight¬ 
fold path {a$^&iigikam&rga). Whatever be the differences of 
views regarding the nature of Nirv^im, all schools of Buddhi.-m 
have accepted it to be tbe most cardinal principle of their religion 
and philosophy. * Nirvov^m ianiam ’ (nirvana is tbe only calm) 
is the corner-stone on which Buddhist pliilosopby and religion 
stand and which gives the distinctive character that marks it 
out from other religious aud philosophical disciplines. The 
persistent refusal of the Master to descant on the metaphysical 
implictition of Nirvana^ which was rightly regarded by him as 
a matter of idle speculation without ethical and spiritual value, 
has, however, become a fruitful source of polemics among bis 
followers and modern scholars too. Tbe schools, into which 
later Buddhism became divided, hotly debated with one another 

* on this all-important problem aud were sharply divided in their 
opinions os to whether Nirvana meant cessation of passions 
and sufferings only, or of existence altogether. The emphatic 
denial of an individual soul, the- ego-principle, by all sections 

• of Buddhist thought has naturally given support to this negative 
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conception and the result is that Buddhist Nirv.^va is believed 
by all and sundry as a state of total aunibilation of all existence, 
conscious or non-conscious. The criticisms of Brabminical 
writers, notably SaUkoracflrya and philosophers of the Nyayti- 
Vaiie^ika school, have confirmed the belief in the negative 
character of Nirvana and the consequence has been that 
Buddhism and particularly Buddhist Nirvdna have become a 
bugbear to scholars and laymen alike. The present writer has 
set himself the task of conducting a dispassionate enquiry into 
the various conceptions of NirvSna that are found in the later 
schools of Buddhist philosophers and it is proposed to evaluate 
some of these theories on strictly philosophical grounds. 

Let us examine the conception of Nirv&i/a as found in the 
Milinda Panha, a work of consideiable antiquity and believed 
to represent the philosophical doctrines of the school of Elders 
(Slhavira-vada). There, in answer to the queries of King 
Milinda, the Venerable Elder, Niigasena, enumerates the charac¬ 
teristic features of Nirvai/a. Although some of the qualities, 
which go to show that there is extinction of all pam and im¬ 
purities, may be susceptible of a negative interpretation, there are 
some again, which unmistakably prove its positive cha acter. 
NirvSi^a is said to allay all thirsts and cravings, even the craving 
after extinction. Nirvana is said to be replete with the innu¬ 
merable and various fine flowers of purity, of knowledge and of 
emancipation, NinHiia like food is the support of life and puts 
an end to old age and death. As food increases the strength of 
all being, so does Nirvana increase the powers of rddhi of all 
beings. As food is the source of beauty, so Nirv5i/a is the 
source of the beauty of holiness. Nirvana like space is not bom, 
does neither grow old nor dies, nor passes away, nor has it 
rebirth. It is unconquerable, is not liable to be purloined, 
is not attached to anything. It is the sphere in which arhaU move; 
nothing can obstruct it; it is infinite. Like the wish-fulfilling 
tree, it satisfies all desires ; it causes delight; it is full of lustre. 
As clarified butter is beautiful in colour^ so is Nirvat^a beautiful 
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in righteousness. Like clarified butter again, it has the pleasant 
perfume of righteousness and has a pleasant taste.' 

The catalogue of some of the quali.ies of Nirv&na in the 
foregoing paragraph unmistakably points to its being a positive 
existence, characterised as it is by permanence, blissfulness, 
freedom and purity. So Nirvat^a, as conceived by the VcneniLlo 
Kfigasena, docs not evidently imply an extinction of all conscious 
life, but on the contrary points to a much too positive existence, 
nay, the highest life of purity and perfection and bliss. In the 
Viiuddhimaggat Biidclhagho^a gives us a disquisition on Nirvdria 
which, if carefully analysed, will be found to be far from nega- 
tivistic. Nirvana, is characterised as the cessation of lust, of 
hatred and delusion (Sam Ni. Jamhukkadaka SuUd). Buddha- 
gbosa w'arns us that mere cessation cannot be the nature of 
Nirvdna, as in that case the state of arbatsbip will have to he 
regarded as a state of cessation. ‘But why has it not been 
expounded in its specific character ? asks the enquirer. 
‘Because,* the answer goes, ‘it is extremely subtle and the 
Master was not eager to dilate on this profound mystery. It is 
a state which can be envisaged only by the noble intuition of the 
saint.* Again, ‘ Nirvana is without origination, as it has no 
antecedent cause.* (Question) ‘ But bow can it be unoriginated, 
as it clearly emerges on the practice of the Tnoggo (the discipli¬ 
nary course enjoined as the means to attainment of Nirvdiiay 9 
(Answer) ‘ No, it is not produced by contemplation, it is only 
attained and realised by it. So it is without nrigin and bepauae 
without origin, it is not subject to decay and death, and becauM 
it is not subject to origin, decay and death, it is eternal (wicca), 
* It is devoid of form and colour, because its nature is beyond 
that of coloured form. In reality it cannot be non-existent, as it 
is realisable by transcendental intuition, bom of unremitting and 
unflagging perseverance and as it is attested by the words of the 

1 The Questions of Kiog -Milinda, B. B. B., 'Vol. II, pp. 189*195. 
Mtlinda-Panha, pp. 318-322. 
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OmniscieDf Master, which run as follows There is, ye. 
monks, an uobprn {ajatam), un-bccome {ahhutam)^ unmade 
(afra/ani); up-compounded {asaiikhatam). If, ye monks, this' 
unborn, un-bccoipe, unmade, uo-compounded, were not, an 
escape from the born, become, made^ compounded, would not be^ 
discernible. But because, ye monks, there is an unborn, un- 
becorae, unmade, uncompounded, therefore an escape from the 
born, become, made, compounded, is discernible.”^ 

From what lias gone before, we can legitimately infer that 
Bud(lhagho?a. refuses to believe Nirvaoa to be an absolute- ceasing 
of existence- Nirvu>^a is ceasing of suffering, of lust, of bate and 
of delusion ; but this does not argue -that Nirvana rs ab^oluta 
extinction of existence also. Dr. Paul Dahlko has however 
taunted those who think Nirvana as a metaphysical reality with 
the title of believers, as victims to conceptual thinking, which' 
can never envisage the truth face to face. In support of his 
position he quotes, If, ye monks, onlj so much .might permit 
of being attained of a.self :that would be permanent, lasting,; 
eternal, unchangeable, eternally the same, then a possibility^ of a 
life of purity for the ending of all suffering would not be discern-' 
ihle” (San. Ni. XII. 144). The unconditioned (asankhatam) in 
the.f/dana text has been explained by Dr. Dahlke as non-coudit^ 
tioqed, as the Cea_siag.of Lust, of .Hate and of Delusion (San. 
iJi.lV., p..l62).. There are of course not a few passages in the 
Tripttflfca literature, which can bear such negative interpretation 
that has been proposed by Dr.. Dahike., The following quo'.ation 
from the Haiana Suita, Verse 14, also lends support to the nega¬ 
tive ecnceptioD otNirvam and indeed this is oue-of the current 
interpretations amoDg-,the present-day Buddhjst monks of Ceylon 
and Burma, as Mr. Yamakami Sogen tells us. . . ^ ^ 

"'* Kliiqaiii puroqaiii navflift-nBUhrBambliavoin, • • -c: 

-... .w -■ w..,. ..--..U. 

•r-^^^^Vi$udihima^go,^dSnaS, The translation of the Udano Js taken 
from Paul Dtthike’s ' Buddk/am.’p. 219. ' • .. . * . .-ki 
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To khioublja avirulLacclinncIn, 

Nibbanti dhiru jAthti ’yoiii padipo.*’ 

“The old is destroyed, the new has not arisen. Those 
whose minds are disgusted with ii future existence, the wise, who 
have destroyed their seeds (of existence), and whose desires do 
not grow, go out like this lamp.** ’ 

This negative conception of Mrrdtw is not a newfangled 
theory or a fiction of later scholasticism. It is older than the 
LarikdcatStra-siitraj as was shown by the learned Japanese scholar, 
Yamakami Sogen. In the third chapter of the Lankdvatdra-siitra 
we find a review of more than twenty different views of Nirvarjiat 
which are all refuted on the score that Nirvana is undefinable. 
“The first,*’ says Prof. Stcherbatsky, “evidently alludes to the 
opinion of the Hlnayknists and the last looks like the opinion of the 
Yog&cdras.** {Conception of Nirv&m, p. 31, f.n. 2.) Aryadeva 
is said to have written a commentary on this section, entitled 
“The Explanation of Nircd^ by heretical and Htnaydna schools 
mentioned in the Lankdvatdra-sntra/* This work has been 
translated by Prof. Gueseppe Tucci of the University of Rome, 
Prof. Stcherbatsky is inclined to believe this commentary to be 
a forgery by some incompetent Pandit {ibid). The first view 
stated coincides with the negative interpretation and is as 
follows: — 

“ There are some philosophers, 0 MahSmati, who maintain 
that by the suppression of the skandhas (five aggregates), dhdtns 
(sic, 18 elements of existence), and dyataiias (12 bases), conse¬ 
quent on aversion to sense-objects arising from a constant study 
of the contrariety of things, the mind and mental affections ni 
toio cease to function. And as a consequence, cognisance of the 
past, present and future objects ceases and nil intellections arc 
suspended as a matter of course owing to lack of nourishing 

1 See * Systems of Buddhist Thought’ by Yamakami Sogeo, 
pp. 132-36. # 
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material just as tbe light, seed iind fire cease to function when 
all aliment thereto is withdrawn. This is their conception of 
Nirv&na; but, Nircd^u, 0 Mah^ati, is not attained by (such) a 
view of annihilation.’' * 

Again, in his commentary on the first verse of Chapter XXV 
of the Madhyamika-Karikd.^ Candrakirti quotes the views of a 
school of philnsophers, who believed in two distinct types of 
Nirv^i^a, to wit, (1) Niruano with some residual substratum 
(fiopadhtVe^fl), which an arhai attains in his life-time ; and 
secondly, Nirvana without any residuum (nirupadhi^e^o). The 
first type of Nirvana is attained when the entire catalogue 
of kleias (defilements) beginning with nescience, desires and 
the like has been abandoned, but there remains behind a sub¬ 
stratum (iipadki)^ which here stands for the five aggregates {paH- 
copdddnaskandhdh)t which are the foundation of ego-conscious¬ 
ness. Now in the first type of iVimnna though the five aggre¬ 
gates persist, the illusion of an abiding personality has vanished 
for ever. This purified condition of the five aggregates has been 
compared to a village of robbers, wbep all the robbers have been 
executed. In the second kind, even the aggregates are annihilat¬ 
ed and hence it is called Nirvana without a residue. This 
final Nirvdna is comparable to a village, when not only its 
inhabitants have been totally annihilated, but tbe village too 
has been effaced out of existence. 

So has it been said, 

" With his bjdy still at life, 

(The saint) enjoys some feclmg 
But in Ninina consciousneis is gone 
Just ns a Ugbt (when totally extinct)'* 

(Pruf. Stcherbatsky.) 

The final NimSna, without a residue, is thus attained when 
all the elements of conscious existence become extinct {tad evam 

I Lafikdvatira, Ch. III^ 
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nirupadhUe^am nirvdm^ shandhanoTii mrodh&d labhyatCt M. K. 
V.. Ch. XXV). 

I am inclined to believe tbat SaOkaracarya bad some such 
school of thinkers in view whom be characterised as. nihilists 
(vaindMkas). Prof. Stcberbatsky tells us tbat they were an 
early school of the Santrdntikas who were full-fledged Saittrdnti- 
kas unlike the school of Dignaga which has been named by Prof. 
Stcberbatsky the school of Saufrdntika-Yogdcdras. The older 
and more orthodox Santrdntikas were perhaps an e«rly offshoot 
of the Sthaoiravdda school, who had their followers among the 
early Sautrdntikas and the present-day Buddhists of the Southern 
school. They are certainly not the Sarvastivadins, whose direct 
successors were the K(Umtra VaihhdsikaSs mentioned by Vasu- 
bandhu. The Vaibhd^ika's conception of Nirvdtfa was positi¬ 
vistic; it is absolutely a positive state of existence, from which 
passions and dcflleroents of empirical^ personalised life have been 
finally and irrevocably purged out and the chances of recrude¬ 
scence of the miseries*of mundane life have been removed beyond 
recall. It is a state of perfection par excellence. Although there 
is room for difference of opinion as to whether it is a spiritual 
living condition or an unspiritual, lifeless objective existence, 
there is absolutely no divergence about its positive character. 
This will become manifest in the following sections devoted to 
examination of the Vaihhd^ika and the Sautrdntika theories of 
Nirvana. 


II 


This Conception op Nirvana according to the 
Sarvastivadinb or the Vaibhasikas 

The SarvastivaMns maintain the existence of three eternal, 
incomposite categories {asamslfta dhannas), which are immutable 
and as such remain uniform and unmodified through all time. 
The rest of the seventy-two categories or elements (dhawias) into 
which the objective and the subjective world of reality have been 
divided by the SaroasUoQdimtt are composite (samskrtas) and as 
such subject to constant mutation, though all reals are eternal 
and imperishable in their noumenal and substantial character 
(dharmascahhava). It is for this reason that the system is 
called SaraSstiuada or ** the philosophy of all existents.’* Though 
all reals are subject to the law of causation (praHtyasamutpada) ^ 
the causal operation governs the aggregates and compounds, 
and not the ultimate elements or atoms. The atoms however 
’are never.found in their free, uDcompounded state, but are always 
combined in various proportions. These compounds are subject 
to constant flux and so change every moment anew, though 
substantially they remain uniform and unaffected. What change 
are their states or characteristics or attributes. But the incom¬ 
posite, simple categories, to wit, a/rdrfa, pratisankhy&nirodha 
and aptatisQnkhyanirodha are eternal verities, absolutely uniform 
and unalterable. These two 7ihodhas and ahMa are not negative 
entities, but are absolutely objective existences. The Sautraiiii- 
kas however regard them as purely negative ideas, mere concep¬ 
tual forms, having-no objective reference. In the Sanlmntika's 
sclieme of reality there is no place for an uncaused category 
and these three eternal verities of the Vaihhdsikaft have 
been regarded hy the Sautrdntiktut as mere intellectual fictions 
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fondly objectified by an irrational imagination. These Sautran- 
tikas have very severely criticised the Vaihh&^kas for their believ¬ 
ing these uncaused fictions as existential categories, which is 
condemned as rank heresy. 

In reply to the strictures of Uddyotakara in one place, 
Kamalasila observes, “ your statement, that uncaused categories 
are twofold, viz., eternal and non-existent, only betray ignorance 
of the opponent's (Buddhist’s) position, as the Buddhist rational¬ 
ists (sic, Sautrdntihas) hold uncaused categories to be non¬ 
existent illusions. Verily has it been said by the Master— 
“ The Bodhisattva while reviewing the entire phenomenal world 
does not find a single phenomenon, which is exempt from the 
law of causation. As regards the VaihhSsikas who regard dks^a 
and the like as objective existences, they are classed by us with the 
heretical schools and are not the true followers of the Buddha 
{3dkyaputnydh). So the advancement of their views in this 
connexion is not consonant with logical procedure.”* Again in 
reply to the charge of Kumarila that eternal entities must be 
believed by the Buddhists to have occasional efiBciency, as 
pratisankhydnirodha and the like become objects of knowledge 
only after a human exertion, albeit they are eternal,—Sftntarak^ita 
and Kamalasila observe that this accusation of KumSrila is abor¬ 
tive so far as the Sautrdntikas are concerned. For according to 
them, these so-called eternal categories are mere intellectual 
fictions and as such can have no causal efficiency, which belongs 
to reality alone. And if the Vaihkddkas are intended, then, too, 
KumSrila's charge carries no meaning, as the Vaibhd^kas do 
not regard these nirodhas as nullities {ahhdvas)t as KumSrila 
imagines. “ Pratisankhydnirodha,** Kamalasila continues, *' is 
nothing but dissociation (of the principle of consciousness) 
from the dsravas and kle^as (passions and impurities), and as this 
disjunction is effected by transcendental knowledge (pratisankhyd) 
it is called ntrodfta dependent upon pratisankhd (prajfld) or the 


‘ T. S. R., p. 140, II. 8-32. 
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liigbest knowledge of truth. This is a positive entity, as dis¬ 
junction is a positive quality of the things that were in conjunc¬ 
tion before, since it is logically an established proposition that 
tlie number of disjoined entities is exactly in ratio to that of the 
conjoined entities. 

“As regards ' upratisankAi/antrod^a, it is not the opposite 
process as KumftriJa thinks. It is altogether distinct from dis¬ 
sociation It is nothing but a circumstance, which makes the 
future emergence of likely effects absolutely impossible to 
materialise. This state cannot be realised by knowledge ; it 
can be effected only by an absolute and irrevocable removal of 
the causes and conditions responsible for the production of 
the effects in question. And this is what is called nirodha not 
dependent on transcendental knowledge. “ But Kum&rila,’* says 
Kamalasila, “ only betrays his woeful ignorance of the Buddhist 
position, which he lias the temerity to criticise.” ^ We shall 
see that these two forms of nirodhas have their respective parts 
to play in the evolution of Nirvana. 

And this pratisanlfhyanirodha or dispersion of kle^as (pas¬ 
sions and defilements) is the highest stage, the summum bonum 
of life and is synonymous with Nirvai?a according to the Vaibha- 
^kas. Yasubandhu observes, “ The essential characteristic of 
it is everlastingness. Its description is beyond the power of 
tihe tongue of man. It can only be realised by the self-expcri- 
©nce of a perfect man. Generally speaking it may be, for all 
practical purposes, designated as the highest good, eternally 
existing, wliicb may be called also or deliverance.^'* 

Both these nirodhas are necessarily involved in Ytruana. The 
pratisa^hyanirodha by the removal of kle^as directly unfolds the 
stsite otNirvdm Sind the apratisankhyanirodha is also necessary 
to ensure the non-emergence of these kle^as by the perpetual 
removal of the causes and conditions of the same, pre-eminently 

1 T. S. P.. pp. 730-81. 

3 ' Sy/ttenm of Huthlhiat Tkoui/hl,' p. 105. 
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of aoidyi (nescience). So SaiikarScSrya is absolutely in tbe 
right when he includes the cessation of nescience, etc., in 
the category of the first nirodha.' But the truth of the matter 
is that according to the VaihhSfikas cessation of nescience and 
klehs does not connote extinction, but mutual dissociation of 
the mind and passions from one another and this dissociation is 
called nirodha (obstruction or barrier) inasmuch as it serves as 
the unfailing barrier against any possible association in future.^ 
But Siifi-karacfirya from the very beginning has criticised the 
views of the SautrQntikas and not of the Vaibhasikas, although 
he calls the view refuted as those of the SarvasHvadins. Whether 
and bow far again his criticisms of the Sautrantika's position 
are logically sound, that is entirely a different question and the 
value and force of such criticism is to be judged from the 
Sautrdntika standpoint. Whether SafikarSeftrya erred in the 
matter of naming is not a very important question so far as the 
philosophical importance of his comments is concerned, if 
his criticism can be brought home against a particular school of 
Buddhistic thought. That he did not criticise the Vaibhd^ika 
doctrine is absolutely clear from the fact of his characterising 
the three eternal categories as absolute non-entities.* Be that 
as it may, we have found that according to the V’othha^ifcas 
Nirvdrta is an everlasting existence, uncaused and unpro¬ 
ductive by itself. It is an absolute and uniform reality, freed 
from imperfections and impurities of phenomenal Jife.^ We 

I yo 'yatii avidyadiairodbid.i pratUaiikhyiQirodh&ntahpnti parapari- 
kalpitahi etc. Br. Sq. H. 2-28. 

- visnthyuktir visarhyogab kledaviaarnyuktilak^apab. aamyoga* 
prAptiniyatarodbabhuto va yo dharmab sa praiisaAkhyanirodbab. 

A. K. V., Kfi. VI, p, 16. 

’ trayam api cai Had avast? abbavamutrsm nirup&khyacn iti ronoyante. 

Op. Gii., 11. 2. 22. 

^ nityab khalu pratisaAkbyaoirodbah, tasya kich eabbagabetuoa pra- 
yojanam. 


A. K,V.,p*17. 
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again take the liberty of quoting from the work of the 
learned Japanese scholar : 

** One of the Buddhist elders called SughosSeftrya (quoted 
in the Abhidharmmmhdribho^A,Castro) says : — 

“ PratisankhydniTodha is the dharma par excellence among 
all dAamifls, the supreme goal among all goals, the highest of all 
things, the noblest of all reasons, the greatest of all achievements. 
And therefore is the title anuttaram or supreme- But what is the 
abode of this supreme dhatma, Nirvana or Pratisanhhyanirodha ? 
Is it within or outside the universe ? ” 

The answer is given— ** Pratisa^kliydnirodha is neither 
quite the same as the skandkas nor quite different from 
them, but its nature is different from the sasravadhanmas.** 
(P. 116.) 

Prof. Stcherbatsky in his illuminating work, The Concept 
tion of Buddhist Nirvana, observes that this NirtJdna of the 
Vaibhasikas is a lifeless condition of the elements of existence* 
‘^When all manifestations are stopped, all forces extinct, remains 
the lifeless residue. It is impersonal, eternal death, and it is a 
separate element, a reality, the reality of the elements in their 
lifeless condition. This reality is very similar to the reality of 
the Sdhkhya's undifferentiated matter ( Prakrti), it is eternal, 
absolute death.” * Nirvdi^a, though a vasUit is not anything 
living or spiritual. “ The moral law conduces through a very 
long process of evolution the living world into a state of final 
quiescence, where there is no life, but something lifeless or in> 
animate. In this sense the Vaibhdsika outlock resembles the 
the materialism of modern science.’.* ^ 

Candraklrti in bis commentary on the Madhyamiha-kdrikd 
refers to two schools of philosophers, of whom one regards the 
hnal state of Nirvana as & positive existence and another thinks 

^ Op. cit„ p. 27. 

‘ p. 20. 
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it to be au absolute aunibiiatioii of (he olemeuts of existence. 
Cbandrakirti criticises these two Iheorics with equal severity. 
Among the advocates of positivistic iViredfw, he counts the 
followers of Jaimini, Kanftrla, Kapila and lastly the Vaihkdxikas. ' 
We know from Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakom that Nirodna, 
which is represented by pralisankhyanirodha in its positive 
aspect and apratisaMiydnirodha as its negative side, albeit a 
reality preventing the recurrence of the kleias and their logical 
consequences, is an incomposite, unconditional {(LmThskrta) cate¬ 
gory idharma), and is eternal and is neither the product nor the 
cause of any other dharma. We have seen that Santaraksita 
and Kamala^ria are emphatic that these two nirodkas do not 
imply extinction of anything ; only there is a mutual disso¬ 
ciation of the elements of existence without leaving any chance 
for a future combination and as this combination is the cause of 
the miseries of phenomenal existence, the Nirvdn^ becomes a 
state of absolute purity and perfection, without any tinge of pain 
and suffering. Prof. Stcherbatsky also endorses the above view 
in the following words : 

*^At last the absolute stoppage of all the pure of 

the highest spiritual beings is reached, an eternal blank is sub¬ 
stituted for them. This is Niroamy absolute annihilation of all 
the safhskrtadharmas, which is tantamount to the presence of 
asarhskrtadharmas.** * 

-And this conception of is in full accord with the 

metaphysical position of the Vaibhdsikas, who maintain that 
all the seventy-two categories (dkarinas) have a twofold nature, 
the one representing their everlasting nature (dharmasoabhdoa) 
and the other their momentary manifestation {dharmalaksana)."^* 
We know from Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmako><a and also from 
the Tat(tjasaf#i 5 fra/ia that these Vaibhdsikas maintained the im¬ 
perishable nature of all these dharmaa in their noumenal state 

1 Op. cit., Chapter on Nirv&pa. 

2 The Central Oonceplion of Buddhism, p. 53. 
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and the controversy only related to the nature and relation of 
their momentary manifestationR, whether these manifestations 
in time connoted the change of attributes or of characteristics or 
of states of efficiency or only relativity.” * Patafijali and Vyasa 
in the YogtisUtm and the Bhs^ya respectively synthesised all these 
different tlieorles and regarded these changes as virtually identical 
in character.® The Sautrantikas vehemently opposed this doctrine 
of the duality of nature, the division of entities into substantial 
and phenomenal aspects and they scented in it the reminiscence 
of S&nkhya and Jaina doctrines. However may that be, the im¬ 
perishable and uniform existence of realities in their noumenal state 
is an accepted doctrine of the VaibhafikaSt and so the mind or 
intelk*ct (manos) being one of the elements of existence must be 
set down as an eternal verity so far as its noumenal aspect is 
concerned. And as Niro&na does not connote annihilation or 
extinction of being of any of the categories, and as it means that 
there is only an absolute dissociation and disjunction of the 
elements from one another, and consequently of all the manifes¬ 
tations of imperfect life, which were due to the association of 
these elements in the state of sams&ra, the question relevantly 
arises as to what part the mind-category (manodhdtu) plays in 
Nirvana. The mind exists, as extinction in the sense of absolute 
cessation of being, is depied by the Sarodstivddins. But does 
consciousness exist ? This is the crux of the problem and the 
determination of the Vaibhd^ika's Nirvdna as spiritual or uuspiri- 
tual hinges on the solution of this problem. Prof. Stcherbatsky 
observes, “It (Nirvana) is, nevertheless, a kind of entity where 

there is no consciousness. The theory is that consciousness 

gannot appear alone without its satellites, the phenomena of 
feeling, volition, etc.” (Ab. K., ii.)“ An interesting question 
is raised, ' The last moment of consciousness (of the arhat) 

1 T.S., Sis. 1780-1856. 

® YogatHtra, III. 18. 

® Ths Oenlral Conctfixon of Buddhism, p. 58. 
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before entering into unqualified Nirvana will not then be a 
manodJi&tu, because it does not emerge into being? No, it 
exists in the form of manas, but there is no emergence of tainted 
consciousness which could link it to another birth and another 
phenomenal embodiment. The reason is that there is a total 
e.Kpulsion of tbe karman and passions, with their possible causes 
and conditions completely removed.’ ' Now, what is tliis 
manodhdtii? Can it be equated with consciousness? The 
manodhdtu can be and has been equated with the several 
cij^mdhdtus and this dhdtu is nothing but the locus or recep¬ 
tacle and vianodhdtn being the substrate of different mental 
j)Iienoraena, as, e.g., saihjM (concepts), cetann (will), vedand 
(feeling), etc. has been regarded as a separate principle from 
these. And this is tbe reason why these mental phenomena 
have been classified into separate skandkas.* It is proved that 
manas, is distinct from these mental phenomena, but it does not 
llirow any light on the nature of manos, whether it is of the 
nature of consciousness, pure and simple, the variations being 
due to the presence of contents or it is like the soul of the 
Naiydyika something unconscious and inanimate, the conscious¬ 
ness-states being the accidental products due to tbe co-operation 
of objective dharmas and the subjective sense-organs. The 
inanodh&tu has been equated with maJiovijfl&yiadhdtu and the 

^ carsmarh clttadi na mano bbavi^yati, na bi tad asii? na, tasya, 
’pi manobhaveaa ’vasthitatvat. anyakura^avaikalyan no 'ttaravijfianasam. 
bhutir iii. 

Ab. K., i. 17, 

Ya^oznitra commenta: tasya’pi caramacittaeya manobhavena ’lrayatTeo5 
’vasihitatv&t, paunarbhavikakarmakleiakaraQavaikaly5Q na punarbhavapra- 
tiaandbivijfianam ity abhipr&yab- 

Ab. K. V.. p. 41. 

3 cittild arthdntarabbute saiiijaavedane. akandhade^an&yuro prthag. 

dc^iUtvat,.athavu evu^rayud arthnntarnbhute aaiijflavedane, tndASri. 

iaivat. 


Ihitl p. 70, 11. 1048 
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substrata of the five consciousncsseB, begioniug with visual 
consciousness (cak^urvij^anadhatu) and ending in tactile consci¬ 
ousness (k&yaoijflanadh&tu). In discoureing on the graduated 
arrangement ot the skandhas in respect of their grossness or fine¬ 
ness, it is said that the aggregate of matter (soil.), sense-data 
(rupa), is first enunciated, because it is the grossest of all, then 
feeling, then conception, then the mental faculties and tendencies 
(sathskdra) and lastly vijMna, because it is the finest of all, being 
“pure consciousness (without content).”* If we are justified 
in taking Ya^omitra literally at his word, we can regard manas 
as of the nature of pure consciousness and if manas remains in its 
absolute purity in Niro&tm, as the Vaibh^ikas suppose, then the 
Nirvana of the Vaibh&§ika may be regarded as essentially spiri¬ 
tual iu nature, since tlie existence of pure consciousness as in 
the Sdnkhya conception of Kaioalya isolated existence of 
consciousness would not be barred out. If, however, the 
principle of consciousness (manodhdtu) is regarded as the 
substratum of consciousness, which is the plain sense of many 
texts, and this substratum be something distinct and differ¬ 
ent from consciousness itself, as it is indisputably declared 
to be distinct from feelings and conceptions and sensuous 
knowledge, being present as the locus or substrate of the 
same, we shall have to conclude with Prof. Stcherbatsky that 
NtrtJfina according to the Sarvdstivada school is a ” materialistic 
kind of annihilation,” though the word * annihilation ’ should 
not be taken literally in the sense of extinction of being, which 
the Vaibha$ika emphatically denies and which the learned Pro¬ 
fessor has taken care to emphasise 

Prof. La Vallde Poussin maintains that PratisankhyanirodJia 
or Nirodna is a dravya (substance) which the arhat enjoys in his 

* vij&oiiam tu sarvasuk^mam vpalabilkimatralah^ai^ivdt, yatbau- 
durikam ca vineyaoum arthapratipudanam njayyam. 

Ibid, p. fil. 

The CetUrel Conception of Buddhit^m, p. (18. 

* Buddhi/tt Nirvdna, p. 26. 
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life-time in the highest trance (sarhjridvedayif^nirodha) and 
which remains when the arhat passes out of existence after 
death. The mind does not exist, nor any consciousness in the 
final Nirvana. We must confess our inability to understand how 
this conception can be fitted into the metaphysical scheme of the 
Vaibhs^ikaSf who like the Sankhyas deny absolute extinction of 
any element of existence. Moreover the highest trance of saifi- 
jnaoedayitanirodha on which Proof. Poussin bases his concep¬ 
tion of Niwavia, does not give us warrant to suppose that inano- 
dhntii becomes extinct in it. As the name indicates, there is 
only cessation of ideation and feeling. It is quite evident from 
Yn-^mitra’s comment that the mind does not cease to exist, 
tliough the possibility of future thought-activity is brought to an 
end. 


Thb Conception of Nirva^ta according to the Sautrantikas 

The Santrantikas hold bondage {handha) or phenomenal life 
(samara) to be an absolutely positive fact, being the outcome of 
causes and conditions, which are, in their turn, absolutely real. 
Niwana is the final aim and objective and is the only deliverance 
from the imperfections and limitations of phenomenal existence. 
In iVtroftna the pjiins and miseries of worldly life, the passions 
and defilements (hlHas) that taint the career of unfree souls, are 
totally and irrevocably extinguished and so Nirpatui is character¬ 
ised as tlic s^iinmuni bomun (^‘ivam) and even as bliss being the 
negation of suffering. Whether NiroSna is to be understood as 
denotative of a positive existence or a negative void will be deter¬ 
mined in the course of our discourse and should not be anticipated 
at this stage. The Saulratitikas of course are absolutely em¬ 
phatic in their denial of a personal individuality or soul-principle, 
permanent and everlasting, which is the accepted doctrine of all 
Buddhist schools of thought save and except perhaps the Vatsi- 
pulrlyaSf who postulate the existence of a quasi-eternal spiritual 
substance over and above the discrete conscious states. We have 
fully elucidated the grounds of their denial of a personal self in 
the review of the Soul-theories of the various schools of philo¬ 
sophy and there it has been sufficiently proved that the life of 
consciousness is confined to a moment’s existence only. We 
have also established that bondage and emancipation do not con¬ 
tain any presupposition of an individual, unitive self as cement¬ 
ing the discrete moments of consciousness ; and the continuity of 
consciousness is due to recurrence of consciousness units in close, 
unbroken succession, and does not imply tho existence of any 
real continuum. The chain or continuum is but an apparent, 
ideal continuum, being an ilhmion generated by the lioniogeoeity 
of the moments of consciousnej^s. Bondage only connotes the 
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presence of nescience (aouhjd) in the subjective centre with all 
its logical outcomes, birth, decay and death. Tliesc different 
stages of phenomenal life are all governed by the law of causality 
and so if there is aoi(hjd at the bottom, decay and death will follow 
as inevitable consequences at the top. Bondage is, therefore, 
nothing but the presence of avidyd in the chain of consciousness 
from an undateable, beginningless time and contrariwise 
mok$a or nirndna is the absolute cessation of avidyd with all 
its paraphernalia. Sautaraksita in reply to the criticism of 
Kum&rila declares that mok^a (liberation) is nothing but the 
purihed existence of absolute consciousness, freed from all taints 
of ignorance.* According to S&ntaraksita and Kamala^ila, there¬ 
fore, bondage and liberation, samsdra and nirvdna, are positive 
entities, being the distinctive landmarks in the career of con¬ 
sciousness, the former being represented by consciousness in the 
grip of ignorance and defiling passions and the latter being free 
consciousness, purged and purified from the contamination of 
these masterful passions.^ These two representative authors, 
though they give their absolute allegiance to the subjective 
idealism as propounded by Dign&ga and Dharmakirti, have not 
hesitated to call themselves Saufrdntikas in more than one place 
and they have taken care to specify the doctrines of the Yogdcdra 
school when they advanced them as the final truths. Tfjcir alle¬ 
giance to the Sauirdntika school is therefore provisional, hiil it is 
unqualified and unhesitating so long as they hold to it In fact 
the transition from the Sauirdntika to the Yogdcdra position was 
an easy and natural passage. The reality of the external objec¬ 
tive world was but a logical presupposition in the SflHfrm/ifra’s 

^ kfiryak&rauabhuta^ ca tatra ’vidyfidayo ai itub I 
bandl as tadvigamad rauktir nirmalata dbiyab < 

T. S., il 544. 

^ tefani oa 'vidyadln&m iattTajAaD&d vigatau satyazh ya oirmalata 
dbiyah aa oirmuktirifcy ucyata. oittam eva tu saebsuro rftgadimaladufitacn I 
tad eva tair vinirmuktaiii bbavanta iti katbyaie I 


T. S. P.. p. 184. 
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scheme of metaphysics and so l-he Saulrmtika had to postulate 
the existence of two worlds side by side, an ideal and a real 
world. The Yogacam or VijUanacada as propounded by the 
school of Digiiaga, who adopted the Santr&ntika position in logic 
and epistemology by way of compromise or concession, only 
explained away this logical presupposition and so the two worlds 
were reduced to one, the objective reality being unceremoniously 
shored aside. So it is very dilBcult to decide at this distance of 
time whether the view of Niroai^ as posited in this connexion 
represents the orthodox Sautrdniika position or the position of 
the idealist, which is accepted as true philosophy by these 
thinkers. We have it on the authority of Gunaratna that the 
NirvUifa of the Sautrantikas consisted in the absolute cessation of 
the consciousness-continuum, the total extinction of the stream 
of consciousness, induced by an unremitting meditation on the 
principle of soullessness.* We have also indications of this 
theory from the Tattvasamgraha itself, which we propose to 
discuss at length in view of their utmost importance in the course 
of our present dissertation. Prof. Stcherbatsky tells us that the 
orthodox Sflufrdnttfcas held that “ was the absolute end 

of the manifestations, the end of passions and life without 
any positive counterpart.” * But Sautarak^ita and his worthy 
disciple tell us in plain and unmistakable language that Nirv&m 
is not discontinuation of consciousness, but ils continuation save 
and except the passions and desires (kleias). We propose to 
defer the discussion of this tangled problem for the time being. 

h aridya a positive entity ? 

We have seen that bondage is nothing but consciousness in 
the grip of aoidya^ and inok§a or niro^i}a is but the emancipation 
of consciousness from the hypnotic spell of this avidyS. Now, 

^ nair&tmyabbavaniito jfianasant&nocchedo mok^a iti. 

S. D. S. T,, R. D.. p. 47. 


* The Conception of Nimd^a, 
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what is the nature of this aoidya ? According to the monistic 
VedSntists avidy& is an indescribable stuff, neither absolutely 
real nor absolutely unreal, but something different from botli 
of them. It cannot be supposed to have a distinct existence 
outside consciousness, as it works in and through consciousness 
alone; nor can it be non-distinct from consciousness, as it is 
destroyed by knowledge, and knowledge is consciousness in 
essence. So it is an unclassifiable,- nondescript something. 
It is neither an airy nothing nor a real something. It is not an 
entity as it disappears totally and irrevocably, but it cannot be 
regarded as an absolute nonentity like the rabbit’s horn or sky- 
flower, as it has causal efficiency. The nature and functional 
activity of avidyd is illustrated by examples of common illusion 
like the illusion of a snake on a rope. The snake is not a real 
snake, but so long as the subsequent knowledge sublating the 
idea of snake does not emerge, it is as real as anything. But 
when the rope is known to be a rope and not a snake as falsely 
perceived before, what happens to this snake ? Well, it vanishes 
as an airy nothing. The snake is an unreal fiction, but though 
unreal, it is perceived like a reality and this demarcates it from 
such fictions as a sky-flower or a barren woman’s son, which 
are never perceived even in illusion. Butin its essential character 
the rope-snake is as hollow and unsubstantial as these fictions 
of the imagination. It is a product of avidyd, an illusion born 
of another avidyd, which, though checkmated and chastised in 
one case or another, reappears in other forms and under other 
shapes. Avidyd possesses an infinite resourcefulness and is 
neither baffled nor abashed. The only thing that it cannot 
stand is the light of true knowledge, which kills it outright, 
root and branch, with all its resources and magical powers. 

Kamala^lla, however, in common with all realists, refuses 
to subscribe to such an illusive category, which is neither being 
nor non-being. He asks, ' Is avidyd identical with Brahman 
or distinct from it ? If it is non-distinct from it. Brahman and 
avidyd will be identical and the consequence will be the 
88 
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impossibility of emancipation (mok^a). Because, tbe Absolute 
being eternal and uniform and aoidya being an integral part of 
its e^^sence, tbe latter will be indissoluble and emancipation ns 
the result of cessation of aoidya will be a meaningless jargon. 
If on the other hand avidya is distinct from Brahman, it will 
have no influence on the latter. And even if a relation be con¬ 
ceded, it will be of no avail, as Brahman being an eternal, 
uniform principle will not be liable to any supplementation or 
detrnction from that quarter. So the relation of avidyd and the 
Absolute being out of tbe question, there would be no sam^dra 
(birth and death), for whose cessation emancipation would be 
sought after. 

Moreover, it is positively illogical to say that avidya is some¬ 
thing which is neither distinct nor non-distinct from the Absolute. 
A reality must be capable of being deflned either as identical 
or as non-identical with another. There can be no half-way 
house between two contradictories, as this would constitute a 
flagrant breach of tbe Law of Contradiction and the Law of 
Excluded Middle. Nor can avidya be conceived to be an unreal 
nonentity, since that would contradict experience. An unreal 
Action cannot have any causal efficiency, and causal efficiency 
alone is the line of demarcation between reality and unreality. 
If, in spite of this causal efficiency, tbe Vedgntist insists on 
calling it an unreality^ we Buddhists, shall have no quarrel, with 
him, as the dispute is reduced to a question of nomenclature. 

The Bvddhist Conception of Avidya. 

Avidy^ia, in the judgment of the Buddhist, a positive 
entity and hot a fictitious category as conceived by the VedSntist 
It is the inherent tendencies of the mind, the subconscious 
impulses and drives (t)dsands), which make the mind cling to 
false ideas and notions. And these tendencies and subconscious 
drives have a causal energy and as vehicles of energy they are 
an essential part and parcel of consciousness. So in conformity 
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with the law of causal , operntion the preceding moments of 
consciousness as informed with avidyS produce by their inherent 
causal energy the succeeding moments of consciousness instinct 
with false tendencies and impressions, it being an established 
proposition that the effect inherits the nature of the cause. It 
is nothing strange, therefore, that the mind should conjure up 
false ideas as those of an abiding ego-principle, God and the 
like. But this avidyd can be rendered weaker and weaker in 
each succeeding moment by a graduated course of meditation 
{yogdbhydsa) until the last vestige of the bias of ignorance and 
superstition is totally removed and a stream of consciousness is let 
loose, absolutely purified and cleansed of all taints of passions 
and ignorance. And the emergence of such a pure stream of 
consciousness is but emancipation (apaoar^a), the highest good, 
the ultimate goal of aspiring humanity, in. which there is no 
suffering, no limitation, no imperfection, as the sole cause of it 
has been destroyed once for all without leaving any chance for 
its recrudescence even at a distant date.^ 

Nirvana, we have seen, is primarily and principally a cessa¬ 
tion of the kle^as, headed by ignorance and consequential impuri¬ 
ties. Now, what is the process, the modus operandi of this 
cessation of the formative principles of phenomenal life, in other 
words, of the cycle of births and deaths? What is the antidote 
to these ills of life, (^ic) of ignorance and passions, which are 
the mainspring of the perverse will to live ? Santarak^ita assures 
us that these kleias (passions and ignorance), these veils of truth, 
totally vanish as soon as the truth of non-egoity is realised just 
as darkness vanishes in the presence of strong light.* Now, 
there are two kinds of veils or positive hindrances to moral and 
spiritual perfection, to wit, (1) the veil of ignorance and passions 
(klei&varana), which impedes the realisation of purity* and truth ; 

1 T. S. P., pp. 74-76. 

^ pratyaksikriftnairatmye oa do?o labbate stbitim | 

tatviruddhatayu dipre pradipe timiram yathu 1 T. S., 61. SSSB. 
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and (2) the veil coveriD^; the ontological reality (j^yavarano), 
which again is twofold, viz., one which hinders the thorough¬ 
going discerning knowledge of reality as to what is worthy of 
acceptance and what is worthy of rejection and secondly, what 
induces the incapacity for exposition of the realised truth to 
others. The first kind of veil (sic of passions) can be got rid 
of by a realisation of the illusory character of the ego-principle 
{naiTdtmyadarHna) and the other can be overcome by an unremit¬ 
ting and zealous meditation on this non-egoity carried on for 
a prolonged period of time. But why should this realisation of 
non-egoity have such extraordinary efficiency in the matter of 
removal of passions and imperfections ? Is it a mere dogma 
or a well-reasoned psychological truth ? For an adequate expla- 
uation of this proposition it is necessary to enter into the psycho¬ 
logical origin of these passions and cravings for individualised 
existence, which are held responsible for the miseries of metem¬ 
psychosis. Now, these passions of love or hatred and the like 
have certainly their foundation in the perverted belief in the 
existence of a personal soul, which, however, has been proved 
to be a baseless illusion. These passions of surety have nothing 
to do with external objects, as these feelings do not arise in spite 
of the external world when the belief in a personalised existence 
is lacking and on the other hand they crop up with a vengeance 
though the external objects of love or hatred may be absent, 
when the belief in the masterful ego is in possession of the field. 
So by the joint method of Agreement and Difference these 
passions must be causally affiliated to the unfounded belief in 
the existence of a personal self.^ It is a matter of logical 
deduction that in the absence of egocentric bias self-love cannot 


' tathii by ami rugSdayal^ kle4a vitatbufemadarfanainQlaka anvayavya* 
tirek&bby^ niicitah. na bahyurthabalabbAvinab. yatab saty api buhye ’rthe 
na 'yonisauraanaakaram antareuD 'tpadyanto, vinii 'pi ca VfcheoS ’yoni- 
tauvikalpaaainmukblblirive aiimutpadyante, na ca yatsadasattunuvidhHyi yhn. 
na bhavati tat tatkarauam yuktam ntiprasaigut. T. S. P., p. 870. 
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arise and attachment to external objects too cannot originate 
if they were not affiliated to the self as conducive to self-interest 
and self'gratification. Likewise hatred too will have no raison 
d*etrej as a man comes to resent things or persons that are supposed 
to thwart his interests, but when a man has no reason to be 
interested in anything, obstruction of interests becomes unmean¬ 
ing. The same fate awaits other passions, because they have 
their roots remotely or immediately in self-love. Thus, ego- 
consciousness firmly established by repeated illusions from begin¬ 
ningless time extends to external objects, which come to be 
prized ns promoting self-gratification and any obstruction to 
these objects naturally excites his resentment and hatred. And 
the whole catalogue of passions comes into being, and as time 
wears on, they acquire a fresh lease of life and a fresh accession 
of strength by the sheer right of prescription and the result is 
all-round confusion and misery. 

Now, these evils are not natural gi-owths or attributes of 
living creatures ; they are exotic growths and excrescences 
fostered by self-love and so are bound to vanish if egoity is 
demolished. And this egoity is an ungrounded illusion. The 
subjectivity of an individual has been shown by us to have no foun¬ 
dation outside tbe concatenation of momentary psychical units, 
which are individualized into an abiding self by a false supersti¬ 
tion. It may be urged, ‘ let there be no soul or real individual¬ 
ity, but consciousness is a fact and these passions may be 
natural attendants of this consciousness, as they live and move 
and have their being in it. And so they may be in¬ 
eradicable like consciousness itself. ’ But this contention is 
not based on a logical assessment of the character of these 
passions. Well, what is the normal function of consciousness ? 
It is assuredly nothing but to apprehend reality as it is, other¬ 
wise tbe relation of subject and object, knower and known 
(vi^ayavisar/ibhaoa) cannot be established. And if our intellec¬ 
tual life is not to be condemned as bankrupt, it must be admit¬ 
ted that the normal function of consciousness is to apprehend 
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the reality in its true nature and the true nature of thing8» 
both subjective and objective, has been proved to be in a state 
of perpetual flux without any underlying substratum either in 
the sliape of an abiding self or a permanents ubstance. So 
consciousness must be supposed to take stock of the principle 
of non-egoity and non-egoity alone in its normal healthy state. 
The fact that consciousness gives us the report of an ego*prin> 
ciple must be set down to adventitious defects, which are 
abnormal accidents like the illusory perception of a snake on 
the rope.* This gives the key to the secret as to why ego-idea 
goes to the wall in its contest with the idea of non-egoity, 
though antagonism is the common factor. The reason is that 
egO'Gonsciousness is a false superstition fostered by abnormal 
conditions, which are, happily, aventitious phenomena and non- 
egoity, on the other hand, is based upon truth and so is natural 
to our thinking principle. It is for this reason that non-egoity 
invariably triumphs over egoism, because truth is constitutional¬ 
ly stronger than falsehood. With regard to the idealists even, 
who do not believe in external reality and consequently deny 
that the normal function of consciousness is to apprehend ex¬ 
ternal reality in its true nature, our explanation also stands. 
Though these idealists deny external reality and believe the 
contents of knowledge to be manifestations of consciousness, 
still they have to acknowledge that consciousness is self- 
regarding (aic self-conscious), otherwise there will be no dis¬ 
crimination and consequently no knowledge. The knowledge of 
* blue * and the knowledge of * red,* though equally manifestations 
of consciousness, are certainly distinct and distinguishable 

^ tadmSd bhutavieay&karagr&hita ’aya svabhavo idja iti sthitam. 
bbutai ca avabbavo vi^ayaaya ksfi^ikan&tmadirupa iti pratipaditam etat ; 
teaa nairutmyagrabapasvabbavam ove 'ti tan na 'tmagra* anasvabbavazn. 
yat punar anyathEavabhavo ’aya khyatitnildbEnutii sa sEmarthyad 

ugantukapratyayabal&d eva.na avabbEvatvena, yatbE rajjv&m 

aarpnpratynvaaya. 

T. S. P.. p. H7S. 
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and they can be distinguished, if consciousness can know 
itself in its manifestations. Consciousness has, therefore, 
to be admitted as self-regarding (sic) as self-intuiiive and if 
knowledge per $e is not to be condemned as something essen¬ 
tially rotten, it must be accepted that the normal function of 
consciousness is to know non-egoity in the form of pure con¬ 
sciousness bereft of subject-object distinctions, which is the 
ultimate reality. So ego-consciousness being an unfounded 
illusion, the whole catalogue of passions, major and minor alike, 
must be supposed to be exotic overgrowths and not natural to 
consciousness. Their extinction is, therefore, inevitable only if 
the proper antidote in the shape of realisation of non-egoity 
is applied. That these passions do actually grow and have 
their being in consciousness is no argument that they are 
natural and inevitable to consciousness. Mere appearance in 
some substratum does not argue that it is either natural or 
inevitable to it. The snake also appears on the rope but it is 
not believed to be natural. If subsequent disappearance is the 
reason of its falsity, the same logic applies to these passions, 
which are experienced to disappear when non-egoity is contem' 
plated.' 

It may be urged that the antagonism of egoity and non- 
egoity is not an established truth and is only a dogmatic assump¬ 
tion. Because, it is a matter of experience that even philo¬ 
sophers who are convinced of the truth of non-egoity are as 
much subject to fits of love and anger as ordinary mortals are 
and this points to the other way—that conviction of non-egoism 
is not hostile to the existence or active functioning of these 
passions. But this objection is only a specious argument. 
The conviction of non-egoity, which is claimed by us, Bud¬ 
dhists, to be antagonistic to egoism and its derivative passions, 
admits of varying degrees and grades of perfection. Thus, 
(1) one comes to believe in the truth of non-egoity from the 


' Ibid, p. 878. 
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teaching of an expert. The belief is inspired by the teacher’s 
lecture and the truth is accepted more on trust than on convic- 
tioD (irutafnayajnSm). (2) The second stage is reached when 

a person convinces himself of the truth by logical arguments 
and this is called intellectual conviction (cint&maya). (3) But 
when by incessant, energetic meditation on the truth intellec¬ 
tually realised, the mind acquires requisite strength and clarity 
of vision and ultimately envisages the truth face to face, in 
all its fullness and richness, all doubts are dissolved and the 
man is said to have realised the truth of non-egoity. This is 
intuition born of contemplation ihMvanUmayadariana). And it 
is this transcendental intuition of non-egoity that is regarded 
by us as the antidote to egoity and its satellites, passions of 
love and hatred and the like. So there is no logical flaw in our 
position.* 

So it is only when the profound truth of non-egoity is 
fully realised by reason of a course of unmitigated and unremit¬ 
ting mediation, the ego-consciousness with all its satellites 
vanishes into airy nothing without leaving behind any trace or 
vestige. The ego-consciousness, though an illusion in essence, 
has however been fostered by a habit of thought, which has no 
beginning in time, and as a consequence has become almost 
an integral part of the thought-principle by sheer length of time. 
It is not at all strange, therefore, that it cannot be uprooted all 
on a sudden by the mere lecture of a professor. These passions 
can be made weaker and weaker by a gradual strengthening 
and fostering of the opposite modes of thought and thus by a 
long-standing cultivation of spiritual regeneration they can be 
destroyed root and branch. The neophyte in spiritual discipline 
has reason to be encouraged by the fact that these passions, 
exotic growths that they are, cannot raise their head when the 
mind philosophises on their unreality and worthlessness.^ So 

1 ibid, p. 875. 

2 Ibid. 
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there is not the slightest room for doubt or hesitation that 
realisation of non-egoity will remove these evils of life in toto 
and ultimately land us in the realm of NirvSnai the summum 
bonum of life, where there is not the slightest tinge of suffering 
and impurity.* 

The realisation of non-egoity, we have ss^n, is the only 
way to Mrtjana. In fact, non-egoity is one of the fundamental 
truths, nay, the central plank of Buddhist religion and philo¬ 
sophy. But the crux of the problem lies not so much in the 
way to Nirvar^t the theoretical and practical discipline enjoined 
as preparation for reaching the goal, as it is in the conception 
of Niroana itself. To state the problem in plain words : Is the 
'Nirv&fia of the Sautrantika a positive state or a negative void ? 
Is there consciousness in 'Nirvana or is it a pure voidity with no 
consciousness in it ? We have already quoted Kamalal^Ua and 
.^Santaraksita speaking of Nirv^fta as a pure stream of conscious¬ 
ness with all taint of avidyS purged out. In another place 
d&ntarak^ita states, This doctrine, that there is no self, will 
terrify the ignorant heretic* But it was preached to his disciples 
by the Lord with a view to their ultimate good.” Kamala^lla 
in this connexion quotes an ancient verse in support of the text 
which is as follows : The ego does not exist, nor will it ever 
come to exist; likewise nothing pertaining to the self exists or 
will ever come into existence. This (idea) is a veritable 
terror to the soft intellect, but it dissolves the fears of the 
wise.*’ ^ But these texts are not explicit. It is clear that there 
is annihilation of individualized consciousness in Nirvana^ and 
it is quite possible that impersonal consciousness may remain 

1 advitlyaih iivsdvuram bhayaUkaram I 

vineyebhyo hitayo 'ktarh nairatyatb tona tu spbutam (| 

T. S.. 81. 3822. 

divam it] nirv&uam uoyate. T. S. P.. p. 866. 

* ^ ‘filLsty aham na bhaviiyfimi na me ’ati oa bhavisyati I iti 
balasya aantrasah pauditaoarh bhayak^yab’. II 

T. 8., 61. 8822, quoted thereunder. 
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and ibis has been plainly stated in more than one place.' It 
is also stated that contemplation of nou-egoity destroys avidyA 
and not consciousness per sc. These passages only indicate that 
egO’CohsciousDess is a delusion and there is no ego^principle as 
is supposed in the heretical sciiools. They only prove that the 
extinction of ego-consciousness is the ultimate objective and this 
is realised in Niw&m. But there is no indication that extinc¬ 
tion of consciousness as such is the desideratum. In another 
place, Santaraksha tells ua that 'true knowledge is knowledge 
of pure consciousness alone, completely disentangled from the 
accidental impurities. It has been proved that consciousness per 
se is devoid of subject-object relations and is free from two sorts 
of delusions and this is the truth that has been promulgated by 
the Bnligbtened ones.” ^ All this proves that pure, impersonal 
consciousness in the abstract is the ultimate reality and NirvAna 
is nothing but the realisation of this truth alone. 

But does the above conception of Nirv&na represent the 
Sautr&ntika point of view ? A doubt is roused when Kamala^la 
tells us that this doctrine of impersonal consciousness has been 
established in the chapter on 'Examination of external reality,’ 
where the position of Buddhist idealism (vijfiAnavAda) has been 
expounded. If this explanation of Kamala^la be supposed to 
imply that the doctrine in question is the property of Buddhist 
idealists, we have to revise our estimate of the Sautrmtika 
conception of Nirvana. Sgntaraksita and Kamalas'ila are seen 
to admit the possibility of extinction of consciousness in NirvAita 
as an accepted doctrine of the SrAvakayAna and this perhaps 
is the orthodox Sautr&ntika conception. Gunaratna expressly 

^ cittam eva bi saxnsaro rag&dikle^avasitam I tad eva tair Tinii' 
muktam bbavanta iti kathyate II 

T. 8. P., p. 184. 

* etad eva bi taj jfl&aatb yad vi^uddhStmadaHaiiam I agantuka- 
maUpetacittamatratvavedan&t II avedyavedakfira buddfaib purvaip prasi* 
db;t& I dvayopaplava^unya ca sa aambuddbaib prak^ita 11 

T. S., 618. 3535-36, 
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tells US that in the Sautrdntika's conception Nirvdna consists in 
the annihilation of the stream of consciousness. The BrShmini- 
cal writers have attacked this doctrine of annihilation in severe 
terms and SaOkaracarya, who criticises the Sautrdntika position 
in his Sdrirakahhdsya, has nicknamed these Buddhists as nihilists 
{vaind^kas). That a class of Buddhist philosophers, presum¬ 
ably the SautrdntikaSi held the view that in Nirvdna the con¬ 
sciousness-continuum becomes totally^defunct owing to lack of 
passions and desires, is evidenced from the Tattvasafigraha and 
the Panjikd also. And this fact was taken advantage of by the 
materialist when he claimed total extinction of consciousness 
after physical death on the analogy of the final consciousness of 
the Saint.^ Santaraksita does not challenge the authenticity of 
the example cited by the materialist. He only makes a reser¬ 
vation in the case of the Bodhisattca who does not enter into 
final NiTvdi}a by surrendering the conscious life but on the 
contrary sedulously preserves his subjectivity to render succour 
to the suffering world. But this view was held by the MahftySnic 
philosophers and was not accepted by the Srdvakas. S&ntarak- 
sita admits the possibility of extinction of consciousness in the 
case of iSrdvakas, who have no such incentive to maintain their 
individuality as the Bodhisattva has. Santaraksita, we are 
tempted to believe, only seeks to reach a compromise with the 
Mahdydnists and to glorify his philosophy by maintaining the' 
ideal of Bodhisattva-hood. Whether one can defer the oppor¬ 
tunity of entering into Nirodna or not to be of service to the 
suffering creatures, this doctrine does not possess any meta¬ 
physical value so long as the possibility of absolute annihilation 
is kept open. And Sftntarak^ita maintains this possibility. 
In reply to the charge of the materialist, he only says that the 
consciousness-moment at death is certainly capable of producing 
another consciousness as its effect (quite as much the preceding 

^ sar&gamnrauaih cittam da cittuntarasandbikrt I maranajflSnabha- 
veca Tltakle^aaja tad yaih& II 


T. i4!. 1868. 
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moments of consciousness), since it is nob purged of attachment, 
unlike the purified consciousness of the arhat. Kamalaiila 
removes all doubt in the matter, when he says that the argument 
is conclusive as the emergence of another consciousness, 
is due to this fact alone (sic the presence of passions and 
impurities in the life of consciousness).* This conception 
of Nirvana is absolutely identical with what is found 
in the Ratanasutta and the Lank&vaiara quoted above. The 
Sautrantika^s conception of Nirvdm therefore has nothing to 
distinguish it from that of the Theravada, as both these schools 
regard Nirv&iia not as anniliilation of passions and impurities 
alone, but of consciousness also. Nirvana is a blank and a 
void. Uddyotakara and SaAkarScfirya have criticised this con¬ 
ception of Nirvana and Jayanta has ridiculed it. 

The conception of Nirvdi^ as extinction of all existence, 
conscious or unconscious, has received sledge-hammer blows at 
the hands of NSgarjuna, who has broken off the theory into 
smithereens by his sharp dialectic. The whole Sautrdntika 
philosophy is pivoted upon the law of Pratityasamuipada 
(causality, or to be literal, dependent or relative origination) 
and Nag&rjuna and Sankara and the later Vedantist dialecticians 
have thoroughly exposed the hollowness of causality as a meta¬ 
physical reality. But, the dialectics of Nagarjuna and Sankara 
'apart, the theory of NirT;ana as extinction of all elements of 
conscious existence stands self-condemned even from the stand¬ 
point of the Sautrdntika himself. (1) An entitative continuum 
can cease to exist only if there is an antagonist present to operate 
against it. Of course, there is no interaction possible between 
momentary existents and what happens, when two antagonists, 
say, heat and cold, are brought together, is this : An entity 

^ maranaksaaovii&aoaih Bvopaddyodayokeamam I rfigino 'blnasaA- 
gaUat purvavilflanaTat tathu I| tbid, 61. 1899. ' nu py 'aDaiktotikem eta- 
vanmatrabotukaivnc cittuntarotpiidaBya. * 


T. 6. P. under above. 
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deteriorates in its causal efficiency in the presence of another 
entity and so with progressive loss of causal energy carried to 
the extreme one of the two entitative series becomes totally 
extinct.^ Whatever might be the real nature of oppositional 
relation, the fact is undeniable that the presence of another 
entity, supposed to be hostile, is indispensable if there is to |^e 
a cessation of an entital ve series (santdnocclieda). Now, there 
is no such hostile element present, which can occasion the di¬ 
minution of causal energy in pure consciousness attained by the 
realisation of non-egoity and consequently there is absolutely 
no reason for a break in the continuity of consciousness. (2) In 
the second place, we ask, why should there be any attempt, 
even if it is possible at all, to get rid of this ideal state of im¬ 
personal consciousness ? To use Kamala^lla's own language, 
there is absolutely no cause for worry or uneasiness or any sense 
of limitation in impersonal consciousness, which is admitted on all 
bands to be an ideal state, free from all suffering and pain and 
impurity. There is an incentive for transcending the limita¬ 
tions of personalised existence, because it is liable to be associated 
with pain and impurities. But no such incentive can be sup¬ 
posed to operate against the ideal state of perfection, which 
pure impersonal consciousness connotes.^ (3) The admission 
of the possibility of total extinction undermines the very founda¬ 
tion on which the philosophy of Nirvana stands. Nirvana is 
possible of attainment simply because nescience, ego-conscious¬ 
ness and passions are eradicable by a course of moral and 
spiritual discipline (sic), the contemplation of non-egoity, as 
set forth before. And the reason why non-egoity triumphs 
over egoity is said to consist in the fact that non-egoity is in the 

i See ante, pp. 51-52. 

3 na ca nairatmyadarlanasya kaclucid du^tatn, sorvopadravarahitat- 

vena gupavattv&t.tan n& 'sya h&naya yatno yuktah. epi tu yadi 

l)hnved apnrihupuyi 'va bhnvot, Iniddheb prakrtya gupapakt^apatut. 

T. S. P., p. 874. 
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constitution of consciousness and egoity is a false accretion, an 
exotic overgrowth. But the proposition, that consciousness 
becomes defunct in Nirvif^i because there is no attachment and 
the like in the purified stream of consciousness, takes for granted 
tliat passion is an integral part of consciousness, if not identical 
with it. And if these passions are integral factors of conscious¬ 
ness, there is no reason why they should be eradicated and if 
eradication is possible, they should pass into extinction along 
with non egoity and consciousness itself. But this means that 
non-egoity and egoity are not antagonistic, and can live in 
happy concord. At any rate egoity cannot be weaker than 
non-egoity ; on the contrary the palm of superiority should be 
given to the former as the continuity of consciousness is entirely 
dependent upon the continuity of ego-consciousness and its 
satellites. But this vpill mean that Nirvana is an impossible 
ideal, a mere catchword and a hoax. The Sautrantika cannot 
look on with equanimity on this possibility, because the repu¬ 
diation of Nirv&rfa is tantamount to repudiation of Buddhism 
and its philosophy and ethics. (4) This doctrine of absolute 
annihilation of the continuum runs counter to the entire 
Sautrantika metaphysics. As has been aptly observed by 
Sahkaracftrya ‘Hhere cannot be cessation of a continuum, because 
the members of the series stand in an unbroken relation of 
cause and effect, and the continuity cannot be interrupted.'* 
V&caspati Mi^ra explains Sahkara’s text as follows:—^*A 
number of momentary existei^ts standing in the relation of 
cause and effect, one emerging as the other disappears, is what 
constitutes a continuum or series {santana). Now, as for the 
last moment in the series, whose cessation would entail the cessa¬ 
tion of the whole continuum, does this last moment produce 
any effect or not ? If it does not produce an effect, it will no 
doubt be the last member, but in that case it will not be a 
reality, as the reality of a thing consists in its causal efficiency 
alone. And the unreality of the last moment will retrogressivcly 
entail the unreality of all the members of the scries, as the cause 
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of an unreal cannot be anything but unreal in itself.*’ * If, 
however, the emergence of a dissimilar series in its place is 
• construed as the cessation of the previous series, as in the case 
of pot and potsherds, then, too, there is no absolute discontinuity 
of existence, as another series only takes its place and though 
there is supersession of one series, the continuity of existence is 
not suspended. So absolute extinction of consciousness^continu' 
um, leaving no legacy behind in the shape of either a homogeneous 
or a heterogeneous series, is an impossibility even in the 
Sautr&ntika*$ own system of thought. The cessation of ignor¬ 
ance and its attendant evils is possible because contemplation of 
non-egoity exercises a hostile influence over it and because 
pure consciousness follows and takes its place. But on the ab¬ 
solute annihilation of consciousness-continuum there is nothing 
to succeed and to take its place—a conception, of which there 
is no warrant, neither logic nor precedent. The theory of 
Nirvaf^ as an absolute extinction of existence is, therefore, not 
only indefensible in the light of N&g&rjuna’s and Saiikara’s 
dialectic, ^\hich holds that a thing existing on its own account 
cannot be destroyed and a thing which depends on another for 
its existence is not real, but it contradicts the central concep¬ 
tion of Sautrantika metaphysics, to wit, the conception of causal 
efficiency as determinant and constitutive of reality. If, how¬ 
ever, the Sautrantika*s Nirvaiia is supposed to be an emergence of 

* ^ sarve^v api Bantane^u saataoinam aviocbinaahetuphalabb&vena 

santanavicebedaBya 'sambfaavat. S. B., Br. 8u. il. 2.23. Vide the 
Bhamati thereunder. 

Alfio, santater aoutpado 'pavarga iti cet, na, taayfk 'iakvatv&t, aantatcr 
anutpMo na ^akyate kartura, karyakara^abbayapravabanya santatibbayat. 

N.V., p. 77. 

n& 'pi santaDaniyrttib 4akya kartum antyak^apanupapatteb. sa by 
antyakfapab kificid arabbate na y&, arambbe nfi ’ntya iti na kiryakfirapa- 
prayabaniypttib. pravkba^ ca santana iti na sant&naniyrttib. anarambbe 
ta8y& 'samartbyena 'aattvftt tatob pCiryc sarva eya ksapS esnotab syur iti 
kaayo 'cobeda iti bbavab- T&t. ti, p. 242. 
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pure, impersonal, abstract consciousness, a view which Santa- 
rnk|i(a adopts in some places and which has been spoken of as 
an alternative view by Jayanta, Srldhara, and MfidhavAcarya,’ ^ 
and \ l tbe cessation of conscious life in Nirvdf^ is construed to 
be the abandonment of individualised existence or explained 
away as the opinion of the old 3ravakay&na, then the concep¬ 
tion of Nirvat^ (however objectionable it might be from the 
standpoint of absolutism) of the Sautrdntikas will be a logically 
consistent doctrine in consonance with the fundamental tenets 
and principles of the school. Otherwise it stands self-condemned 
and self-contradicted. 

< (o) mcva^adipad&kbycjam apavargath tu aaugatab I santatyucohe- 
dam iccbanti avaoch&ih jfianaBantabim II N. M., p. 512. 

(6) ‘todubhayaQirodhoa tadoaan'arath vinaalajnaQodayo muktib.* 

S. D, S., p. 42. 

(c) nanu bbob ka e^a mabodayo nama? saTaBaoaaamucohedo 

jfiunoparama ity eke.Qikbilavaaanocchede vigataviiayak&ropa- 

plavavi^uddhajAwodayo mafaodaya ity spare. 

N. K., p. 8. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Pehception in Dionaqa’s School of Philosophy 

Dharmakirti in his Nyayahindu, a representative work on 
Buddhist Logic and Epistemology, has divided all true knowledge 
into two broad classes, viz., (1) perception and (2) inference.- 
All human activities depend for their success in the last analysis, 
on true and authentic knowledge and Dbarmottara, the author 
of an authoritative commentary on the Nyayabindu, defines, 
this true knowledge in bis commentary as knowledge which is 
capable of verification, or in his own words, which does not 
disagree with the objective reality represented in it. Correspond¬ 
ence ot knowledge with reality is regarded as the test and warrant- 
of its validity and this correspondence is attested when knowledge 
leads to the actual attainment of “the obj^t creatmg .a voU- 
tionai urge for the object presented. So the purpose of'know- 
ledge-is- served .when it reveals,an objective, reality in its true 
character : and the actual attainment of the'cjbjecfc, ^which .takes 
place by reason; of a chain of psychical facts, beginning with 
desire and volitional urge. and. ending in., actual physical en-' 
deavour, is-only~a hye-product. This intermediate link between' 
knowledge and attainment has only a'' psychological- important, 
and though’they have an important bearing on the problem of 
truth, the logical value of these intermediate psychical states is 
only mediate and derivative. Dbarmottara explicitly asserts that 
the function of an accredited instrument of knowledge (pramdna) 
is completed when the object is apprehended. The volitional 
urge and the attainment follow as necessary consequences. IV 
follows, therefore, that au instrument of knowledge fulfils itself by 
making known an object which is not cognised before.' 4 

8<j 
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cogDltioo, which reveals an object which baa been known before, 
is redundant and so is not an independent pramaifa} 

Dignftga omitted to put pratyak^a under the rubric of 
'* Valid knowledge *’ (samyagjfiana) as Dharmakirti has done 
and Uddyotakara has made capital out of this apparent omission.* 
There is, however, no room for honest doubt that Dignaga proposed 
to give a dehnition of pratyak^a as a species of valid knowledge 
and could not mean anything else. SSntarakfita also did not 
care to supply the word jndna (cognition) in his definition of 
pratyak^a and Kamala^Ila observes that the word jHana has not 
been read in the definition as the negation of kalpanA (ideal or 
conceptual constructions) perforce indicates that it must be 
knowledge, which is alone liable to be associated with conceptual 
elements.* This appears to be a trifling matter and is stated 
here only with a view to drawing the attention of the readers to 
the trivial and frivolous character of some of the criticisms of 
the Brftbmanical writers. Most of these criticisms are mislead¬ 
ing as evidence of Buddhist doctrines and unless they are corro¬ 
borated by the original writings of Buddhist authors themselves, 
the only course of action for an honest student of Buddhist 

1 svi^ariivSdakati) jfi&caxti samya^jfiuziAm...: aia eva c&’ rih&dhigiatir 

eva pram&uaphslam. aihigatoc&’ rba pravarttitab puro^eb PrfipiU^ c&’ 

ttbab- taib& ca aaty ’5rtbfidbigaD)&t Farofipiab pramaoavyfip&reb, ata evi 
^BSdhigntavi^ayam. yt'cai 'vahi jMcena pratbamam adbigato Vtbaa tenai 
*Ta pravHrthab pi^rufab pr&pitoi c& ’nbab. tatrai tfi 'rtbe kim ao^ena 
jftisnriin ’dbikudl kirytim. tato 'dbigatav.^a^am aprarndpam. 

N. n. T. p. 8. 

Tbe mpaoirg of pramotia and pramd will be noada clt-ar later on. 

* atba avarupato na vyapadeiyam ity epa balpanapodbutabdartbab? 
aarve 'tth&a tarbi prat) uk$4b priipnuvanti. N. V.. p. 42. 

C/. na bi yatb& aamyugjSunam aflhikrtya pranakfudilalcfapaiii krtaib 
Elr^ina na t*ttba BigD&gfna. yrnS ’dbikfirfij iflune vyavatUiheta kalpanfi- 
podbaiti bbfivab' Tiit. 'H,, p. 154. 

* kalpan&pratifedbSc oa jflfiDaaya a&martbyaiabdbatTSi, avetsk dbeaur 
iDlyatixnili yath& vatsapratisedhena godhenob, ity ato jfi&oath noktam. 

T. S. P.. p. 307. 
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philosophy will be to hold his judgment in suspension. There has 
been a good deal of conscious or unconscious misrepresentation 
and suppression of facts and svggestio falsi and this should be 
regarded as sufiBcient warning against placing implicit reliance 
on the evidentiary value of such testimony,' 


DignSga's definition of Praiyal{§a 

Pratyak^a has been defined by Bignfiga as ”pratyak§atn 
kalpanapodhanit'* which in simple English can be rendered as 
** perception is (a cognition) which is free from conceptual con* 
structioDS.'* This single adjective has been deemed sufficient 
to exclude inference, which is invariably associated with ideal 
constructions {kalpanH), It is also competent to exclude errors 
and illusions {bhrama) from the category of perception, as errors 
and illusions are never in harmony with facts though they may 
be free from ideal elements. Perception, however, being a 
species of authentic knowledge presupposes as a necessary condi* 
tion this harmony of fact with knowledge and as illusions do not 
admit of verification, which is the only test of this harmony, 
there is no possibility of confusing them with valid knowledgOj 
much less with perception which is only a subdivision of the 
same. So we see that the definition of pratyak^a, as propounded 
by Dign&ga, is self-contained and self-sufficient. 


' It must be observed here that there are a good many Brahminioal 
writers who possessed first-hand knowledge of Buddhist philosophical works 
and who have tried to criticise the Buddhist position on fair grounds. 
Barring a few inaccuracies here and there, the account of Buddhist doc¬ 
trines. as given by Kumarila, Vacaspati Mi^ and Jayanta Bbatta in their 
works, appears to be a futbful representation of the Buddhist position and 
BO will continue to attract the attention of students of Buddhist philosophy, 

particularly so when the original works of Buddhist writers have been lost 

for the most part. . t..: 
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DharmakirtVs definition oflPratyak^a 

Dbarmaklrti, however, has added another element, namely, 
abhrdnta (non*erroneou8) to DignSga’s definition with a view to 
excluding errors from- the category of perception. This addi¬ 
tional qualification, however, is redundant as we have seen that 
BignSga's definition is competent to exclude such contingencies. 
This addition, however, has been a source of confusion and has 
led to polemic among the commentators. We have it on the 
authority of Santarak^ita that there were some thinkers 
who regarded illusions as purely mental facts, having 
nothing to do .with , sense-perception; and so these thinkers 
objected to the inclusion of the adjective ' non-erroneous 
(abhrdnta) in the definition of pratyak§a, as uncalled-':for. 
But Santarak^i.ta, has stoutly opposed this view on . the 
ground that as illusions -occur on the operation; of particular 
sense-organs and cease when this operation ceases, they should'be 
regarded as sensuous aberrations and not pure mental errors; 
They arise only when there is a defect in sense-organs concerned, 
and if organic defect is not held to be responsible, these errors 
would disappear in spite of this defect, if the person is logically 
persuaded of bis error. But however much a man might be 
satisfied by reasoning, his illusory perception does not disappear 
B.Q long as the organic defect is not removed. A jaundiced 
person, though persuaded of the error, does not cease to see 
things yellow until the jaundice is cured. But mental illusions, 
such as belief in the e-vistence of supernatural beings or of 
universals (hhdvasdmdnya) as objective categories, however 
obstinate and confirmed by habits, are seen to disappear when 
the deluded person is properly schooled in philosophic thinking. 
But the mirnge or the double moon will not cease to be presented 
unless the physical defect is feraoved. Moreover, the vivid 
presentation;of false qbjccts in illusions cannot be accounted for 
unless they, are regarded as sensuous-presentations.. S&ntarak^ita, 
therefore, concludes that illusions being perceptual knowledge and 
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being free from ideal constructions could come within the 
category of perception, unless the saving clause is added to 
Hignftga's definition.’ 

Vinitadeva, an older commentator on the Nyayahindu, 
however, gave a different interpretation of the expression 
* abhrdnta.* He interpreted * abhranta * as meaning * not 
lacking correspondence with reality ’ (avisarhvddaka), But this 
alone would be wide enough to include inference as the latter too 
does not lack this correspondence. So the other clause free 
from ideal constructions ia added for the exclusion of inference^ 
which is invariably attended with ideal elements. “ Ahhrdnta 
should .not bo construed,*’ says Vinitadeva, as meaning a 
cognition which is contrary to and so erroneous in respect of the 
object. This interpretation of the word * ahhrdnta * would make 
the definition absolutely futile aa all knowledge, let alone 
perception, is erroneous with regard to its object according to the 
yogdcdras (Buddhist subjective idealists) and accordingly this 
definition has been so worded as to meet tbeir position also.” 
This interpretation of Vinitadeva has been strongly animadverted 
upon by Dharmottara. Dharmottara observes that this interpre¬ 
tation of the word *ahhT''mta* as ” not lacking correspondence 
with reality ” is itself futile, as from the context which treats 
of ' true and authentic knowledge ’ and of perception as a 
sub-species of the same, we have it that perception must not be 
incongruent with fact, because authentic knowledge connotes 
this very congruence and not anything else. So Vinltadeva’s 
interpretation would make the definition tautologous, as 

^ etao ca lak 9 &u>)dvayam vipratipaUmir&karanartbam,natvffDum&na- 
nivfttyaribam. yutab ka'punap'>4bagrah -Qenai *va 'ouqidUHm. niTarttitam. 
iaira 'aiiy ai>bri\iit.agrih >99 gaccha-Ivfk^ id-iriaaud< pratyak9*iib.kalpanV 
podbatvat avat. tat) hi prHvpit*'na vrksainatraoi av&pyata iti aamvadakt 

aivat famyrtgifluoam.tanDiv^ttyartham abhrantagrabu^am, tad dhi 

bhruntatvan na pratyak^am. 

N.B.T.. p. 9 . 
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tbe definition in relation to the context would read as 
follows ; 

** The cognition which is not incongruenfc and is free from 
ideation (fcalpand) is not incongruent.’* But this reiteration of 
'not incongruent’ does not answer any purpose. So tbe word 
' ahhranta ’ should be taken to mean that which is not contrary 
to the real object presented in it. But what about tbe position 
of the idealist? The definition so interpreted will nut meet 
their purpose. Tbe author of the sub-commentary assures us 
that there is absolutely no difficulty as the definition has been 
propounded from the Sautrantika*s position and not from tbe 
idealistic standpoint, though tbe former is not the orthodox 
position of the master {&c&rya)^ 

Is the adjective ' abhrdnta ’ absolutely necessary even 
from the Sautr&ntika standpoint 7 

If we look deeper into the meaning of the definition, we 
shall see that the adjective ' abhrdnta ’ is not necessary. 
Perception being a species of valid knowledge must be free from 
discrepancy with fact and this is adequate to exclude ' errors,* 
as errors are invariably discrepant with reality. The adjective 
^abhrdnta ’ is, therefore, useless whether it is taken in the sense 
of ^ non-discrepant * {avisamvddaka) as Vinitadeva suggests, or 

4 

^ etac ca ]ak$auadvayam .VinitadevavyakbyS.dQ^ita. 

iaaa ir evam vyokbyatam. abhrantam iti yad visaiiivadi na bbavati. 
evam saty anumSnasya 'py eta) laksapaih prSpnoti 'ti kalpanapodbagra* 
bapacb taoniTyttyartbam' yady evam Tyakbyayate, filambane yan na 
bhrintam tad abhrantam ity uoyamane aarvam pratyak^arii jfi^m &lambane 
bbr&ntam iti oa kasyaoib pratyalc^atvam ayat. tatba ca 'ha, 'aarvam 
ilambane bhr&ntam muktva tatbtgatajfianam* iti Yog&c&ramata, tad apy 

atri 'cSryeoa aatbgfbltam ** iti. tad ayuktam. 

naiiA 'ktam Tog&o&ramatam asaibgrbitam ay&d iti. uoyate. babyaoayena 
Saubr&Qtikamat&QU8&reQ§ ’c&ryeue lak^apam kptam ity ado^ab- 

N.B.T.T.. pj). 18-19. 
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in tte sengfe of ‘ non-erroneous * -as proposed by Dharmottara. 
The idealistic position has been severely left alone and the 
Sautrantika standpoint can be fully met even without this 
qualification. The question pertinently arises—what ledDharma- 
klrti to propose this amendment ? We have the answer from 
l)harmottara’s ' commentary and its confirmation from the 
Tatlvasangraha. Dharmottara observes that the twofold qualifica¬ 
tion is introduced in the definition to combat a prevailing 
misconception and not for the exclusion of inference, as for this 
the adjective " free from ideal constructions is sufficient. If 
the second epithet was not added, such experiences as of moving 
trees and the like could be regarded as true perception, as these 
are free from ideation and capable of satisfying the pragmatic 
test. But these experiences are absolutely false and so cannot 
be included in the category of valid perception.' S&ntarak$ita and 
Kamalasila too observe that there were certain thinkers among the 
Buddhists themselves who held even these abnormal experiences to 
be valid knowledge inasmuch as they satisfied the pragmatic test. 
But both dantaraksita and Dharmottara rightly point out that what 
constitutes validity is not pragmatic fitness alone, but that plus 
harmony of presentation with reality. So such presentations as 
that of the light of jewel for the jewel itself, or of yellow conch- 
shell for a really white conch-shell, or of moving trees for trees 
which are really fixed and stationary are not valid perceptions, 
though there is actual verification. Mere verification and prag¬ 
matic satisfaction cannot however be accepted as the test of 

^ pItadaUkbadibuddblD&xSi vibhraibe ’pi pram^at&m ( 
artbakriyavisainvadSd apare sampraoaksate [I 
tan na 'dbyavaaitakarapratlrupo na vidyate | 
tair& ’py arthakny&vatpir aoyatba ’tipraaajyate II 

T. 8., ^Is 1824-25. 

kecit tu svayatthya eva ’bhr&atagrabapaiii ne 'cchsnti. bbr&ntasya ’pi 

pltadabkhajflanasy'a pratyakeaivat.pramanam oa ’viaamvaditvat. 

ata eva 'earya Bign^ena lak^a^e na krtam abbr&ntagrabauam. 

* T. 8. P., thereunder. 
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validity ; but verification of presentation with reality is the 
criterion. What is presented is the light of the jewel or 
the white conch and what is actually attained is not the yellow 
.conch or the light of the jewel, but something different. 
In the mirage, too, what is presented is the refracted light 
of the sun and the determinate experience is of water. In the 
.case of the jewel’s light which is mistaken for the jewel itself, 
the presented datum is the light, though the experience is of the 
jewel. Here of course there is correspondence of experience with 
reality. But the test of truth is not correspondence of experience 
with reality either, but of presentation (pratibhAsa) with experi¬ 
ence (adhyavas&ya) and of presentation with reality. And this 
correspondence is lacking in the case of the jewel’s light. The 
pragmatic utility and partial congruence of such experience, 
which have given rise to this misapprehension of its validity, 
are due to previous experience of the white conch, the memory- 
imposition of which makes this false experience possible. There 
were some thinkers, who held that discrepancy in respect of 
colour was immaterial, as the idea of contrary colour was an 
imposition of the imagination due to memory-association and as 
there was congruence in respect of the shape and configuration, 
these experiences should be allowed as valid. But this view is 
open to grave objection, as no shape or configuration is detachable 
^om its colour and so these should be regarded as identical.* 
Disagreement, therefore, in respect of colour is tantamount to 
disagreement of the entire presentation with reality 

It has become perfectly clear that Dignaga’s definition of 
perception is complete and sufficient by itself. The addition of 
the adjective * dbkranta ’ has no logical necessity or justification, 
as the sine qua non of valid experience is agreement with reality 
in all respects and as experiences of yellow conch-shell and the 

^ This diatinotioii of colour and form and the premium put upon bhe 
latter remind us of Locke's familiar diefciDotion of Primary and Secondary 
qualities. 

» T. 8.. 616. 1325. 1327. 
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like do lack this all-round correspondence^ they are excluded 
eo ipso from the category of valid perception. But the mis¬ 
apprehension prevailed in certain quarters and Dharmaklrti felt 
it imperative to clear this misconception. It is fully evident 
from the testimony of Dharmottara and of S&ntarak^ita that the 
introduction of this objective ‘unerring ’ (abhranta) was not made 
by way of improvement, but was dictated by a practical necessity 
to rebut a prevailing misconception among a section uf Buddhist 
philosophers, which, perbsips on account of its volume and 
strength, called for this amendment. 



^ - -Section B ' j 

, Kalpana—What is its meaning? 

■ Dbarmakirti defines kalpand. as a cognition, the content 
ipratihh^sa) of which is competent to be associated with verbal 
expressions.^ This association takes.place when the content and 
the verbal expression are cognised in one sweep, so the tw'o are 
felt to be one inseparable whole.* The word ‘competent * {yogya) 
is advisedly put in to include even the conceptual cognitions of 
children, who have not yet learnt the use of language, but whose 
knowledge has reached the state of judgment and so would have 
been actually associated with articulate words. Even the 
knowledge of the baby born on the very day is not free from 
ideation, as the baby, too, recognises the mother's breast and 
ceases crying when its mouth is applied to it. This recognition 
presupposes an act of relationing a present sense-datum with a 
past experience and this recognition of identity has all the 
competence for verbal association, which is invariably the mode 
of relational thought in adult psychology. The actual employ¬ 
ment of words is, at best, symptomatic of conceptual thought and 
does not constitute its essential character. The criterion of 
conceptual thought is found in the indefinite, blurred presentation 
of the content (aniyatapratihhdsatvat) and this indefiniteness is 
due to the absence of sense-datum, which alone is the cause of 
a definite invariable presentation. But as the objective datum 
in question is not present before the eyes and the conceptual 

^ abbilftpasaziisargayogyapratibbasapratltib kalpaoa. 

N. B. Cb., 1. 

’ abbtl&p^na eath^arga ekasmiQ jfiane 'bhidhej&karaaya 'bbidbaoa- 
k&re^ saba gr&byakarataya i§ilaiian). 


B. T., p. 10. 
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thought arises independently of this objective reality, the 
presentation of the content lacks the distinct richness and vivid¬ 
ness of direct perceptual cognition. Conceptual knowledge 
(vikalpa) has a past and a future reference and identifies the 
past and the present datum of experience and so is authentic 
being based upon and determined by a living fact, Concep* 
tual thought Or experience mixed with conceptual thought 
is independent of a live fact and so is unautheuticated and un¬ 
reliable as evidence of objective reality,' The unreliability of 
conceptual and relational thought will be made fully clear in a 
later section and for the present we propose to dxaminc DignAga's 
definition of kalpand. and' to see whether it differs from Dharma- 
klrti*s. definition or not, 

.Dign^gain h\s Nyayamukhaj a work on <Buddhist logio>^ 
has on the other hand defined kalpanS. as the as^iation of 

' katbaih punar etad vikalpo ’rathon no'tpadyata tti? arth^san* 
nidbinirapekfatvafc. balo ‘pi hi >avad dfi)«iuaaam BlaDam aa eva 'yam iti 
purvadrstatvenaha pratsavamrs’ititavan no 'paratamdito mukbam &ropayati 
ataoe. purTadr^taparadir^tMih oa 'rtbam ekikurvad vijeanam asanoihita- 
vifayam, purvadrftHaya ’eannibitatv&t, asaonibitazn c& 'nhaoirapek^am, 
acapeksHth ea pratibh&saoiyamabetor abbavad aniyatapratibbasam, tfidriarb 
ca 'bhilapasam'targ^iyogyam. indriyavijfi&naxii lu aannihitamatregrahit^ 
vat artbaaapek^am. artbasya oa pratibbksaaiyamabeiutvan niyatapraii, 
bhaaam. 

N, B. T., p. 11. 

^ The Nyiyamuhha is a wo'k on logic composed by Dign&ga. 
It bae been referred to by dmtaraksita and a passage has been 
quoted from it by Kamalailla exprees'y and other paaeages seem al o to 
havo been quoted though the name of the author or of the book is not 
mentiooed. The Nydyamukha is lost in Sanskrit but is preserved in a Chinese 
traoslatioD. It is h*ally a m.>tter. of gratificatioo that Prof, O. Tued, 
Ph D » of the University of Rome, has translated the Chines eversion into 
English. The whole world of Buddhist scholars will be grateful to the 
learned Professor for having made this important work of Digoaga accessible 
in one of the most widely known modem languages of Europe. 

Tide T, 8. aod-the Pflftjika, ile. 1S24, K28; 1287. 
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class-character quality (gwtja), of action (fcnt/fi), of sub¬ 

stance (dravya) and of name (samjM). Criiics have found in 
this definition of Dign&ga an inexcusable flaw, inasmuch as 
class-character and the rest are all imaginary constructions and 
not objective existences and so cannot be associated with a real 
object, since association is possible only between two rearsub- 
stances like milk and water. And even these realists, as for 
instance Kumfirila, who believe in the reality of class-character 
and the rest, have got to admit that kalpani is possible only 
through verbal association. It is therefore logically economic 
to hold kalpand to be a verbal association actual or potential 
Dignaga, therefore, lays himself open to the charge of looseness of 
expression or confusion of thought or perhaps both by resorting 
to this tortuous formulation. SSntarak^ita has taken elaborate 
pains to save the master from this unenviable position by resort¬ 
ing to familiar scholastic devices, which the elasticity of Sanskrit 
idiom easily lends itself to. It will serve no useful purpose to 
elucidate these textual manipulations and it will suffice to say 
that ^^tarak^ita with all the aids of scholasticism in bis 
armoury had to admit at last that verbal association alone is 
sufficient to characterise kalpana and the association of class- 
character and the like has been mentioned only out of regard for 
others’ views which have found wide currency.* 

• Kalpand—why shyuld it be unreliable 7 

The next question arises as to why should verbal association 
be tabooed from the category of authentic knowledge ? Verbal 
expressions are necessary for relational thought and unless 
relations are wholesale condemned as false appearaoce, use of 
words cannot be placed under an indiscriminate ban^ as suggested 

J y/dtfT. B., 618. 1219-88. 

paraparaprasiddbe 'yam kalpana dvividbS matu I ibid. 61. 1221. 

aatyath lokanuvrttye ’dam uktaih Dyayavide‘dr6am I 

iy6a eva hi 6abde’8miQ vyavabarapatbazu gatab II ftid, 61. 1228. 
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by the Sautrdntikas. The Sautrdntika replies that relational 
thought, which, of necessity, is carried on by the use of words, 
cannot be a true measure of reality, since an entity is unique 
and unrelated (scoiafe^aipa), being entirely cut off from the 
rest of the world of similar as well as dissimilar things. 
What, however, is perceived in direct experience is this unique, 
self'Characterised real, which has nothing in common with 
others. All reals are momentary point^instances, absolutely 
independent of each, other and they only emci'ge into being 
under the inexorable law of pTatltyasamutpada (causality) and 
exercise a causal efficiency, which, is peculiarly individualistic. 
Relations, therefore, are only ideal constructions (vikalpas) .and 
have nothing corresponding to them in the objec ive world. 
These constructions are purely subjective and independent of 
both sense'data and sense-organs. It cannot be urged that aatbis 
relational thought arises in the train of sense-object contact, 
it should be valid as much as non-couceptual and non¬ 
relational (niroikalpa) cognition. Because, this sequence is 
purely accidental and is not contingent on sense-object contact, 
as relational thought is seen to arise even in the absence of 
such contact. And even in the event of sense-object contact 
there can be no relational thought, unless and until words express¬ 
ive of the objects perceived are actually or implicitly associated 
with the latter. If sense-object contact bad competency for the 
generation of relational thought, it could not fail to do so even 
in the first instance. There is no reason why an intermediary, 
viz., the remembrance of word-relations, should be in request 
for the purpose. And even if the sense-object contact is seen 
to persist, the determinate, relational knowledge cannot be set 
down to its credit, as the act of remembrance, which is a non- 
sensuous and purely psychical fact, would detach the resultant 
experience from the objective reality.* 

^ arthopoyoge'pi punah amfirtara Sabdunuyojaoam 1 
aksadbir yady apeksata eo Vtho Tyavahito bhavet II 

N. M., p. 9i^, ■ 
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It has been urged that the recalling of the conventional 
relation of word and object is only an auxiliary factor, which 
merely reinforces thesense-faculiy and, therefore, does not obstruct 
its operafion. The relational knowledge is, therefore, purely a 
case of sense'perception as the sense object contact does not 
cease to function. If the sense-faculty \va8 inoperative, we 
could have relational knowledge even if we did shut up our eyes 
just after the primal contact. But as this is not the case, there 
is ho logic in regarding conceptual experience as untrue.^ There 
are varieties: of conceptual knowledge and all are not invalid. 
Conceptual knowledge, which arises as the result of sense-object 
contact should be regarded as the true perceptual experience and,thi,s 
is endorsed by popular behaviour.* But this contention; js illogical. 
The idea of assistant and .assistable. is only intelligible, df there 
is any actual supplementation from reciprocal services; ;but :this 
supplementation, even if conceded, gives rise to logical comphear 
tions, which are insurmountable.* Moreover, a relational know¬ 
ledge, as for instance, of the staff-bearing-man {daiufVti vijM- 
nom) is a complex, made up of varying factors and this cannot 
be the result of primal sense-object contact, but on the contrary 
presupposes a considerable number of psychical operations. 
Thus, in the case cited above the complex knowledge arises only 
after the adjectival factor (the staff), the substantive element 
(the ^person), the relation (e.g-, the conjunction, samyoga) and 
the conventional mode of usage have been perceived severally and 
jointly and not otherwise.* But it is too much to expect all 

1 ya-'i tvS 'locya aummilaya n^tre ka^oid vikalpayet | 
naayat pratyalt^ata ta-ya aambandhaoanuearatati t 

S. V.. p., 174, il 178. 

' * evam samoDe'pi vikalpam&rgQ I yatrfi'ksaaambandhaphaiaouaarab I 

pratyak^ata iaaya, Uiha ca k)ke vina 'py ado lakaa^Htub praaiddha'ti II 
^ S. V., p., 2U7, 61. 264. 

* See ante, Ch. I. 

* yi 6 e 9 (iparh Ti 6 e$yam ca sambaodhaib laukiklm athitim I. grbitva 
sakalaib cai’tat tatha^praiyeti nao;ath& II N. M. p., 93. Tbe laukiTd athiti 
(tbaadoventional mode of usage) is also a determining factor, by yirtue of 
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this of _the first indeterminate experience engendered by seoserji 
object contact. _ , ^ 

As regards the distinction of one class of conc^tual • 
knowledge from another class, viz,f of imaginary constructions, 
which are independent of objective reality, from relational 
knowledge, which is supposed to be contingent on an objective 
sense-datum and is substantiated by verification, it must be 
observed that the distinction is not based on reality at all. All 
conceptual knowledge, which moves through the machinery 
of word-associations, is devoid of objective basis without 
exception. The logical value of such knowledge is, therefore, 
really nil. The objective reference and relative vividness of the 
conceptual thought arising in the trail of sense-experience is due 
to the preceding non-cooceptual cognition, which is generated by 
an objective reality. The verification and pragmatic satisfaction 
offered by such knowledge is therefore mediate and derivative 
and cannot be claimed as a matter of right. The contention of 
Kum^rila and Jayantsbhatta—that verbal association is the 
condition of perception of class-cbaracter as much as the sense- 
faculty, light, attention and so forth are the conditions of per¬ 
ception of colour, etc., and w remembrance of verbal convention 
cannot be regarded as a barrier between sense-function and the 
object is an untenable sophistry. Well, the object is a single 
entity and, being amenable to perception, is cognised in its en¬ 
tirety by the first sense-perception. There cannot possibly be any 
part or aspect that may be left uncognised by the original ex¬ 
perience.‘ The assertion of the Naiydyika that class-character 

which ' the staff ’ cognised as an adjectival adjunct to the * man,’ though 
the relation is the same and the order could be reversed but for this. 

1 ekasya 'rthasvabh&vasya pratyak^asya saiab svayam t ko’nyo ns 
dr^to bh&ga^ syad yob pramS^aih parik^yate II yst tu kefaficid yikalp&o&m 
idantSgr&hitvaspastatv&di rupam tad artbaviOAbhav nirvika)pakadar4aDap|r> 
fthabhevitv&vaptatacchiiyasaihsirgajaQitam. na tu tefSm arthaspar^eh 
kaicid asti, artbatmano niyatetmano nirvikalpenai 'va mudritatvat. 

N, M.,P. 93. 
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and the like are also cognised by the first indeterminate percep* 
tion is only a dogmatic statementi unsupported by experience and 
logic alike. . 

The proposition that the content of determinate knowledge 
is determined by that of indeterminate perception is an un< 
warranted supposition, which takes for granted that all our 
knowledge is derived from sense-data and the mind is only a 
passive register with no contributions of its own.^ But this 
supposition is contradicted by logic, as class-character and the 
like, which are thought to be cognised in perception, are fictions 
of tbe imagination. 'I'be relation of class-character with the 
individual object cannot be either one of identity or of - differ¬ 
ence. If the two are different and distinct, there is no reason 
why they should be found together and that for all time. Nor 
can they be identical, as they are possessed of contradictory 
characters. The class character or the genus is, therefore, a 
subjective idea and has no existence outside the subject's 
consciousness.^ 

* All conceptual knowledge refers to false, ideal constructions, 
having nothing whatever to do with reality. These ideal con- 
stFuctions are fivefold, to wit (I) genus, (2) quality, (3) action, 
(4) name and (5) substance. These are regarded as ideal 
constructions, as they proceed on the assumption of difference 

^ . nirvikalp&DUsilrepA saTikalpakaBambhavgt I 
^ gr&byaiii kad&auguQyeua oirvakalpasaya manmabe (! 

N. M„ p. 98. 

yad eva aavikalpeoa tad eva 'nena grbyate I 
iba ^abdazLUsandbaQamatram abhyadbikaih param I 
vifay^ na tu bbedo 'stl aavikalpavikalpayob H 

Ibid, p. 99. 

^ tattvasyatvobbayatmasab santi j&tyfidayo na ca I 
r ^ yad vikalpakavijfl&DBib pratyak$atvam pray&syati It 

T. S., 61. 1304. 

V also, 

* Tyaktayo Duyanty anyad anuygyi na bhasate I 
.Z ■ j&&a&d.avyatirikta& ca katbanr'artbantaradi vrajet It 

Quoted in tbe PpA/., op. ciU 
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where there is identity and of identity, where there is difference. 
Thus, (1) the genus or class-character {Jdti) is not anything 
distinct from the individual, but it is fancied to be distinct. 
(2 and 3) The same is the case with quality and action, which 
are really non-distinct from the substratum, but they are 
imagined to be distinct and hence are called * false constructions.’ 
(4) Name and the individual, on the other hand, are actually 
distinct and different, one being a word and the other being a 
substantive object. But the two are regarded as identical, as is 
evidenced by such expressions as ^he is Caitra,’ ‘Caitra’ being 
a mere name. The identification is so complete that a man inva¬ 
riably responds when his name is called out. (6) The last 
variety is illustrated by such verbal usage as ^ He is a staff- 
bearer’ (daf^4y ayam). Here the staff and the man are distinct 
as poles apart, but there is identification of the two. 

Jayantabhatta, however, takes exception to these forms of 
understanding being regarded as false constructions on the ground 
tb^t the relation of identity or of difference actually obtains 
bet^^n the objective facts concerned. But the distinction of 
class-character and the like has been proved to be false by the 
dialectic of relations. Now, as regards bis contention that name 
and the individual are never confounded as identical, as the 
usage is not of the form ’ he is the name Oaitra ’ but ' he is 
Caitra,’ it must be said that this is only a cavil and blinks the 
fact that ‘Caitra’ is a name none the less. His next objection is 
that there is no perversion in the usage ’ He is a staff bearer,* 
as stuff-bearer means the man and not the staff, which is cog¬ 
nised to be distinct as it actually is. But this, too, has no 
force against the Buddhist, as the Buddhist does not admit any 
relation outside of the terms. There is no point in the argu¬ 
ment that the relation of the staff is predicated and not the staff 
itself, as the relation and the relatum are not different. Moreover, 
language does not always conform to the experience of man and 
to make a contention on the basis of linguistic usage is not 
psychologically correct. Thuff, for instance, it is an allowable 
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expression to say ‘ The boy is fire * (agntr nidnavakah). But our 
perceptual experience does not conform to the import of language. 
We do not perceive the boy to be identical with fire, though 
metaphor gives out such a meaning.^ There can be no 
gainsaying that all conceptual knowledge, which proceeds 
through the machinery of verbal expressions, gives false 
appearance and not truth. 

But it may be asked that if these are only constructions of 
the imagination and perversion of relations and are all 
false experiences, then why should not there be any occasion 
of their being invalidated by a true experience just like the 
false experience of silver in the mother-of-pearl ? The answer 
is that conceptual constructions, though false, are not on a 
level with errors and illusions. An illusion arises when one 
entity is perceived to be another, as in the case of the sun’s 
rays being perceived as water. But class-character and the 
like are not distinct entities from the individual and there 
is no chance of these being cognised as distinct entities. Tie 
false conception of identity or difference centres round the 
individual entity itself and does not refer to a distinct entity. 
Hence, no experience sublative of the relational knowledge 
c^ possibly arise, as such experience can arise if there is 'con¬ 
fusion of one thing with another. These conceptual con¬ 
structions are placed in a different category from the categories 
of truth and error. They cannot be authentic, as class-characters 
etc , are not objective realities ; nor can they be levelled with 
errors, as there is no sublative experience possible.* 

1 Vacaspati Miira in bis Bhimati proves that there is no distinction 
between quality and substance and this is attested by experience which takes 
them to be identical. It cannot be said that quality here stands for the sub* 
stance qualified and so there is cognition of identity. Because, our experience 
does not obey the dictate of linguistic usage. Cf. na ca 4uklapadasya 
gunaviiistagu^ipai'atvat evam prathe 'ti s&mpraiam, na hi iabdavrttyanusari 
pratyaksam. na by agnir mapayaka ity upacaritagoibbavo mfinavakah 
pratyaksepa daban&tznana prathate. Bb&. under Br. 6u., II. 2. 17. 

* Fide N. M., p. 94. 
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To sum up: it has been proved beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, we believe, that determinate perception, which invari¬ 
ably arises in the form of judgment, being essentially relational, 
only gives us false appearance. Conceptual constructions, e.g., 
class-character and the like are, at best, working errors ** and 
their pragmatic value is only a meretricious show. Beality is 
revealed only in the primal simple experience and the truth of 
such experience is attested by verification of the presentation 
with reality and pragmatic satisfaction is only symptomatic of 
such truth. 

Is all knowledge determinate and conceptual ? 

Bhartrhari, the grammarian, poet and philosopher in one 
and the author of the Vakyapadiya, a work on the philosophy 
of grammar and a product of wonderful learning and extraordi¬ 
nary genius, has propounded the theory that the whole universe 
has been evolved out of ' Word,' which is the eternal, imperish¬ 
able Brahman.* It is for this reason that all knowledge is 
interpenetrated with words, and a cognition, which is free from 
word-association, is an impossibility.^ The contention of the 
Buddhists that the simple, non-conceptual cognition, free from 
verbal association, is the only true knowledge, therefore, has no 
legs to stand upon. Knowledge and word are co-extensive and 
one without the other is an idle abstraction, which is logically 
and psychologically absurd. This theory of the grammarians 
has been vehemently opposed by the philosophers of other 
schools ; but with the metaphysical side of this doctrine we are 
not concerned in the present context. We shall only review it 
as a theory of knowledge and see how far its claims can be 
psychologically maintained. 

^ ansdinidbanaih brahma iabdatattvam yad aksaram 1 vivartate 
'rtbabhavena prakriya jagato yatab II Va. Pad., Ch. 1.1. 

^ QS 80 *Bti pratyayo loke yah ^abdonugam^ rte I anuviddham 
iva j&&tia£h aorvaih dabdena bhasate I tbtd, 1. 124. 
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Harivf^abba, tbe commentator, observes that unless words are 
actually present in tbe perceptual cognition, an object cannot be 
distinctly known and so there would be no memory, as memory 
comprehends only tbe thing that was perceived before.^ 
Bhartrhari is emphatic that ' word ’ is tbe life and light of con¬ 
sciousness and consciousness, minus word, is comparable 
to light without its illumination and as * word * refers to 
something beyond its own self and is, thus, by its very 
constitution relational,* all knowledge is therefore a fortiori 
relational. Jayantabbatta remarks that this doctrine 
embodies height of unreason ; how can there be a cog¬ 
nition of word in ocular perception? There may be 
cases of perception, where the conventional relation of word 
and the object has not been cognised before; and even if previous¬ 
ly cognised, tbe relation might be forgotten, or the memory- 
impression might remain in the subconscious level for want 
of stimulus. How can there be an impression of word- 
association in such cases? • Harivr§abha, however, contends that 
even the primal cognition is not free from word-association, 
though the verbal expression may be of a very general kind. 
Thus, though the particular verhal expression may not be 
known, the perceived object will at least be referred to in its 
most generic verbal character, e.g., it is a substance or so. 
Bat the full individuality cannot be revealed unless the specific 

1 ^abda^aktjaDup&hsa jfianeno 'pagrbayamano vastvatma vyakta- 
rupapratyayabha'-o jSyata ity sbbidbiyate, tadHa eva ca smytivi^ayo bbava- 
ti, anubhayaaamanakaratvat tasyab- 

Com. on 1.124. Va. Pad. 

* vagrupata ced utkr§med avabodbasya ^a^vatl I na prakadab prak&4eta 
a& bi pratyayamariini II 

op. at., 1,125. 

^ katbflib ca cSk^use jfiSne yaktettyam avabbfiaata I agrhite tu 
aambandbe grblte va 'pi yiamyte I aprabuddbe 'pi aamakare yacak&yagatib 
kutab H 
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word-elemeDt presents itself.* This dispute about the - very 
matter of experience reminds us of the pregnant remarks of 
Jajantabhatta in another context. ''It is strange that these 
divergent views should be entertained with regard to the very 
object of perception. A dispute regarding an unperceived 
object is set at rest by perceptual evidence ; but what can decide 
a controversy in the matter of perception itself ? In a dispute 
about the matter of perception, a man can seek to convince bis 
opponent only by swearing by bis own experience.” * 

But ^antarak^ita does not think that the position is so 
desperate and seeks to clinch the issue on logical grounds. He 
argues that the vivid perception of an object presented through 
a sense-orgaDi, when the mind is occupied in the determinate 
perception of another object, is clearly a case of simple, non- 
conceptual experience, free from verbal association. Here 
obviously a simple cognition synchronises with a determinate, 
conceptual experience and the former is indisputably an instance 
of non-relational knowledge. It cannot be urged that there is 
one determinate experience, as in that case there would be two 
distinct verbal references, or. the previous verbal association 
would be surrendered in deference to the newcomer. But as 
this is neither one nor the other, since two verbal references are 
impossible to abide in one cognition, we have to conclude infideli¬ 
ty to experience that the determinate knowledge is synchronous 
with a simple indeterminate cognition. The contention of the 

1 yo 'pi prathamanipSt! b&bye^v aiiheBu prakaio yiieaanimittapari- 
grabs ’pi vastumatram idarb tad iti pratyavabb&aayati vagrupatayall oa 
aatyamutpaxmo 'pi prakaio vileaayagrOpam asyikurvon prakalakriyasadhan* 
atayam oa yyavati^tbate. 

op. cii.. Com. under 1,1, 126. 

9 pratyaksavi^aye *py etai citraih yipratipattayab I parok^lrtba hi 
yitnatih pratyekfcpo 'palkmyati I pra(yakM hi aemutpanna yimatib keoa 
l&myati II idazh bh&ti na bb&ti 'ti aamyidyipratipatti^u I parapraty&yane 
puzpa&ih lara^azh lapathoktayab II 

N. M., p. ee,' 
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Naiynyika —that two distioct cognitions cannot synchronise in 
one perceiving mind and that the idea of synchronism is due to 
quickness of succession and so is essentially illusory—is opposed 
to experience. It is a matter of experience how various cognitions 
do appear simultaneously in the mind of a person witnessing a 
dancing performance. He sees the movement of the eye-brow 
of the dancing girl, hears the music, tastes the flavour of spices, 
smells the fragrance of flowers, feels the cool breeze of the fan 
waved overhead and contemplates the presents he will make and 
all these at one and the same time. And does not a man perceive 
the cooling sensation, fragrance and savour of a delicacy simulta¬ 
neously when he eats it ? Moreover, quickness of succession 
cannot be a cause of this illusion of simultaneous perception. 
If rapidity of career could be an obstacle to perception of real 
succession, we could feel no succession to the movement of 
thoughts and feelings, which only last for a moment Likewise 
there would be no distinction of such words as * rasah ’ (taste) 
and * Sarah* (lake), as sounds are momentary and the order of 
syllables is one of unbroken succession. The example of the 
whirling flre-brand producing the illunon of a circle of Are is 
not apposite either. The illusion is not due to the quick succes¬ 
sion of the flames, which as though perceived in succession are 
mistaken to be grasped in one sweep, as the Naiydyika would 
make us believe. The fact •f the matter is that it is not a case 
of many cognitions being lumped together by memory ; it is one 
cognition by one sense-organ. If it had been a confusion of 
memory and perception, the presentation of the circle would 
have been faint and blurred, as memory only cognises past 
objects and the representation of past objects by memory would 
lack the rich colourful vividness of sense-perception. The fire- 
circle in the fire-brand is not a mental illusion, as the Naiydyika 
would make out; on the contrary it is a case of perceptual illusion 

• devoid of order and sequence. So synchronism of manifold 

• eognitions being established in perceptual experience, the simple 
cognition of an object in conjunction with a determinate experi- 
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ence canoot be disputed. Moreover, the appeal to experieoce is 
not the only resource of the Buddhist, but there is strong logical 
proof in favour of indeterminate experience being possible. A 
determinate experience is always a relational knowledge, in 
which the individual is related to an * universal.* But as ' uni> 
versals ’ (jdtis) are pure fictions of the imagination, they cannot 
be supposed to enter as constituents of the presentative data. 
They are absolute nonentities and a nonentity cannot be en¬ 
visaged by perception, which takes stock of a really existent 
fact only. Again, relational knowledge is possible if there is a 
previous knowledge of at least one of the relata and this previous 
knowledge must be non-relational, otherwise regressus ad infinitum 
will become unavoidable. Besides, the whole contention of the 
grammarian is pivoted on a misapprehension. All reals are 
unique, momentary individuals, having nothing to do with any 
other real, preceding or following it. Such reals are from their 
nature repugnant to word-association, as the conventional relation 
of word and object is only a fictitious relation which cannot 
subsist between facts. But the object previously cognised cannot 
last a moment longer, much less till the time when the word- 
relation will be comprehended. So words only relate to ideal 
fictions and not real entities. And the primal sense-perception, 
which takes stock of reality as it is, cannot, therefore, be amenable 
to word-association unless it is degraded to the rank of an unreli¬ 
able vagary. But this is absurd on the face of it^ as it sounds 
the death-knell of all relational activities. Unfailing correspond¬ 
ence and pragmatic satisfaction are, as we have observed before, 
the test of true knowledge and when these two tests are appli¬ 
cable only to the first non-conceptual experience, the first experi¬ 
ence is alone regarded as reliable evidence of reality. 

Classification of perception 

Dharmakirti has divided perception into four categories, viz., 
(1) sense-perception ; (2) mental perception ; (3) self-cognition ; 
and lastly (4) supersensuous perception of Yogins. 
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The category of * sense-perception ’ (indriya-vijMna) stands 
for the entire class of perception of objective realities, which are 
presented to consciousness through the medium of sense- 
organs. The sense-organs being live in number, sense-percep¬ 
tion.can be classified under five heads, to wit, (i) ocular percep¬ 
tion {cakfUToijninam); (it) auditory perception (irotra-vijnnnam); 
(iii) olfactory perception {ghrdiiendriyajavijnS.nam ); {iv) tactual 
perception {kayendriyaja-spro^^vyavijiUtnam) ; and (c) lastly 
gustatory perception {rdsanavij^nam). The classification is based 
on the variety of the media or the channels of perception and 
does not in any sense invest the sense-organs with agentive 
powers. Their function only consists in creating a connecting 
link between the subjective consciousness and the objective reality 
lying outside. This function is exhausted when the object is 
presented to consciousness and does not continue thereafter. So 
the first presentation is alone authoritative with regard to the 
objective reality. But Kumdrila would contend that even sub¬ 
sequent cognitions are equally valid, as they only teud to set the 
first cognition on a ground of certitude; and this certitude being 
excluded from the category of errors should be regarded as valid 
knowledge like inference, dautaraksita, however, observes that 
as the certifying knowledge, which arises in the trail of primal 
cognition, does not exclude any misapprehension, it cannot be 
put on the level of inference. Mere exclusion from the category 
of errors cannot be the ground of validity. Inference, too, is 
valid not because it is distinguished from error, but be¬ 
cause it removes error and misapprehension, which were actually 
present. But in this case of determinate perception, the deter¬ 
minate knowledge does not remove any misapprehension, because 
no such misapprehension is felt to exist.^ 

Is auditory perception free from verbal association ? 

Perception has been defined to be a cognition, which imme¬ 
diately takes stock of reality in all its uniqueness and so is free 

1 m T.S., 61b. 1299-1802. 
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from verbal associations, Bnt auditory perception, which cog¬ 
nises word, cannot be free from word-association and if word- 
* association is condemnation of perceptual knowledge, auditory 
perception must be €0 ipso invalid. Moreover, 'words’ stand 
in a different category from all other objects of perception. A 
word is not a self-contained and self-enclosed entity. It has a 
reference beyond its own self. It not only reveals the object it 
stands for, but also reveals itself. In this respect, word, light 
and consciousness stand in a category altogether distinct from 
the rest of knowables. These three have a double aspect and a 
double reference. They express themselves and express others.* 
Bhartrhari too has emphasised this dual character of ' word ’ 
and he has sought to bring home this peculiar trait possessed 
by it by the analogy of consciousness and light. A word reveals 
not only the meaning, the fact meant by it, but also its own 
identity, quite in the same way as knowledge reveals the 
object cognised by it and also its own self* In reality these two 
aspects or powers do but represent one identical reality and are 
not factually different. But still they are cognised as distinct 
functions or powers by reason of an inherent differentiating 
propensity just as light appears to have two functional powers 
or energies, to wit, its power of revealing itself, its self-luminos¬ 
ity and its power of revealing an other. Thus, word is self- 
regarding and other-regarding like light and cognition, though 
these two’ functional traits are in reality one identical energy 
or the fact itself, the difference being only an appearance.* By 

1 ^abdaevalakfauaiix kifloid vSoyaib kiSoid Taoakam. 

N. B., p. 11. 

also, o/. nonu jfi&nadabdadlpaa irayab prakaiab svaparaprakaSfi ity &buh- 

N. M., p. 542. 

> &tmarilpaih yatba jfiane jfieyarupatb ca drdyate I 
artharupaiii tatb& iabde svarflpam oa prak&iate II 

Vi. P.. 1.60. 

also, gribyatyam grihakafcvam oa dve iaktl tojaso yatba I 
tatbai ’ ya sarvadabd&nam ete prtbag ira sthite II 

ibid, 1.66. . 
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virtue of this double fujictional energy a word is distinguished 
from pure material objects like jar, etc., which possess the power 
of only being revealed igjdhyatm) and also from sense-organs, ' 
which are seen to possess and exercise only the energy of reveal¬ 
ing igrahakatva).^ A word, therefore, being possessed of a double 
facet, in other words being both an expression (vdcaha) as well 
as the content of expression (vacyci), all auditory perception must 
by its very nature be associated with verbal expression and so 
cannot be valid knowledge. 

Santarak^ita observes that the difficulty exists only in the 
imagination of the opponent. Word, as an objective reality, is 
as unique and self-contained as other entities are The double 
aspect of a word, which consists in its being both an expression 
and the expressed content, does not belong to the unique, self- 
characterised, momentary word, which alone is real. The 
expressive power does not belong to a real word qud real word. 
This relation obtains between two purely ideal fictions and 
has nothing to do with the real word.^ Dbarmottara also 
observes that even if the self-identical, unique word-individual 
is assumed to be possessed of expressive power, there would 
still be no difficulty, as this twofold character Cf a word is 
cognised only when it becomes the subject of conventional rela¬ 
tion (aic, of word and object).’ Harivraabba too seems to endorse 

* yady api ghatodayo grabya eva cak^uTbdloi grahabany .eva, tatbfipi 
tejo yatba upalabdbau vi^ayibbavam apanuam eva viaayopalabdhau 
karauatvam pratipadyate. tatfau ^abdo 'pi. to oS 'aya pratip^yaprati* 
p&dakatvaiakti nityam atmabbute ppthag iva pratyavabbosete. 

Com. ad 1.56, ibid. 

^ nSma *pi v&oakarh Dai 'va yac cbabdaaya avalak^apam I avalaksa- 
^asya vacyaivay&oakatve hi du^ite I adhyaropitam eva 'to vacyavacakam 
iSyato t anaropitam artham ca pratyak^am pratipadyate II 

T.8.,p. 542. 

^ drotrajfiaziam tarhi ^abdaavalak^aDagr&hi, dabdaevalakfa^acb kificid 
vaoyarh kifleid vaoakam ity abbilapaaamaargayogyapratibbaeaiii ay&t, 
tatba ca aavikalpakam ayat. nai do^ah- aaty-api ayalak^a^aaya yooya- 
v&cakabbave saAketakiiladretatvena grbyamaDam avalakfa^am vkoyarq 
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the view of Dharmottara by saying that a word reveals its own 
self when it expresses, by reason of its objective reference, its 
necessary factual incidence in the objective reality. The obvious 
implication of Harivr^abba is that the self-regarding character of a 
word becomes manifest only when its meaning-reference, its 
factual incidence, is in evidence and not otherwise.^ But this 
relation of word and meaning is not understood in the primal 
auditory perception and only becomes manifest in the determin¬ 
ate knowledge that follows in its wake. Auditory perception, 
therefore, has no reason to become a bugbear. 


vacakaizi ca grbitam ayfit. na ca sanketakalabhSvidarsanavi^ayatTam 
vastunah aampraty asti tatah purvak&ladrstatvaiii apadyac ohrotravijilanaiii 
na v&cyavacakabbAvagr^i. 

N.B.T.,p. U. 

^ yatb& jfiaae jfieyam.grbyate, jnSnaavarupaib ca svaprak&iaiv&t, 

tadvao chabdo ’py abbidbeyatantras tadrupopagrabi svarupam api pratya- 
vabbaaayati. Prak&id ad 1.60, Vfi. P. 
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PBAPYAKARITVAViDA OR RELATION OF THE SbNSB-ORQAN 

WITH THE Object 

Perceptual knowledge arises when the sense-organ operates 
on the perceivable object in some fashion or other. The sense- 
organ is located in the physical organism and the object lies out¬ 
side ; and unless some relation is instituted between these two 
indispensable factors of knowledge, knowledge cannot be 
supposed to come into being. If this knowledge were indepen¬ 
dent of such relation, there is no reason why it should not 
appear always or never at all. There must be a determining 
factor for this regularity in our psychological life and this deter¬ 
minant is not the sense-organ or the object jointly or severally, 
because they are present side by side and virtually enjoy an 
autonomous existence. A tertium quid has therefore to be postu¬ 
lated, which can bring these two autonomous realms into 
occasional relation, that results in the emergence of perceptual 
knowledge. Philosophers have propounded various theories to 
explain this phenomenon and these theories, barring differences 
in details, have been broadly divided into two classes, to wit, (1) 
PTapyakdritvavSda, which assumes some sort of actual, physical 
contact between the two ; and (2) aprapyakdritvavada,. which 
denies physical relationship and seeks to explain the relation in 
non-physical terms. There is again divergence of views in 
respect of particular sense-organs. In view of the extraordinary 
importance of the problem we propose to pass under review the 
various theories of the rival schools of philosophers and the 
Buddhist position will naturally be dealt with last of all. The 
Nydyo; VaUe^ka and Mimdmsd schools hold almost identical 
views and the differences are of minor importanice. The Sdthkhyaf 
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Veddnta and Yoga schools are in full agreement in this respect. 
The Jainas hold an intermediate position and the Buddhists 
are ranged in the opposite camp. We accordingly propose to 
discuss the theories in the order indicated above and shall take 
care to point out mutual divergence wherever it exists. 

The Nydya-Vai4e§ika and Mmdrhsd schools 

The tongue and the skin-surface apprehend objects that 
are in close contact with themselves ; the taste and touch of 
objects situated at a distance from these sense-organs are not 
amenable to perception. There is absolutely no room for con¬ 
troversy with regard to their immediate contactual relationship 
with their objects so far as these two sense-organs are concerned. 
About the organ of smell, too/there is practical unanimity that 
there is actual physical contact with odorous objects. The 
molecules of a fragrant substance are] wafted by the wind directly 
into the interior of the nasal membrane and odour is perceived 
by the nasal organ in its own region. This functional peculiarity 
of the nasal organ is so notorious that authorities on religious 
law have enjoined the performance of expiatory rites if odours 
of impure substances are smelt. The implication of such in¬ 
junctions is that there is actual contact of the impure objects 
with the nasal membrane and the penance is advised to get rid 
of sin that accrues on the contact of unholy substances. And 
we can extend this functional peculiarity to other external sense- 
organs as well, viz.j to the visual and auditory organs by 
obvious analogy. Moreover, it is absurd to suppose that the 
sense-organs are tbe efficient causes of perception of external 
objects and they can exercise this causal function from a posi¬ 
tion of sacred aloofness. An efficient cause operating from a 
respectful distance is contradictory to experience. If it is 
assumed that organs have an inherent unseen power by virtue 
of which they take cognisance of objects situated apart, then the 
non-apprehension of objects separated by a wall and the like 
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would become unaccountable, because energy or power being 
incorporeal cannot be resisted by a physical barrier. The 
Buddhists regard the eye-ball as the organ of vision. They con¬ 
tend that the organ of vision cannot be supposed to be made of 
light or some fiery substance, as in that case a treatment of the 
eye-ball could not result in the improvement of eye-sight or any 
injury thereof would not entail deterioration in the power of 
vision. So the eye-ball possessed of a special energy should be 
regarded as the seat of the faculty of vision and this applies to 
all other organs as well. But the Naiydyika regards this ob¬ 
jection of the Buddhist as absolutely devoid of substance. The 
eye-ball is the seat of the faculty of vision, no doubt; but this 
need not argue that the organic vision cannot go over to the 
object, as it is not the fleshy baU .but something more refined 
and subtle in nature. The improvement or the deterioration 
of’ the eye-ball has a corresponding effect on the faculty of vision, 
because the former is the medium or the residence of the latter. 
An improvement of the locus can have a salutary effect on the 
content. It is also a medicaUy attested fact that treatment in other 
parts of the body, say in the foot, also results in improved vision. ^ 
So the medical argument, used by DignSga, has no cogency. 

If the faculty of vision were confined to the eye-ball, it 
could not possibly go over to the region of the object. But in that 
case how can it be explained that the eye apprehends distant 
mountains and trees and not the coll 3 rrium painted on the ball ? 
If the sense-faculty is supposed to be something distinct from 
the fleshy organ, which can travel to the place of the object, 
the difficulty is at once solved. With regard to the auditive 
organ, which is believed to be nothing but ether enclosed in 
the ear-cavity, it cannot of course go over to the region of object, 
as ether {akd^a) is all-pervading and devoid of locomotion. But 

^ cikitB&diprayoga4 ca yo 'dbi^thaue prayujyate I so ’pi tasyai *va 
sadisk^a ^beyasyo 'pakarakab II-..oak^uradyupakarad ca pad&dav api 
dHyatetl 

S. V.,p. 147, fls. 45-46. 
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even in this case alsoi there is actual physical contact as sound itself 
travels to the region of the object. There is a theory that sound 
moves in the fashion of a wave and one sound-wave creates another 
sound-wave until it reaches the ear-cavity. There is another 
theory which supposes that a particular sound, when produced, 
creates other sounds in all directions and so persons standing on 
all sides can simultaneously come to have sound-perception. 

Kumftrila is not particular about the physical relation and 
observes that the Mimdmsd theory of perception is not aEFected 
whichever position is adopted. He, however, observes that there 
is no difficulty in the theory of contactual relation also. Pdrtba- 
sArathimi^ra in his Nydyaratndkara and Sdstradipikd has elabo¬ 
rately defended the theory of contactual relation and practically 
sides with the Nydya-Vaiie?ika school.^ 

The SdMhya school also thinks that sense-faculties travel 
to the region of the respective objects and in this respect there 
is practically no difference with the Naiydyikas. There is, of 
course, difference in regard to the constitution of the organs, 
which the Naiydyikas hold to be elemental products {bhautika) 
.and the Sdrhkhyas believe to be evolved from ahamkdra (the ego- 
sense), a particular tattva (principle) of the Sdnkhya theory of 
evolution. The Vedantistsof the Sankara school have accepted the 
SdMhya theory almost in toto. Hbarmar&j&dhvarindra, the author 
of the Veddntaparibhdsd, however, holds that even the auditory 
organ in common with the organ of vision travels to the region 
of the object. There is no reason to deny locomotion to the 
auditive faculty, as it is equally circumscribed like the ocular 
organ. And only on this supposition we can account for the 
perception of the source of sound, as is evidenced in such 
judgments as ^ I have heard the sound of a drum.’ Unless the 
auditive faculty actually perceives the sound in its place of origin 
the affiliation of sound to the source would be indefensible. Nor 

^ Vide 8. V., "pratyakea. 

$d. DL (Bom. ed.) pratyiikfa. 
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can we accept the suggestion of KumSrila that such perception 
is erroneous, as there is no sublative experience to prove the 
error.* 


The Nyaya position recapitulated 

We have seen that the Naiydyika holds that there is actual 
physical contact between the sense-organ and the sense-datum 
and this contact takes place either by the sense-organ going over 
to the region of the object as in ocular perception, or the object 
coming over to the locus of the sense-faculty, as in the case of 
olfactory and auditory perception. With regard to gustatory 
and tactual perception, however, there is no divergence of opinion. 
The real controversy relates to the remaining three organs. 
Dign&ga seems to have been the first philosopher who opposed 
it on the ground that the perception of objects situated at a 
distance or possessing greater dimension than the sense-organ 
would be unaccountable if the sense-faculty and the object 
actually coalesced together. There is no such peculiarity in the 
case of gustatory and tactual perception, where the immediate 
contact is an undisputed fact.^ The eye-ball possessed of ocular 
faculty is the actual instrument of ocular perception, as medical 
treatment of the eye-ball is seen to result in the improvement 
of the faculty.^ And even if it be conceded that the faculty of 
vision travels outside, the faculty would be inoperative as in^that 
case one could see an object even after shutting up the eyes 
immediately after the contact has taken place.* But all this is 

^ iftbde tv &dhikyavicchedau bhrintysi 'vo 'ktav asambhavat i 

8. V.. P. 143, 81. 51. 

^ 3 patho’kiath Dign5gena—'santaragraba^arh Da ay&t pr&ptau j&ano 
’dbikaaya ca I ’ T. T., p. 118. 

^ *adhii^thanad babir oa'k^am taocikiteadiyogatah.' loc. cit. 

* aaty api oa bahirbh&ve ua 4aktir vf^jeksane I 

yadi ca ayat tada pa4yed apy unmilya nimllanat II loo, cii. 
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contrary to experience. Uddyotakara in reply observed that 
the perception of distance is with reference to the physical 
organism and does not militate against the theory of contactual' 
relation. With regard to gustatory and tactual perceptions/ 
the contact takes place in the organism and hence distance 
is not felt. Vacaspati MiSra explains that this feeling of 
distance is actually a case of perversion. People regard their 
organisms as their own selves and so whatever is outside of this 
organism is looked upon as something foreign and distant.’ The 
perception of greater dimension is possible because the faculty 
of vision is of the nature of light and light proceeding from a 
small lamp is seen to pervade a larger amount of space. The 
perception of dimension is conditional on the dimension of the. 
object and not of the sense-organ.* 

The Buddhist Position fully Elucidated : ■ • 

the Jaina position ' 

The Jatnas hold that contactual relation, subsists, between 
all other sense-prgafns and sense-data except the sense of vision... 
The fact of externality and distance, so. vividly apprehended in 

^ avadbim krtva s&ntaraDirantare bbavatal;i. na punar. 

mdriyapraptyapraptiuimiite bbavatah. yatra iariram indriyaxh co'bbayam 
artheaa aambadbyate tatra nirantaragraba^am bbavati. taam&t e&ntara 
iti graha^aaya ’nyanimittatvan na santaram iti grabapad aprapyakSrita 
aidbyail 'ti. 

N. V., p. 85. 

. .darir&vaocbinD&h kbalv AtiAfinab ianram ev& 'tmanam abhimaiiyamSn& 
artbaa anubhavanti, tatra ya eva damasambaddba ity raubbuyate tam era 

fiaoiara iti manyate.^arlrasambandbena tatra spar^adau ua sfintara* 

ttabhimana ity artbab* 

T. T., p. 119. 

^ yatb& 7artide4e piuditam api tejab pr&s&dodaram vy&pUoti..avabbS- 

vatab prasarad api na avaparim&i^anuvidb&yioarfi pratyayam &dba€te, kintu 
visayabhedaouvidhayinam. vi^ayanirupau&dhinaairQpapS hi pratyayS 
ne’ndhyadblnanirupap&b* 

Ta Y., p. 120. 
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vhual perception, cannot be explainedi so argues the. 
philosopher, if the visive faculty and the object are supposed to 
coalesce in any form. With regard to the rest of the organs the 
Jainas are entirely in agreement with theNyaya-Vaiie^ika school. 
The real controversy, therefore, centres round the Buddhist 
position and so we propose to give an exposition of the Buddhist 
position, as vindicated by d&ntaraksita. 

Santarak 9 ita was perhaps the first Buddhist philosopher, 
who took up the defence of Dignfiga and gave crushing replies 
to Uddyotakara’s animadversions. Sintarak^ita maintains that 
the theory of contactual relation is a superfluous hypothesis, and 
even if it is adopted, we shall have to posit, as an indispensable 
condition, over and above, that sense-faculties have a natural 
aptitude for the apprehension of their respective objects; and this 
alone is sufficient to determine the scope of perception. It may be 
urged that mere aptitude in the absence of physical contact can¬ 
not account for the non-perception of distant objects, as aptitude 
remains unimpaired even in distance. If physical relationship 
is regarded as the determinant factor, the position becomes 
understandable. But this contention, the Buddhist observes, 
betrays confusion of thought. Why should 'not there be a 
physical contact with distant objects 7 If the loss of efficiency 
is the answer, it is better and more logical to hold that the 
sense-organs do not possess this aptitude in regard to distant 
objects and so distant objects cannot come within tbeir ken. 
And why should not the faculty of vision apprehend the quality 
of taste along with the colour, though the two co-exist in one 
substratum and the physical contact is a factual occurrence? To 
say that the contact does not take place in respect of taste and 
hence taste is unperceived may be calculated to throw dust into 
the eyes of ah unthinking person. But we ask, the Buddhist 
queries— * why should not the contact take place at all ? ’ If 
the natural constitution of the object is supposed to offer the 
explanation of the problem, then, the Buddhist pleads, this 
should alOnB be postulated as the determinant and to posit physical 
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relationship as an intermediary is superfluous, if not absiirdL- 
A magnet attracts a piece of iron from a considerable distance 
and no physical relationship between the two is observable Of 
course, VAcaspati Mi^ra holds that magnets too must be 
supposed to exercise an energising influence like the faculty of 
vision, otherwise there would be nothing to prevent attraction of 
iron even when the latter is situated at too great a distance or 
intercepted by a partition.^ But this is only begging the 
question. If it is supposed that the magnet throws its light 
iprahhd) over the iron-stick and so attraction takes place, we 
can only remark that such light is not observed by experience 
and there is absolutely no ground for supposing it to exist. And 
even if it is conceded, the question pertinently arises why should 
not the light of a magnet draw on timber and the like, 
though it may be found in close association with iron? If 
natural affinity or constitution be the cause, it can hold alike 
in the absence of such relationship and the assumption of 
physical contact does not make it more intelligible. 

The contention, that in the absence of physical contact a 
sound will be beard simultaneously by all and sundry irrespective 
of the distance between the persons, has no force against the 
Buddhist, as the latter holds that objects are perceived simultane 
ously by all. But why should there be a variation in the 
insensity and volume of the sound perceived, according to the 
distance or proximity of the hearers ? The Buddhist answers 
that the intensity or otherwise of the quality of perception does 
not depend on the physical relation at allthe explanation of this 
qualitative variation is to be sought elsewhere. The difficulty is 
not minimised in the theory of contactual relation also. If the 
sense-faculty apprehends the object in close contact, the ques^ 
tion of distance need not introduce any difference and .the 
sense-object should be perceived by all alike. If, however, the 

1 ayaskiitamapcr api cak§ufa he, vrtlibheda e^itavyah, anyatha 
TyaTadhanaTiprakar^ayor api lohakar^aijapraaaig&t. 
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86Q86-facuIt7 or the object is supposed to sufer deterioration 
owing to the distance travelled, the Buddhist is not precluded 
from resorting to some such analogous h^’pothesis even without 
physical contact. On the other hand, the theory of contactual 
relationship fails to esiplain all cases of perception. If the 
faculty of vision actually travels forth to meet the object, we 
cannot account for the simultaneous perception of the moon 
and the bough of the tree, which are separated by thousands of 
miles from each other. Uddyotakara’s argument that the 
rapidity of the succession of the two cognitions makes us slur 
over the temporal distinction in perception is only an eye-wash. 
We have proved that rapidity of movement is not antagonistic 
to perception of succession as is evidenced in the cognition of 
succession of letters in pronounced words. Nay, there would 
be no idea of succession at all, as our cognitions are all 
momentary and follow closely one upon the other. Again, the 
contention of Uddyotakara (N. V., p. 36 , Ben. Edn.) that to 
become an object of perception is to be related to consciousness 
through the sense-organ does not carry any sense. Belation is 
not the conditio sine qua non of perceptual knowledge. When 
we say that the real becomes the object of knowledge, we only 
mean that the real is one of the causes of knowledge and the 
relation of causality is not necessarily contingent on physical 
contact, as is sufficiently proved by the behaviour of the magnet 
and iron. 

It may be urged why should the self-identical object cause 
different kinds of presentation in different persons at different 
places? Why should the selfsame reality be presented differ¬ 
ently, as vague and distinct, intense and feeble ? Different 
presentations should have different causes, else taste and colour 
could be affiliated to the selfsame sense-datum. But the 
difficulty is rather on the other side. When actual contact of 
the sense-organ with the datum is the invariable condition of 
perception, the object should be perceived alike, irrespective of 
the relative-distance of the percipients. If you suppose that the 
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organic faculty suffers loss of energy in proportion to the dis¬ 
tance travelled, the Buddhist can with equal logic and 
cogency suppose that distance proportionately detracts 
from the presentative character of the object and hence differ¬ 
ent presentations of the same object are possible. On the other 
hand, the contactual theory miserably fails to explain auditory 
perception in all its varieties. If the sound proceeds in the 
fashion of a wave and enters into the ear-cavity and is perceived 
in its own region, there is no reason why there should be any 
difference in the various sound-perceptions, say, that of the 
thundering of a cloud and the whistling of a feather twirled 
within the ear-drum. They should be felt alike as all sounds are 
apprehended within the ear-drum according to the theory of 
contactual relationship. 

But in reality the thundering of the cloud is perceived to be 
distinct from and external to the percipient. Uddyotakara’s plea, 
that spatial distinction is felt when the contact takes place outside 
the physical organism, cannot, however, hold good in the case of 
auditory perception, as the contact takes place within the ear¬ 
drum and hence inside the organism. Kumarila’s contention, 
that perception of distance, and for that matter, of externality in 
sound-perception, is a perverted illusion, has been nailed to the 
counter. The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the ear 
and the eye apprehend objects from a distance and that without 
any movement from any side to bridge over the gulf separating 
the two. In the case of olfactory perception also, there is the 
same lack of physical contact, as perception of distance and 
externality is as much present in it as in others. The doc¬ 
trine of the S&rhkhya and Ved&nta schools that the mind moves 
out to meet the object in its own place is absurd on the very 
face of it and does not deserve any refutation. Uddyotakara has 
been misled by the false analogy of the tactual and gustatory 
organs. 

Analogical inference is more often than not an unreliable and 
unsafe guide and the present case affords a curious commentary 
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OD its treacherous and (i^uileful character. Though there 
is analogy in point of their externality as compared to the mind 
and their incapacity to apprehend objects separated by an opaque 
medium, there is fundamental disagreement in other respects 
oiz., their structure, constitution and distribution over the 
body, and what is the most damaging factor of all is their per¬ 
ception of distance and externality. The external organs of 
sense, therefore, barring the tactual and gustatory organs, do not 
differ at all from the mind so far as the absence of physical con¬ 
tact is concerned. The position of DignSga has, at any rate, the 
redeeming feature of not making any gratuitous assumption of 
an invisible and unwarrantable relationship, which instead of 
straightening matters, rather complicates the situation, so far, at 
least, as auditory perception is concerned. The Buddhist position, 
thererefore, has better claims to commend itself to our acceptance, 
if simplicity in philosophical speculation is regarded as a 
virtue. 

' Beferenceg: 

(1) N.V.. pp. 38-6. 

(2) T.T., pp. 116-22. 

(8) N.M., pp. 478-79. 

(4) T.S., filB. 220-28. 

(5) 8.D.S., T.II.D,—p. 260. 

(6) S.y., Pratyak^a, ^Is. 40-51. 

Nj/dyarafnikara —ad 51. 


CHAPTER XIX 

Mano-vuSTana or Mental Perception 

In pursuance of the classification of perception by Dignfiga, 
Dbarmakirti has included mdnooijnana as a species of perception 
in bis scheme of epistemology, Kumftrilla, we are told by the 
author of the sub-commentary, very severely animadverted on 
this additional category of perception as proposed by Dignaga 
and the rather complex definition of imnovijUSna in the Nyaya- 
hindu was evidently framed to meet the criticism of KumSrila, 
who showed that this variety of perception was not only redun¬ 
dant, but also led to preposterous issues. After all, the emen¬ 
dation of Dharmakirti only satisfied the academic test of the time 
and even in this emended form, it has very little practical and 
psychological value. So this variety can be easily dispensed with 
without prejudice to the theory of perception and it has been 
actually omitted by Santaraksita in his treatment of perception. 
This manovijndna, however, should not be confounded with 
the mental perception (manasapratyak^a) of the Naiyfiyikas, 
which the community of names might suggest. The mduosa- 
pratyak^a of the Buddhist is entirely a different species of know¬ 
ledge from its namesake in the Ny&ya~VaUe^ika philosophy, the 
latter being subsumed under self-perception, (svasamvedam), a. 
distinct category of Buddhist perception. 

But what is the reason that led Dignaga to formulate 
it as a variety of perception, though >ogically and, psycho^ _ 
logically it had little or no value ? We can understand 
the position of Dharmakirti, as be could not but. feel- 
called upon to meet the challenge of KurnSrila and gain an 
apparent triumph over the hated heretic by vindicating mano- 
vijnana against the latter’s criticism. The reason for this is 
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perhaps to be found in the metaphysical scheme of the Sorudsfi- 
who included manovijUdna and manovijndna-dhatu in the 
list of the seventy-five categories (dharmas)^ into which the whole 
universe of knowledge and reality was reduced by the Sarvdsti- 
vadins.^ We have it further from the sub-commentary that the 
conception of manovijnana as a species of perception was a 
necessary deduction from the import of a scriptural text, a 
Bnddhavacana, which declares, '^Colour is cognised, 0 monks, 
by a twofold cognition, the sense-perception and the mental 
perception induced by it.** * But Kum&rila justly pointed out 
that if this mental perception was cognisant of the selfsame 
object as the sense-perception, it would be useless as it did not give 
any new experience. If, on the other hand, it was supposed to be 
cognisant of the external object without the mediacy of the 
sense-organ, such distinctions as of blind and deaf from normal 
persons would become impossible, as even a blind man could 
ex kypothcsi perceive colour by this manovijflana and privation of 
sight would be no bar. In order to avoid these contingencies 
Dharmaklrti observes that this mental perception does not 
cognise the self-same object of sense-perception, but only the 
exact facsimile of it which springs into existence immediately in 
the second moment in the object-series.* And this mental per-' 
ception is brought into being by the cumulative force of (1) the 
sense-perception, which is its immediate substantive cause 
(samanantarapratyaya) f from which the former derives its con- 
scient character and (‘2) the objective datum, which leaps into 
being in the second moment, as an exact facsimile of the object- 

1 Vide Yatnakami Sogen’s * SyUemi of Buddhist ThoughU.* P.152 
and Prof. Stoberbatsky's ‘Central Goneeption of Buddhism,’ p. 97and p. 100. 

9 dv&bhyam bhik^avo rQpaiii dpiyate oaksurvijfianaaa tadfikp9t®n» 
maDOTijfi&aene 'ti. N.B. T.T., p. 26. 

9 tatai c&ntard prabisiddha saoiaiiajfitiyo dvitlyak^anabhavy up&deya- 
k^aca mdriyavijn&aavi^ayaaya grhyate tatb& oa sail ’ndriyajfi&Qayj$ayak$a- 

pad uttarak^apa ekaeaot&A&ntarabhuto gpbitab. . 

N.B.T., p.ia, 
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of sense-perception. So mental perception being the joint product 
of sense-perception and an objective datum, it cannot come into 
play without the mediacy of the sense-perception and consequent¬ 
ly a blind man has no chance of perception of colour, as the 
visual perception, its antecedent cause, is absent. Nor can it be 
superfluous, as its object is entirely distinct from that of sense- 
perception. This mental perception, however, must be supposed 
to come into play only after the sense-organ has totally ceased to 
function ; otherwise there would be no means of distinguishing 
one from another.^ After all is said and done, the question how¬ 
ever necessarily arises as to the utility of admitting this additional 
category of perception in the scheme of knowledge. Dharma- 
klrti’s ingenuity has saved it from the charge of absurdity, but 
its superfluity is patent on the face of it. Does this manout/^dna, 
which has been defended by Dharmaktrii with such a flourish of 
logic, add an inch to our stock of knowledge of extra-mental 
reality ? Certainly not, as sense-perception is sufficient for that 
purpose. Nor is it necessary to reinforce the sense-perception, 
since there is no warrant for us to suppose that sense-perception, 
unaided by any extraneous agency, is not competent enough to 
give us all the knowledge we require of the external objective 
world. It is on the contrary the most effective and satisfactory 
instrument for that. The position of the Naiydyikas, who regard 
mental perception as a separate category of perception, is, how¬ 
ever, intelligible, as mental perception is requisitioned for the 
apprehension of pleasure and pain, which are in their opinion 
blind qualities of the self unlike the Buddhist’s theory, which 
makes them live facts being self-intuitive and self-revealing. 
Moreover, knowledge according to them reveals only the object of 

^ yad§ ce *iidriyavi]‘fi&xiavi$ayopadeyabbUtab k^auo grlutas tade 
* ndriyajfianena 'grhitasya Ti^ayantarasya grahapad aadhabadhiridyabhava- 
prasa&go niraatob. etao ca manovijfi&nam uparatavyap&re caksu^i pratya- 
kaam i^yate. yyapiravati tu cak^usi yad rupajdanam tat sarvani cak^ura- 
Britain eva. itaratbS oak^uradritatvanupapattib kasyacid api vijfiaDaaya. 

p. 18.- 
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knowledge and for its own revelation and knowledge, it requires 
another knowledge to comprehend it. And this subjective 
comprehension is called by them mental perception. But the 
Buddhist has no necessity for such mental perception, as feelings 
of pleasure and pain and all consciousness are, in their theory of 
knowledge, regarded as self-regarding and self-cognisant. The 
futility of admitting manovijMna as a separate category of per¬ 
ception was apparent to that astute Buddhist philosopher, 
&ntarak9ita, who thought it discreet to slur over it. Kamalaslla, 
however, in this connexion observes that mental perception is a 
well-known piece of doctrine and so a definition of it has not been 
given in the text.^ But this is only a tribute to scriptural autho¬ 
rity and only proves that it has no epistemological or pragmatic 
value of its own to claim u separate consideration. 

* But desperate efforts were made to justify this variety of 
perception and its function and utility were sought to be proved 
beyond cavil. There were some thinkers who maintained that 
this mental perception was to be postulated for making- the rise 
ol vikalpa (the interpretative conceptual thought) a possible 

event. Sense-perception, belonging as it is to a different cate¬ 
gory of experience, cannot be supposed to have generative effici¬ 
ency in regard to conceptual thought, which, being a purely 
intellectual fact, would require, according to the law of homo¬ 
geneity of. cause and effect, as its generative cause, another purely 
intellectual entity. Thus, manoinjilana, notwithstanding its 
inefficiency in regard to acquisition of fresh knowledge, bas an 
important part to play as an intermediary between the indeter¬ 
minate sense-perception and the determinate interpretative 
knowledge which makes selective activity possible. But this is 
an idle hypothesis, as the author of the sub-commentary ob¬ 
serves, since sense-perception is alone competent to generate such 
knowledge. The very validity of sense-perception depends on 
this generative efficiency of itself and it can be regarded as an 

^ siddbiaiaprasiddbatvan zn^asasya ’tra na lak^a^azn kriam. T S.F,, 
under 1880. 
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efficient cause of knowiedge only if it exercises a function, and 
this functioning is nothing but the generation of conceptual 
knowledge itself. If you suppose a tertium quid between the 
two cognitions, you will only make the indeterminate sense' 
perception an inefficient, abortive fact, which is absurd.* But 
the apologia of the sub-commentary, too, is equally a hopeless 
failure. The author admits that this mental perception has no 
service for us; but he goes on to say that this is unquestionably 
of use to yoptns, who are enabled to discourse on mystic matters 
by comprehending these truths in the mental perception.* But 
this, too, is not convincing enough as for the comprehension of 
such truths the supersensuous mystic perception of the Yogin, 
which has been postulated as a separate category of perception, 
is sufficient in itself. Dharmottara seems to offer the key to the 
solution of this tangle by observing that mental perception is an 
accepted doctrine for which there is no logical warrant. A defi¬ 
nition has been proposed in the text only to show that it would 
be free from logical difficulties, if it conforms to the definition.* 
It is clear, therefore, that mayiovijUam has no epistemological 
importance and can be jettisoned without harm. The inclusion 
of it in the scheme of perception is made only in deference to 
Bcriptual authority and not for any logical or epistomological 
necessity. 

^ kifi ce 'ndriyavijaunasya katbarh pratuk^yam. yadi svayyaparaiii 
karoti. avavyaparas ’tu svasmin vikalpotpadakatvaixi nSma. tatai oa 
api vikalpaayo *dayad iti yatkificid atat. 

N.B. T.T., p. 81, 

* na manasapratyak^euS 'smadvidhanam arthakriyavaptlr bhavati, 
api tu vitar&g&deb. te oa tascnin ksaue munasc co ’padar4itam visayam 
pratipadya dharmadedanadikuoi arthakriy&tn &aidayantl 'ty aoavadyam. 

N.B. T.T., p. 20. 

^ etao oa siddhantaprasiddbam znaoasapratyaksam, na ty aaya 
prasadbakam asti pramanam. evaihjatiyakam tad yadi sydn na kadcid do^ab 
sydd iti vaktuih lak^am akbyatam aaye *iti. 

N.B.T., pp. 1344, 
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The causal factors in perception 

Before we proceed to discuss the next variety of perception, 
viz., svasamvedam, we feel it necessary that something should 
be said about the causes and conditions of perception, as con¬ 
ceived and designated by the Sautrdntikas. We had occasion to 
speak of samanantara-pratyaya in connexion with manovijU&'na 
and unless there is a clear conception of samantarapratyaya or of 
all pratyayas for the matter of that, the understanding of the 
theory of perception will of necessity remain incomplete. We 
hope the apology is sufiScient for our embarking upon a consi¬ 
deration of this topic, which would otherwise appear as irrele¬ 
vant in the scheme of epistemological problems. We however 
abstain from giving a detailed examination of the theory of 
Pratltydsamutpdda (the Buddhist theory of causation, literally, of 
dependent or contingent origination)—a theory, which in its 
richness of details, in its various applications and abstruse meta¬ 
physical character, will remain for ever an object of admiration 
as a triumphal monument of Buddhistic dialectic. In the present 
context we shall however be content with giving a brief exposi¬ 
tion of the nature of the different pratyayas, so far as their bear¬ 
ing upon the psychology of perception demands. 

The Sautrdntikas have postulated four different causal 
factors, which are necessary to produce perceptual cognition. 
No one single cause can give rise to this cognition and for this 
the combination of all the four causes is a conditio sine qua 
non. This combination of all the causal factors, which invari¬ 
ably and immediately eventuates in the production of the effect 
concerned, has been termed sdviagri (the entire causal complex) 
in the Buddhist and in the system of philo¬ 

sophy. These four causes are named and explained as follow¬ 
ing :— 

(1) Ilamhanapratyaya —the object of perception is termed 
the,dlamhanapratyaya or the basal cause, which is the objective 
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basis of kDowledge. Thus red, blue, pen and the like are the 
instances in question. These are responsible for the variation 
of contents of knowledge and are objectively refeiTed to. 

(2) Samananiarapratyaya is the immediate antecedent in a 
particular series (sanidna), which is similar in every respect to 
the effect, the consequent entity and which disappears immedi¬ 
ately leaving behind a legacy of its own character in the conse¬ 
quent (samo^ cd'sav anantara4 ce Hi). The sainananiara-pratyaya 
of a particular cognition is the immediate cognition preceding 
it, which communicates its cognitive character to its immedi¬ 
ately succeeding cognition. It is different from the content of 
the cognition, which is its dlamhanat in this that the character 
of the samanantarapratyaya is uniform, whereas the content is 
variable. It can be best illustrated by a case of mental percep¬ 
tion (manomjndna), the samanantarapratyaya 'of which is the 
sense-perception (indriyavijndna), which is responsible for the 
cognitive character of the former—a quality which is common 
to both. Dharmottara has expounded this particular pratyaya 
in the following language: ''It is similar or co-ordinate in 
respect of its cognitive quality (jndnatva) and is the immediate 
precedent {anantara), as there is nothing intervening and is 
termed the proti/aya, as it is the cause thereof.*’^ So manovi- 
jHdna is the joint product of sense-perception as its immediate 
co-ordinate cause and of an-auxiliary cause, which is, in this in¬ 
stance, the immediate duplicate of the object of sense-perception, 
leaping into existence in the second moment in the series con¬ 
cerned. 

(3) The third pratyaya is the auxiliary cause or the set of 
auxiliaries, as the case may be (sahaJcdripraiyaya). The 
auxiliary causes are rather co-operative factors, all acting 
together towards a common effect and are not to be understood 

1 ‘ samai c& ’aau jfi^atTena, anantaraS ca 'sav avfSTahitatTena, aa 
c& 'sau pratyaya^ ca hetutvat samanantarapratyaya^. 


p. 18. 
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in the Buddhist theory of causal operation in the sense 
of reciprocally helpful factors, as the causal factors are all 
momentary and as such can neither be the generators nor re¬ 
ceivers of supplementation to be afforded by such help.' Thus, 
light, attention, etc., are the co-operating causes of sense-percep¬ 
tion, as light reveals the object in a clear perspective and atten¬ 
tion makes the cognition possible. As these sets of causal 
factors cannot be subsumed under any other category, they are 
treated as a distinct causal category sui generis. 

(4) The fourth and the last causal category is the adhipati- 
praLyayat the dominating or determinative cause. The other 
causal factors, to wit, the object, light, attention and the 
immediate consciousness (the antecedent cause) though present in 
full, cannot determine the specific character of the perceptual 
experience to follow. They are suflBcient to account for the 
production of perceptual experience as such, colourless and 
undifferentiated in itself. But the specific character of the per¬ 
ceptual knowledge, in other words, the specific objects to be cog¬ 
nised, can be determined by the sense-organ in operation. Thus, 
the organ of sight is the determining factor in the perception of 
form and colour and the auditory organ in that of sound. The 
perceptual character is the common feature and the variable con¬ 
tents of perceptual knowledge are determined by the extra-mental 
reality. But the particular character of the object and the con¬ 
sequential specification of the perceptual experience can therefore 
be determined by the action of sense-organs alone. This deter¬ 
mining factor is called the adhipatipratyaya, the dominating 
cause, as in ordinary language all that determines or regulates 
is said to be the dominant factor.^ 

’ divividhsi oa aahakarl, parasparopakory ekakaryakILr! ca. iba ca 
k^au'ke vastuny ati^ay&dh&oayog&d akak&ryakSritvena eahakarl grbyate. 

N. B. T., p. 18. 

* loke niyamakasya 'dhipatitvopalambbat. 8. D. 8., Bauddha. 
dariana, p. 89. 


CHAPTER XX 


Sblf-coonition {Svasamvedanam) 

“ Sarvaih cittacaittdiidm almasaihvedanam'* —All conscious- 
sess, cognitions (citta) and feelings {caitta) irrespectively are 
known by tbenaselves, that is to say, they are selMransparent 
and self-luminous. Consciousness is diametrically opposed to 
matter in this that it is of the nature of illumination like the 
luminary in the firmament, whereas matter is veiled and hidden by 
a constitutional darkness. The being of consciousness is its illu¬ 
mination, its self-luminosity, and so it cannot be unknown. 
Consciousness, thus, differs from dead, unfeeling and unthinking 
matter, which has no light in itself. The immateriality of 
consciousness carries with it the prerogative of self-revelation 
and does not connote any subject-object relation in its constitu¬ 
tion, which its very immateriality precludes. Matter alone can 
be divided and consciousness can be consciousness only if it 
refuses to be split up into compartments, which the subject- 
object relation involves.* So self-luminosity of consciousness 
does not connote bifurcation of consciousness into a subject and 
and an object, which would be absurd in a single unit. Con¬ 
sciousness and self-consciousness, therefore, are interchangeable 

* yijflauaib jadarOpebbyo yyavrttam upajayate I 
iyam 'tmaaaiiiTittir aaya ya 'jadarUpata || 
kriy&karakabhaveua oa svasamyittirasya tu i 
ekasya 'naxiidarupaaya trairUpy&oupapattitab II 

T. S., 618. 2000-2001. 

na bi grahakabh^vena *tmasani^cdBoam abhipretam, klm tubi ? Bvayam- 

prakrtya praka6atmataya, uabhastalavarty&lokayat. . 

T. 8. P., ad 2000, 
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terms.^ Now, in the text of Dharmaklrti quoted above the word 
*citta* stands for consciousness in general, inclusive of all cogni¬ 
tions, thoughts and ideas. The word *caitta' stands for feelings, 
which are classed apart from cognitions on the ground that 
feelings do not contain an external, objective reference like the 
latter, but are conversant with internal mental states and are 
purely inward in reference. * Barring this, difference, they are 
all conscious states, the conscient character being common to 
cognition and feeling alike In this respect, the Buddhist 
philosopher is in complete agreement with modern psychologists. 
The word, 'sarvam* (all) is advisedly put in with a view to includ¬ 
ing all the states of consciousness, feelings and cognitions alike 
and not merely pleasurable and painful feelings, which, on 
account of their manifestness (sphutdnuhhavaMt) are alone apt 
to be mistaken as self-revealing and self-transparent. There is 
no state of consciousness, which is not cognised of itself which, 
in other words, is not self-revealed. And this alone constitutes 
its difference from matter that consciousness shines in its own 
light and matter, being veiled in its nature, is revealed by the 

' Cj. We oaa know nothing until we know intelligence, for the 
knowledge of all things depends on it, and not it on this knowledge.” 

Desoartes, Reg. Vm (XI, p. 248). ” Or.all forms of perception, 

imagination and conception, that is all forms of knowledge are forms of con¬ 
sciousness or thinking, and hence consciousness is known in knowing any. 
thihg.” Norman Smith, Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy, p. 90. 

‘ oittam artham&tragr&hi, oaitta viie^avaathagrabinah sukh^ayah- 
sarve ca te cittacoittal ca...sukhMaya eva sphutanubh&vaiv&t svasaih* 
vidit&bi us ’ny& cittavasthS ity etadyankanivrttyarthaih sarvagraba^am 
krtam. nasti sH oittavasthS yasyam atmanah sazhvedanam na pratyak^am 
syftt. 

N. B. T., p. 14 (A. S. B. Edn.) 

Cj. tatr& ’rthadr^lr vijfi&naiii tad^i^ese ca caitasfi' ity abbyupagam&t. 

M. K., P. P. V.. odl. 1. 

also, 'oittam arbhanoi&tragi^hi, oaitb& Ti^e^avasthograbiuah sukhddayah 
TijAdnazb upalabdhir vasturndtragrahanaih, vedanfidayas tu caitasd vi&e^a- 
graha^arup&b-' A. E. V. 
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light of consciousness. Matter, thus, can shine only in borrowed 
■ light and if this light itself be veiled, we cannot conceive how the 
' object can be revealed at all. An object is revealed only when 
it is cognised, to be precise, when it becomes part and parcel 
of tbe cognition and if this cognition remains veiled and un¬ 
known, the object cannot possibly be known. The proposition 
of tbe realistic philosophers, i.e., the Naiyayikas and the Mlmdrh- 
sakas, that cognition makes known the object by keeping itself 
in tbe background like the sense-organ, has, therefore, no sense in 
it and contains a contradiction in terms. The analogy of the 
sense-organ is absolutely out of place, because, it ignores a fun¬ 
damental difference between cognition and the sense-organ. The 
sense-organ is the efficient cause, the causa essendi, of cognition, 
whereas cognition only reveals tbe object already in existence. 
It has no generative efficiency, it is what is termed a causa cog* 
noscendi in regard to the object.^ 

An object is known when it enters into an intimate relation 
with consciousness ; and what is the nature of this relation ? 
This relation presupposes that consciousness and the objective 
reality, though enjoying absolute autonomy of existence 
in their own right, sometimes depart so far from their 
sacred aloofness that they come together and form a coalition 
between themsejves. And this coalition eo ipso presupposes that 
either of these participant factors should sacrifice some amount 
of their indepeodence. Otherwise if they are insistent on 
maintaining their status quo of absolute independence, no rela¬ 
tion can take place and consequently no cognition will result. 
The contention of Bbadanta Subbagupta, that consciousness 
being cognisant in nature will take stock of the reality as it is 
Without any surrender of independence on the latter’s part, only 

1 tad idam visamarh yasmat te tathotpattibetavah I 
saota^ tatb&vidh&h siddha na i&aaam janakam tathS D 

T. S„ 41. 2008. 
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fights with words.^ This taking stock of reality means that 
oonsciousness is no longer pure consciousness but has become 
consciousness of something, that is to say, has got a distinctive 
content in its being ; and on the side of the objective reality too 
a momentous change of character has taken place, it is no longer 
a brute objective fact but has become an object of some conscious¬ 
ness. It will therefore be of no avail to posit the character of 
cognisancy on the part of consciousness or the character of 
cognisability on the part of the object. Consciousness minus its 
objective content is at best a pure cognisancy and the objective 
reality outside the consciousness is only an indeterminate 
cognisability.^ And if the status quo is maintained intact, the 
consequence will be that no knowledge vdll take place. An 
intimate relation must take place resulting in the combination 
of the two factors in a synthetic whole. 

What again is the nature of this relation? It must be such 
as can fully account for the inseparability of the two factors in 
a cognition. It cannot be, for aught we know, a relation of 
causality, because there is no such restriction that the cause and 
the effect should be bound together. The potter and the pot, 
the carpenter and the table, though causally related, do actually 
exist apart. If the object be the cause of the cognition in any 
sense, it can at most be an efficient cause, unless the materiality 
olconsciouaneas is maintained, which, though a possible meta¬ 
physical doctrine, is not evident in the .psychological process 

^ Bbadanta Subhaguptas tv &ha, vijfiSnam an&pannavisay&karam 
api vi^ayam pratipadyate tatpariccbedarOpatvut taaman na '^^a kartavya 
katharb paricohjnatti kiihvat parircobinattl 'ti. aha ca, katbam tadgraha- 
kaih tac cat tatpariccbedalaksa^am. vijfl&nam tena n& 'iaUka katbam tat 
kimvad Hy api. 

Quoted ID T. 8. P., p. 662. 

^ iatpariccheddarupatvam vijfianasyo 'papadyate I jfiwarOpab 
paricobedo yadi grahyasya aarbbhavet W anyath& tu paricobedaruparh 
ifianam iti apbutam I vaktavyam na ca nirdi^tsm ittbam arthasya 
vedaaam il > • 


T. 8., ils. 2009-10. 
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and so has no bearing upon this psychological issue. Thcr 
causal relation therefore is no explanation of the inseparability 
of the two factors in cognition. We can explain this peculiar¬ 
ity however, if we suppose that the two are essentially identical, 
and for this it is supposed that the object is known because it 
imprints its likeness or image on the consciousness and as this 
likeness is but a part and parcel of consciousness, the two are 
invariably found together. There is no other means of cognis¬ 
ing an external object except through its likeness imprinted on 
the consciousness. All our cognitions therefore are copies or 
configurations of the objects and external objects can be known 
only through these copies or representative symbols. You can 
say, if you choose, that this is only a vicarious sort of knowledge 
as objects are known only through their representative symbols 
and not directly. We plead guilty to the charge but we shall 
only emphasise that this is the only possible way of knowing 
external reality and you cannot make a grievance that a medium 
has got to be postulated for that. Even in the theory of direct 
perception of objective reality, the medium of the sense-organ 
has got to be postulated and if this should be no obstacle to our 
knowledge of external reality as it is, the medium of represent¬ 
ative symbols should not be condemned on that score. 

From the very peculiarity of the cognitive relation we 
get it that consciousness and its content are so interrelated that 
to know the one means the knowing of the other. It is im¬ 
possible that the thing can be known apart from and' ind^}^od- 
ent of consciousness, as consciousness is its very essence guit^ 
as much as the feeling-tone is of the feeling itself.‘ The sub¬ 
ject-object relation does not exist at all and so the objection that 
the same thing cannot be the subject and the object is futile. The 
fact of the matter is that consciousness does not require any other 
consciousness to make it known, but it is not unknown either 

^ pariccbedab aa tasya Hma sukhadeb satatadivat I 

T. 8., 2001. 
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when an object is cognised and this is described as the self- 
perception of consciousness. It does not mean that conscious¬ 
ness is dichotomised into a subject and object* which is absurd 
on the face of it. It only seeks to bring home the fact that 
consciousness and its content being inseparable, the one cannot 
be known without the other.* 

The knowledge of external reality in perception therefore 
is made possible only on the hypothesis of consciousness being 
impressed with a likeness of the external object and it is for this 
reason that consciousness and its content are felt together, because 
the two have coalesced in one consciousness-unit. This synchron¬ 
ism of the two factors in perceptual knowledge can be explained by 
ho other theory. There is a school of Buddhist philosophers who 
maintain that the object and the cognition both are the co-ordinate 
effects of a common, collocation of causal factors (sdmagri) 
like light and colour-form and so their synchronism does not 
connote that the object is taken into the body of 'cognition by 
a representative symbol. They exist independently of one 
another, being co-eflfects of a common causal complex. That 
one thing (sic. cognition) is the subject and another is the object 
is to be explained by the constitutional peculiarity of the two 
factors themselves. Jayantabhatta also quotes this view at 
length. But as S&ntarak^ita and KamalaSila point out, this 
theory assumes the very fact which is to be explained. The 
crux of the. problem is bow can consciousness fimction as the 
subject ((ui$ai/i) with regard to the objective factor ? This can 
be explained if the two coalesce together and this can be 
possible if knowledge is believed to be a configuration of the 
external reality which is our theory.* 

^ 8varupavedanfty& '&yad vedaksm na vyapek^ate I na c& -’yiditam 
aatl *dam ity artbo ’yam syasaihvidab Q 

T. 8., 61. 2012. 

^ Da ’nyo ’sti grahako ifiacac caksu^air vi^ayair yini I ata6 ca 
aabaaamvittir n& 'bhed&n nllataddbiyob II purvikiu 'va tu a&magrl pra- 
yifayak^a^am I alokarupavat kury&d yena ay&t sabayedaoain 11 

Quoted in the T. 8. P., p. 669. 
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It therefore follows from the very peculiarity of the cognitive 
relation that knowledge and its content are known in one sweep. 
And this is a matter of logical demonstration. Knowledge by 
its very immateriality is distinguished from the material objects 
and these objects are expressed and revealed when consciousness 
operates on them. The light of consciousness makes the dead 
matter shine and if this consciousness is supposed to be hidden 
and veiled in and by itself, we cannot explain how knowledge 
can arise at all. Dharmakirti has very pertinently observed 
elsewhere, *' Perception of an object is impossible if .perception 
itself is unperceived.” ^ MSnikyanandi too observes, “ Certainly 
admirable is the person who thinks an object is perceived but not 
the perceptual knowledge which sheds light on it like a . burning 
lamp.” ^ If cognition cannot shine in its own light but only in 
the borrowed light of another cognition, how can the second 
cognition, which equally lacks original light like the hrst, make 
it shine ? Certainly there must be light somewhere and in its 
own right and if it is supposed to belong to some remote cogni¬ 
tion, what is the harm if it is conceded to the first ? If you 
deny original light to any cognition whatsoever, perception of 
objective reality will become impossible, as darkness cannot be 
removed by darkness. And the alternative of shining in borrow¬ 
ed light is exposed to the charge of regressus ad infinitum, 

n& jii&natm& paratzno ’ti niladhivedane katham I nll&karaaya samvittis 
tavor no ced abhinnata )| 

T. S., 61 2032. 

^ ' apratyak^opalambbaaja na ’rthad|:^tlh praaiddbyati.' 

^ ko 7a tatpratibbasinam artbam adhyakfam iccbams tad era tatha 
ne'cobet. 1.11. pradipavat. 1.12., P. M. S, 

also, tathahi—na tavad arthasya sv&nubhavakale ’pi aiddhib, tadabhi- 
vyaktisvabbavasya 'nubbavaaya tadinim aaiddbaU&t kada aiddbir bhavi* 
9yatl ’ti yaktavyam. tajjfianajfian&jatau (ate) artbajfianajfianotpattikale 
aiddbir bhavi^yati 'ti cat, etad atiaubha^itam. yo hi nSma ayanubhava- 
kede na aiddhaa aa katham aavanubbavakSLle aetayati. 


T. 8, P,, p,. 661, 
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Thusi if a cognition is unrevealed in and by itself and is only 
revealed by another cognition before it can reveal the object, 
that other cognition being equally unrevealed ^ill again require 
a third and the third again a fourth and so on to infinity. The 
upshot will be that the object will not be known—a position 
extremely absurd.^ The contention that a cognition reveals 
its' object though lying unknown by itself like the sense-organ 
has been proved to be a colossal hoax. A cognition reveals other 
objects, which are foreign to it, only because it is self-revealing 
like light. The subject-object relation does not exist and so 
there is no dichotomy in consciousness. It is immediate in 
ail knowledge and is not known like an external object. Its 
nature is to be revealed and revealing. It shines, it sheds 
lustre and all things coming in its contact are revealed. To say 
that I do not perceive consciousness in perceiving an object is 




^ kim oa yadi jnSnaotareua 'nubbavo 'Ugikriyate, tad& tatra 'pi 
jflanaatare smi^r utpadyata evs jfi&najfiaDam namo 'tpannam iti, ta8y& 
'py apare^a 'nubbaTO vaktavyahi oa by ananubbQte stnrtir yukta, tata^ ce 
’m& jftanamalab ko'naayakanna jaoayatl'ti vaktavyam. na t&vad afthaa 
tasya mdlajfianavi^ayatv&t, oa 'pi 'ndriyalokau tayo^ oak^urjfiana evo 'payo* 
gat. sa 'pi Diniimitt&, aada sattv&diprasabgat. T. 8. P., p. 565. And if tbe 
original perceptional knowledge is supposed to generate subsequent eogni* 
iione os cognisant of tbe previous cognitions, tbe prooess will bave no 
end. Nor can tbe presence of an objective datum intercept this move¬ 
ment, as an objective datum stands outside, being foreign to consciousness. 
And if it could stop the psychic process in spite of its foreignness, 
there would be no case of knowledge itself, as objects are always 
lying adjacent to consciousness. The result will be that there will be no 
knowledge of toother object. And if this knowledge of another object 
is conceded, the question arises as io whether tbe final cognition of tbe 
previous knowledge is self-revealed-or not. If it is not self-xevealed, it 
wiU'be unrevealed as there is no other cognition to cognise it, and being 
Tmrevealed it cannot reveal the object. Tbe result will be a universal 
bfindness with no light of knowledge to redo^m its monotony. If to avoid 
this contingency, the laat cognition is believed to be. seli-trsnsparent, there 
is no warrant to deny this of tbe first original cognition. T. 8., dls. 2026- 
28,- PP.-566-66. - 
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tantamount to aaying that I do not know if I have a tongue jor 
not.* Argument will be lost upon him—a human statue in' 
stone, who perceives an object but is not conscious that he per¬ 
ceives it. ‘ To be perceived ’ means * to be revealed by percep¬ 
tion.* It is a complex of two factors, perception and the 
objective reality, which by mutual association have acquired a 
new status and are no longer simple entities as before. To say 
therefore that the object is known and not the fact of knowledge 
is to talk nonsense.* The contention, that awareness is only 
implicit in objective perception and so knowledge is not always 
of the form ' I know the object,’ but is simply of the object, 
does not prove that knowledge is unknown. Implicit or explicit, 
awareness is always self-awareness. The reference to the sub¬ 
ject and the object in a judgment is a question of emphasis and 
is possible only if there is a recognition of the fact of knowledge. 
The self-transparency of knowledge is the presupposition of 
all knowledge and cannot be denied without .denying the very 
possibility of knowledge.* 

The problem of self-knowledge has been debated in European 
philosophy with such an avidity and keenness as remind us 
of similar discussions in India. There are some psychologists 
who hold that knowledge of self is an impossibility, because 
knowledge is a subject-object relation; the subject knows the 

* bodbe 'py anubbavo y^ya na katbaUoana jayate I 

t orn katham bodhayeo ohiatrani sarasam&krtim 11 

jihvS me 'ail oa ve ’ty uklir lajjayai kevalam yathft I 

ns budhyate mays bodho boddhavya iti (I — PaUcadadl '• 

Ch. ni, 19.20. 

^ Tiditaviieeapasya vedanasjai 'va bodbaavarupatvat tedaDubhay&^ 
bbave viditasy^ ’py anubbayabh&vapraaaug&tbodb&nubhayo Vodyam aAgikar? 

tavyab* Vyiikhy&t ibid. 

^ Cl. na ca nillnatn eva vijUanam artbatmSnau jfi&payati oaksuridivad 
iti T&oyam. jfiapanaib hi jfianajananarh janitazb ca jfianam jadam san no 
'ktadQ^anam aiiyarteta. evam uttorottarany api j&an&ni jad&ni *ty 
anavastba. taamad aparadhinaprakaia earbvid opetavyS. Bhdmati, p. 85. 

N. 8. P.. A. B&atry'a edn. 
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object ; but when we speak of the subject knowing itself, are 
we not using language which is meaningless? Knowing is a 
celatioQ, and a relation needs two terms, while here we have 
one term only. Ex vi terminorum what the subject knows 
must be an object, and therefore it cannot be the subject itself. 
The subject of knowledge is like the eye which sees all things 
but itself is invisible.** As a result of this dialectic it follows 
that “ All introspection is retrospection.’* “ The object which 
the knower has before him in introspection is truly an other, 
something that has been shed from his own life and is now a 
caput mortuum, a fragment of the past, and no part of the present 
living subject of knowing and doing.*** This view is apparently 
based on abstract logical grounds and fails to account for the 
fact of unity of conscious life. If the subject is eo ipso unknown 
and unknowable, what is there to cement the discrete experiences 
and thoughts into one subjective whole ? After all, there has 
been no doubt felt about the emergence of a feeling or thought 
by a subject, nor has there been any confusion in their subjective 
reference. A thought or experience is immediately felt as one’s 
own experience. Knowledge of the self by the self does not 
mean any duality—the self is immediately felt in all knowledge, 
objective or subjective. It is not felt as an object, as an other. 
We shall make nonsense of all our knowledge if we suppose that 
consciousness is unconscious of itself. J. F. Ferrier is nearer 
the truth when he formulates the dictum, '* Along with what¬ 
ever any intelligence knows, it must, as the ground or condition 
of its knowledge, have some cognisance of itself.'** But it 
will be misleading and also perversion of truth if self-cognisance 
is understood to be cognisance of self as an object. This would 
imply that there are two objects in all knowledge, m., the self 
and the matter in hand. We have no warrant to suppose 
it to be so. As has been pertinently observed by Prof, Sorley^ 

^ Sorley, Moral Valuet and the Idea of Qod, p. 202. 

3 Inetiiutee of Meiaphyeic, 2nd ed., p. 81. Ihe italics are mine. 
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I may be entirely occupied in the examination of ah object of 
perception, or in thinking about it, without the reflexion entering 
my mental state that I am so perceiving or so thinking. That 
reflexion is always there at call—so to speak a potential element 
of any cognitive state; but it is not in all cases an actual element 
in it.’* * The truth seems to lie in the golden mean. Conscious¬ 
ness is neither unconscious of itself nor alwaj-s explicitly and 
emphatically self-conscious. The former position would fail to 
explain the unity of psychic life and the latter would put all our 
knowledge on the level of judgments. Prof. Sorley concludes, 
** Surely the true condition of all our knowledge is not a supfir- 
added consciousness of self, but the fact of its being a conscioua- 
ness by self.” ^ Of course the Buddhist and the VedAntist who 
advocate the self-shining nature of concciousuess do not maintain 
that self-consciousness as a judgment is the condition of all 
knowledge. They only emphasise that implicitly or explicitly the 
-ground of all empirical knowledge is .consciousness, which is 
never known or hidden in its nature. Self-consciousness as the 
connotation of all consciousness is an immediate felt fact and 
is rather the form than the content of knowledge. In self-judg¬ 
ments the self appears as the object, but this objectivity is only 
a heightened form of self-consciousness and need not imply any 
alienation of the.self. It only means that attention is turned 
back internally upon itself, upon the thought as .thought. 

As has been aptly observed by M. Bergson, ** There is one 
reality, at least, which we all seize from within, by intuition 
and not by analysis. It is our own personality in its flowing 
through time—our self which endures. We may sympathise 
intellectually with nothing else, but we certainly sympathise 
with our own selves.”® Prof. Sorley observes, "It is an 
apprehension which is immediate—which is lived in the moment 
that it is known, although it is preserved in memory and clarified 

^ Op. cii,, p, 205. 

® Op. cit., p. 207* . . 

* Introduction to Metaphy$ic», Eng. tr., p. 8. 
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by reflexion.” Further, ** This is more difi&cult to name: 
for in naming it we are apt to speak of it as if it were one 
element amongst the others. But it may be described as the sense 
of life or the sense of self. It is not one factor amongst others 
—such as sensation or impulse or feeling. For it is something 
through which all these are—through which they have being. 
And it is through it that each person has bis own individual being 
and no other, so that my perception of this sound, say, is entirely 
distinct from yours, even although no perfect analysis can find 
no dissimilarity between their respective contents.”^ Again, 
" The idea of self is founded upon immediate experience of self 
as a unity or whole of conscious life. We do not approach it 
from the outside : We have inside acquaintance, because we are 
it.*’ ‘ Although the Buddhist does not believe in the existence 
of an enduring self running through all the diverse experiences, 
atill these opinions of the immediacy of consciousness are fully 
m accord with his views. The problem of the self as a perma¬ 
nent unity is a different problem and is irrelevant to our present 
enquiry. We have however dealt with this problem in our 
<ritique .of the Buddhist non-soul theory and we have expressed 
pux differences. Be that as it may, we cannot help thinking 
that the besetting sin of philosophers has been to lay stress on 
ihe objective content and so to ignore the selfirevealing character 
of consciousness. Prof. Sorley evidently contradicts himself when 
he denies consciousness of self as the ground of all con¬ 
sciousness. “ We should need clear evidence to convince us,” 
observes Prof. Sorley, that the consciousness of one object 
always requires to be accompanied by the consciousness of 
another object, even although the other object is self.”* The 
point is that consciousness as such is never known as an object, 
as if it were one factor among other factors. It is hasty analysis 

* Op. cit., pp. 263-64. 

® Op. cit„ 265. 

8 Op. cit., P.307,. 
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to speak of the self or consciousness as a part of the objective 
judgment. Judgment is itself possible because consciousness 
supplies ‘ the spiritual bond * to quote Goethe,‘ And this is ad¬ 
mitted by Prof. Sorley himself in other places as quoted by us. 

Citsukh^krya is certainly on the right track when he says 
that the judgment, * The pot is known by me ’ is no evidence of 
the self being known as an object. The * me,* is the subject of 
the knowledge and not its object. The language too is unmis¬ 
takable. In the proposition the predicate is ** knownness ** and 
it is predicated of the object, the pot. Knownness does not 
qualify the subject, but the object. So the self is never known 
objectively. And all cases of self-knowledge will be found to be 
knowledge of something as an object by the self and never of 
the self by the self, though the prima facie view of self-judgment 
would point the other way. The objection of the NMyayika 
that consciousness, if it is self-consciousness, must necessitate 
the judgment, ' I know this or that *—is based on a faulty read¬ 
ing and analysis of knowledge. We have seen that the judg- 
n^nt * I know this ’ does not connote that .tho self is objectively 
cognised as * this * is cognised. The judgment * I know this ’ 
presupposes a series of psychical activities. In the first flush 
of experience, the contents are given in a lump—as a whole. 

Analysis brings out into relief elements which are in the 
whole and are important for understanding the whole.’* The 
judgment is thus the result of analysis of the immediate experi¬ 
ence and it must be noted that analysis can never reach the 
inner life ; “ in the centre it is always at a loss ; for when the 
centre or subject is reached there is nothing further to analyse, 
and the mere analyst is tempted to say that there is nothing 
there at all.” * 

* Cf. *’ To imderetand the living whole 

They start by driviog out the soul; 

They oount the parts, and when all’s done, 

Alas I the spirit-bond is gone.'* Op. cti., p. 250. 

Op. cit., p. 264. 
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The contentioD of that all knowledge is judg- 

mental iu character and self-knowledge is possible only in 
association with an other is based on superficial psychology 
and slipshod logic. We have seen that knowledge of sense-data 
is possible only because consciousness owns them up and con¬ 
sciousness or self is never in need of a foreign light for its mani¬ 
festation. And even in sense-perception the data are not 
apprehended as isolated or distinct units ; their distinctness is 
due to our own processes of abstraction and analysis, which 
take place after the experience has taken place. Judgment is 
thus only a clarified form of the immediate experience, made 
possible by a series of psychological processes, such as analysis, 
reflection, selection and synthetic reintegration. So the plea 
of the N&iyayika that self-consciousness must emerge in the 
form of a judgment is based on a short-sighted view of experi¬ 
ence. In the first flush of experience, remarkably in sense-per¬ 
ception, the contents are known in a lump. In the second 
place, the contents are distinguished and analysed and objective 
judgments in the form of * this is blue,’ etc., are made possible. 
In the third place, when attention is turned back upon the 
subjective pole, the judgment emerges in the form of self-con¬ 
sciousness, such as * I know the blue object,’ etc. But it would 
be a faulty analysis if we suppose that either in the first or 
in the second stage the element of consciousness is not conscious 
of itself. As in the third stage where we get the explicit know¬ 
ledge of the self as the subject, the objective elements are not 
unknown, though the subjective side is prominently felt, as 
attention is focussed upon it, so in the first two stages the sub¬ 
jective side is neither slurred over nor unfelt, though attention 
is focussed upon the objective contents and the subjective side 
is not emphasised. The question of immediate indeterminate 
knowledge and of judgments, both objective and subjective, is a 
question of analysis and attention ; but the logical postulate of 
all knowledge in all stages is the presence of consciousness as 
the form and the form is never unknown, though attention may 
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be diverted to the contents and the presence of consciousness 
as the form or the spiritual bond may not be emphasised. It 
is the presence of consciousness as the form and as the spiritual 
bond in all processes of knowledge that is emphasised by the 
Buddhists and the Ved&ntists and they insist with unerring logic 
that this form is the life and soul of all knowledge and its exis¬ 
tence is never unknown. On the contrary they assert that this 
self-shining nature of consciousness is its special prerogative 
and it is this which distinguishes it from matter, which for its 
revelation is dependent upon consciousness. But consciousness 
is not dependent upon matter for its self-revelation ; and associa¬ 
tion of contents in our wakeful experience is only an accident. 
The Ndiyayika or all realists for the matter of that have made 
a grave blunder in supposing consciousness to be the product 
of objective elements operating upon the self, which is regarded 
as but an unconscious receiving apparatus. But this would 
make the explanation of the unity of conscious life impossible 
and so the postulation of a permanent self as the cementing bond 
of psychic life will have no meaning. 

Pleasure and pain, which have been grouped under ' caittas * 
(secondary mental phenomena) are equally conscious states and 
as such self-transparent and self-intuited. Dharmottara observes 
that the feelings of pleasure or pain are experienced immediately 
on the perception of external objects. The perceptual knowledge 
emerges with a distinctive feeling-tone, be it pleasurable or 
painful, and this is felt internally and has no external objective 
reference. The experience of pleasure or pain, therefore, is 
purely subjective like the perceptual knowledge itself and so 
there is no excuse to identify it with the external object, though 
the external object may be rightly regarded as the occasioning 
condition of such experience. The fact of the matter is that 
consciousness and its feeling-tone are one and the same thing. 
Pleasure and pain are the characteristic features of consciousness 
itself. It is quite possible that there may be a neutral state 
of consciousness, which is neither pleasurable nor painful, 
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Ya^mitra and Guparatna have admitted this possibility and have 
accordingly divided caittas into three categories, (1) pleasurable, 
(2) painful, (3) neutral.* The contention of the Naiy&yikas, that 
pleasure and pain are not essentially conscious states but are felt 
objectively as much as external objects, is psychologically un¬ 
tenable. Of course, Jayantabhatta admits that pleasure and 
pain are internally perceived, but he would have us believe that 
they are objective perceptions none the less. The pleasure and 
pain are objective realities existing inside the soul-substance in 
the form of universal archetypes and so are felt as much 
objectively as external objects are perceived. An experience is 
distinguished as pleasant because pleasure is the object of this 
experience quite as much as a jug becomes an object. The 
feeling-tone cannot be regarded as the essential character 
of consciousness, as the feeling-tone is variable. So it 
must be conceded that pleasure and pain enter into the consti¬ 
tution of knowledge as objects and are not integral parts of 
consciousness, as pure consciousness without a feeling-tone is 
also experienced.* 

' flantwrak^ita observes in reply to this contention of the 
Naiyayikas that unless pleasure, etc., are regarded as the integral 
parts of perceptual knowledge and as such essentially conscious 
states, the immediate perception of pleasure or pain simultaneous¬ 
ly with the perceptual knowledge cannot be accounted for. Even 
if it is held that pleasure and pain are felt by a distinct mental 
perception this mental perception can arise in the second moment 
and so the simultaneous perception of pleasure and perceptual 

^ oitte bhava4 oaitt& vastuvilefarOpagrahakab sukhadubkbopek^la- 
k|auab. T. B. D., p, 40. 

also, yatha bi tisro vedana bbavanti sukhfi, dubkba, adubkbasukba ve *ti. 

Abhi. K. V., p. 14. 

‘ tad IdSfiiiii Bukbajfianain apy anubbuyam&Qam aukbena vi^aya* 
bbavaju^ft gbat^dine *vo 'parajyata iti gamyate ua svarupeijiai 'va aukbat. 
makam, tato bhinnarQpaaya bodbamfitrasvabhavasya jUSiiiasya ’nyadi 
dfytaivld iti. N. M., p. 78- 
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experience cannot be accounted for. The pleasure or pain is felt 
immediately the external object is perceived and this immediacy 
can be explained if the feeling-tone is regarded as the part and 
parcel of the perceptual cognition. Nor can the feeling of 
immediacy be accounted as an illusion due to the rapidity of the 
successive cognitions, as we have proved before that rapidity of 
succession cannot be a bar to perception of succession. More¬ 
over, if pleasure and pain are objectively perceived, we can 
expect that the Yogins should feel happy or miserable when they 
supersensuously intuit the pleasure and pain in other persons. 
Not only that, one should feel happy or miserable when one 
infers the pleasure or pain of another person. The existence 
of the pleasure and pain in the subject is not essential* 

Jayantahhatia*s explanation of the Naiydyika position. 

Jayantabhatta, we are inclined to believe, anticipated this 
difficulty and so posited the existence of pleasure and pain in 
their universal archetypal forms in the subjective centres. 
These archetypal universals are ubiquitous and so can exist in the 
being of the self. And these archetypal universals become 
evident when they come into relation with particular causes of 
pleasure and pain and this relation is brought about under the 
influence of the law of harmony or mutual affinity iyogyatd).^ But 
this attempt on the part of Jayantabhatt^ to deny the character 
of consciouness to feelings does not seem to be convincing. On 
the other hand it makes some unwarrantable -assumptions. The 
existence of archetypes or universals is not above doubt and 
in the second place the assumption of these universals of pleasure 

^ nanu sukliotpadat purTam anaSrayaih sukbatyaB&maDyam kathaia 
tatra syat, kad ca *pi sukbahetubbih karabaib samsargah. asami^t^ oa 
katham Var^ lfarfa syat 7 uoyate. aarvasarvagatooi Bam&nyani sMbayi- 
(yanta iti saati tatra ’pi sukbatyadini. yagyataiak^apa eva cai ’^arb sukbabe- 
tubbilj k&rakaih saibsargab- N. M., pp. 75*76. 
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and pain in the 6ou]>substance does not seem to be justihed by 
any logical necessity. Not only is there no logical justification, 
but it does not make these psychical states any more intelligible. 
And to give it a semblance .of justification Jayanta has to postu* 
late a relation of harmony or affinity with particular objective 
realities known to induce pleasurable or painful sensations. This 
is not all; Jayanta is compelled to commit one absurdity after 
another. Once he lets in a particular universal, he finds him- 
self under the. painful obligation of postulating as many uni- 
versals as there are conscious states. Thus, pleasure, pain, 
knowledge, volition, hatred, desire and many others are to be 
.assumed to exist.in their universal forms. And what does this 
existence of universals avail ? They cannot make themselves 
felt unless and until particular objective facts are perceived, 
and to justify these two factors be postulates a sort of mysterious 
relation under the name of * affinity ’ or ‘harmony,* which is not 
intelligible to the plain understanding. The Buddhist theory does 
not make aoy one of these assumptions, which have been requisi¬ 
tioned by the Naiydyika to escape the unmistakable fact of the 
self-transparency of knowledge, which the Naiydyika feels called 
upon to deny. But the self-transparency of consciousness is 
based upon the irrefutable testimony of experience and an unde¬ 
niable logical necessity and the denial of this leads to an infinite 
variety of absurd situations, little suspected by the' Naiydyika. It 
redounds all the more to the credit of the Buddhists that modern 
psychological researches fully corroborate the Buddhist theory, 
as feelings are regarded as conscious states as much as 'cognitive 
and volitional facts. 


CHAPTER XXI 


The Theory of Perception as propounded by 
Dharmakirti and Dharmottara 

Perception according to Dharmakirti consists in the 
apprehension of an object in its own specific character (m- 
lak^ana) having nothing in common with other objects similar.or 
dissimilar and is thus completely free from association with 
names and verbal expressions—an association which presupposes 
and is made possible by relational thought. The object of per¬ 
ception is the reality which is immediately revealed to the thihd 
and not such other ideas as generality (sdmdnya), quality (gur^a), 
action (fenyfi), substratum (draui/o), or name (Waman), which are 
not a part of the presented sense-data but are supplied by imagina¬ 
tion (tnkflipo). The criterion ol reality from unreal creation of 
fancy or imagination is this : that which by its position of nearness 
or distance affects the presentative character of perception is alone 
real. Thus, a jug or rather its presentation is seen to vary as 
faint or distinct according to its situation in relation to the per¬ 
cipient, But ah idea, which is supplied by memory-association 
or conjured up in imagination, does not undergo any variation 
whether the object represented be situated near to or distant from 
the perceiving subject. This reality is alone endowed with 
practical efficiency (aTtkakriya-kdritva) and not the fancied or 
inferred object, which is not presented through sense-medium. 
Thu test of reality therefore is practical efficiency alone and not 
any thing else. 

The Theory of Perception of Dharmakirti, or of the Sautran-' 
tika school for the matter of that whose system is expounded 
by Dharmakirti in his NyayahindUt is rather an intricate 
one. All existents being momentary in character, the thing 
that is in contact with the sense-organ at one moment is 
■ '* 4S 
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not contemporaneous with the idea that springs up in the 
mind at the second moment. Thus perception is impossible 
inasmuch as the mind cannot come in direct relation with the 
extra-mental reality but through the medium of sense-organs 
only. In view of this difficulty it has been postulated that a 
sense-object has the power to leave behind an impress of its 
image in the consciousness through the sense-channel. By 
virtue of this peculiar efficiency a sense-object is regarded 
as an object of perception.* What really is immediately 
perceived is not the external object but a copy or image of it 
imprinted on the consciousness. And this mental image is 
regarded as a faithful representation—an exact copy of the extra¬ 
mental reality existing in its own right. It is evident therefore 
that external reality can never be an immediate object of perception 
but can at best be mediately known—in other words, it can only be 
inferred by its supposed likeness presented in the idea. Percep¬ 
tion of an external object is therefore only the perception of the 
idea believed to be a copy or picture of the same. 

In this connection an interesting but extremely difficult 
question has been raised as to the immediate cause of perceptual 
knowledge (pramd^^a). Our consciousness is seen to be ever 
active varying with a constantly variable content. The conscious 
character is however common to all the different cognitions 

1 bbionakalam katbam gr&byam Hi ced grabyatarh vidub I 
hetutvam eva oa vyakter jaanakurarpapak^amacn II 

Quoted in S. D. S., p. 16 and TIit. ti.. p. 158. 

Cf. na hi mukbyato yadrSath ]&auas}a 'tmasamvedanam tadfg eva 
'rthasye 'stem, kim tarhi svubbasajfi^ajanakatvain eva 'rtbaaya aam- 
vedyatvam. 

also, 's^arajfi&napakse ca tonnirbbosasya vedyata I ’ 

T. 8. P., under ila. 2034-85. 

Compare Dbarmottara: *'nnanirbhfisam hi vijQuaaib yatas toamad 
nllasya pratitir avaslyate. yebbyo hi eak^uradibbyo vijfionam utpadyate 
na tadvaiat tajjfiaoain nllasya saibvedanarb 4akyate ’vasthapayitum. 
nilasadr^am tv anubbuyam&nam nllaaya samvedanam avaatbapyate.** 

N. B. T., p. 19. 
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forming the sumtotal of consciousness, the differentiating factor 
being the varying contents. What is the cause of this variation 
of contents in consciousness ? Certainly, the Sautrantika observes, 
it is nothing but the objective reality lying outside the mind but 
coming in contact with it. 

But this objective reality lying outside the mind, cannot, 
as has been shown above, be directly cognised by the mind 
because of its momentary character. It is only the image or 
copy of it that is directly cognised and the supposed likeness of 
the percept, that is the idea in the mind, to the extra-mental 
reality is to be regarded as the cause and warrant of its validity 
(arthasdrupyam asya prawidnam, tadva^ad arthapratUisiddhel^) ; 
and the cognitioo as such is regarded as the resultant of the 
same. Thus, the cognition of *blue’ has a particular form which 
is different from that of the cognition of ‘red.’ The conscient 
character is common to both ; what varies is only the form, that 
is, the content. So the immediate cause of a particular cogni¬ 
tioo (pramaxiam) is the form or the likeness impressed on it and 
not sense-organs as supposed by the Naiydyikas. It is the parti¬ 
cular form or likeness which determines the character of a 
cognition and not sense-organ, which is common to cognitions of 
red, blue, white and so forth.* 

^ See Pt. I, pp. 78-9. Dharmakirti in the Nyiyahindu and so also 
Dbarraottara empbatioally maintain the possibility of sense-perceptimn of 
an objective reality. The mental likeness is regarded as the means of 
objeotive perception and not as the object or its substitute. In fact if the 
objective reality were deemed to have only an inferential status as in 
Cartesian or Lockian epistemology, the division of perception into sensa-per- 
ception, etc., would be uamcaning. Dharmakirti’s theory of sense-peroeption 
in my judgment seems to have greater afi&nities with that of the Critical 
Realists of America than with the naive realism of the Carteaian school. 
This is evident from the emphasis laid by Dharmakirti on the mediumistic 
chsraotcr of the psychical content. Cf. arthas&rupyam asya pram&nam, 
tadvadad arthapratitisiddheh- 

Here the objective likeness of the mental content is regarded as the 
medium or instrument of perception and not as the object^ exactly in the 
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A difficulty has been raised in this connection- by rival 
schools of thinkers. The cognition and its likeness {sarupyam) 
are not two distinct things but one. So Dbarmakirti makes the 
same thing pramana (cause of knowledge) and pramanapkala 
(the resultant cognition), which is absurd. Pramana is the cause 
of cognition and the effect of it is the cognition itself revealing a 
particular object.* To make the same thing both cause and effect 
only betrays confusion of thought. 

In reply to this objection Dharmottara says that the relation 
of pramana and pramd is not a causal relation but one of deter¬ 
mination. When in contradistinction to the perception of a 
red object we have a cognition of blue, we feel that the pirti- 
cular cognition refers to a thing which is different from the red 
that was perceived immediately before. What enables us to 

same fashion as sense-organ is regarded as the instrument by the upholders 
nf the presentative theory of perception. The difference lies in this: the 
mental likeneas is substituted for the sense-organ ss the instrumeot or 
jnedium of perception, but the instrumental character is never lost sight of. 
That we are in direct touch with the objective reality lying outside is 
apparent from the text of Dbarmakirti himself, where he speaks of the 
object of perception as the self-characterised unique real (svalsk^a^a), 
whose proximity or distance causes variation in the presentative character 
of perceptual knowledge. This text would be reduced to nonsense ^f tbe 
object of perception be believed to be tbe mt-nta^ oonteot. This fact distin¬ 
guishes Dhsrmaklrti's theory of perception from that of Kant, who be'ieves 
the thing-in-itself (svatak^apa of Dbarmakirti) to be unknown and un¬ 
knowable and from that of the naive realists, who makes human kno fledge 
a closed circle out of ail touch with external reality. I have therefore not 
hesitated to oharaoterise tbe realism of Dbarmakirti’a school as Critical 
Realism in contra-distioctioQ to the naive Realism of tbe Cartesian school. In 
fact the theory of perception of the Saznkhya and VedSota schools too should 
be believed to be presentative, as direct contact with reality is 
emphasised. If and bow far this the^iry of perception can be logically 
justified is a different question, which cannot be diccussed in the present 
context. 

t ‘pram&pssya phalam arthsprak^ab artbasaiiivedanam’—Hems- 
cwdra's Pramdpamlfndmsd, 1.1.35. 
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differentiate the cognition of blue from the cognition of red is 
the peculiar blue-form experienced in the percept. Thus 
the cognition is ascertained to be one of blue and not of any 
other, only when the particular likeness imprinted on it is 
perceived.* 

So the objection that the same cognition cannot be both 
pramdna and pramd has no force as the relation supposed is 
not one of cause and effect but that of determinant and deter¬ 
minable.^ They are one as relating to one single cognition, but 
different only on account of one aspect having a determining 
force and the other being determined.^ 

We have seen how the selfsame cognition can alternately 
discharge the dual function of prama^ and pramd, in other 
words, how a cognition can be both the condition and the result 
of itself. It is effected by a change of emphasis. Thus when 
the emphasis is laid upon the particular form of the cognition, 
the form is regarded as the condition of perceptual knowledge 
and when the emphasis is transferred to the quality of conscious¬ 
ness endowed with a particular content, the consciousness is 
said to be determined or conditioned by the likeness imprinted 
on it, which is thus regarded as the determining condition. 
The Buddhists bad recourse to this rather cumbrous theory 
because they did not acknowledge the existence of a separate 
spirit-entity standing aloof behind the mental apparatus and 

1 sadHam aoubhuyam&nam tadTijfianaiii yan Dnasjagrabakamavas- 
thapyate Di^cayopratyayoDa tasmat sarQpyam anubhQtam Tyavaathapana* 
hetubt Qidca) aprat} ayena ea taj jfiuDam avastbapyamaDBch vyavaatb&pyam 

...,..yyuv{k«tbapaka4 ca vikalpapralyayab pratyak^abalptpanno 

dra^t^vyab. 

N. B. T.,p. 19. 

^ na ’aato betuta napi Bato he^ob pbalatmatS I 

iti jaamaai doaab sy&d vyavaslba tu na doaabbSk (I 

P. Mim., 1.1.35i 

^ ekaj&ajiagatatveDa pramaQaphalayor abbedab. vyavastbapya- 
vyavastbapakatyeoa tu bbedob- 

Ibid, under 1.1. 38. 
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illumining the psychical processes going on therein. The Jainas 
are at one in this respect with the Buddhists, as they also denied 
the existence of a spirit-entity as separate and distinct from the 
mind.* The logical consequence of this ideniification of con¬ 
sciousness with the varying mental states has been the doctrine 
of momentary consciousness—consciousness reduced to a series 
of transitory mental states in perpetual flux. The notion of 
continuity has been explained away as an illusion, being due 
to the homogeneity and the free unimpeded career of the conscious 
states. The Jainas have avoided this consequence by their 
peculiar doctrine of relativity (anekdntavSda), which possesses 
the miraculous efficiency of reconciling all contradiction. 

The Sdffikhyas and the Ved&ntists have avoided this pitfall 
by positing the existence of a spirit-entity standing aloof, 
detached and unaffected by the varying psychical processes 
though animating them all the while with the light of knowledge. 
The consciousness in the psychical states is only apparent; it is 
at best borrowed from the eternal spirit-entity (sak^). But 
with the Buddhists and the Jainas there is no soul distinct from 
the mind. VijnSnabhiksu is very severe upon the Buddhists for 
their identifying consciousness with the passing psychical states 
with the result that consciousness has been reduced to a congeries 
of moment^ conscious units having no real nexus between.* 

1 The Jaina$ bold that all Imowledge exists in an accomplished state 
in the soul and it becomes manifest only when the veil of passion is removed 
from it. The veil of passion envelops the soul and not the mind, aa the 
soul and mind are not distinct but identical ; of. " n& ’pi manasaa 
tair Svarapam atmavyatirekena ’parasya manaso niaetsyamunatv&t.” 

P. M. 8. Laghu-VrttI of Anantavirya, p. 19 (A.S.B. En.). 
Also of. *clttavyatirekepa 'tmano 'ni^tatvat.’ KamalaSila. T. 8. P., p. 119. 

* Cf. Vijhanabhik^u— 

" naiva ’Ipamatina iakyo viveko virttibodhayoh I 

t&rkika yatra sachmudhah S&rhkbySn&xh ^re^thata yatah H 
jfl&natmatva^rutau mQdb& ime bauddhas tamasvinah ■ 
Tyttibodbavivekena roenire ksapik&m cifim II ” 

S&iitlfhyaB&ra, Ch. III. ^1^. 16-17, uttarabhdga. 
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Be that as it may, a question has been raised as to ^hy 
a perception free from determination {nirvikalpa) is alone 
regarded as reliable evidence of reality, though it has no practical 
utility unless and until it is made determinate. It can be 
converted into useful knowledge only when determinative reflec¬ 
tion (vikalpa) is brought to bear upon it and this determinative 
process is considered to be purely intellectual having nothing 
to do with reality proper. Indeterminate perception however 
has no practical value unless and until it is determined as percep¬ 
tion of some thing. And this determination is rendered possible 
only by the reflective, intellectual activity, which certifies ‘ it is 
blue that is perceived and not red or any other thing.* Unless 
and until it is determined as such, the experience is as good as 
non-existent (osatfea/pa), because it cannot lead to any activity 
and so there is no acquisition of any thing. As perception, 
determined by an intellectual activity is alone endowed with 
practical efficiency, it is determined perception {savikalpa 
pratyak§a) that should alone be regarded as valid experience 
{pramana)\ and if vikalpa is invalid by its very nature, how 
can it refrain from infecting it with its own invalidity 

To this Dharmottara says that there are two kinds of 
vikalpa and though both the varieties are equally unreliable and 
invalid by their very constitution, there is a vital difference 
in their functional character. There is a kind of vikalpa 
which interprets the perceptual experience and makes it 
clear and intelligible. It does not assert its independence but 
functions in the background. The other variety of vikalpa is 

^ canu nirvikaipakatvat pratyak^ani eva nilabodharQpatvtca (na) 
'tm&aam avasth&payitum 4aknoti. ni4cayaprat>ayen&'vyavaathfipitam aud 
api nllaboJbarupaih vijfi&nam asatkalpam evQ. tasm&n oidcayena oila- 
bodbarupaih vyavaatb&pitaih vijfi&neih nIl8bodbfitmaD& aad bbavati 

tasmad adhyavaaayam kurvad eva pratyak^am pram&pam bhavati. 

yady evam adbyavasayaaahitam eva pratyakaam pramanam 8)kn na 
kevalam. 


N. B. T., p. J)0. 
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pure imagination without any touch with external reality. 
This latter variety is absolutely unreliable as evidence of reality. 
But the reflective thought, which arises in the trail of perception 
and is generated under its influence {pratyak^dbalotpanna), stands 
in a different category. It does not assert its independence as 
pure imagination does, but only serves to determine the per¬ 
ceptual knowledge as knowledge of something. The nirvikalpaka 
perception is a simple, homogeneous, unitary cognition, in which 
the subject and the object, perception and perceptual matter, are 
not distinguished but given in a lump, as it were. But such 
knowledge is entirely useless and has no pragmatic value. It is 
only when perceptual knowledge is interpreted by a subsequent 
act of reflection, which analyses it into a subjective and an 
objective element and imposes a relation upon them, that it can 
be made useful in our practical life. It is however the primary, 
homogeneous experience (nirvikalpa prafyak$a) that can be 
accepted as reliable testimony of the external reality and the 
reflective thought and the relational knowledge, which is the 
result of it, are purely subjective facts and are no index to the 
objective reality—the thing-in-itself (svalak^ana). But the purely 
subjective character of this reflective process, which is necessary 
for the interpretation of perception, does not in any way detract 
from or add to the evidentiary value of perceptual knowledge. 
The analytic-cum-synthetic process, which is involved in the 
reflective activity, gives us purely perceptual data and not imagi¬ 
nary things. It is perception all the while even when interpreted 
by reflective thought. This interpretation only serves to put the 
perceptual knowledge in a clear light and neither supersedes nor 
overshadows it. The contention that perceptual knowledge 
together with vikalpa should be held as valid testimony therefore 
falls to the ground. Vikalpa is purely subjective and though 
requisitioned to interpret perceptual experience does not enter 
into the composition of the perceptual data. The apprehension 
therefore that vikalpa should infect perceptual knowledge with 
its own invalid character is without a foundation and only 
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betrays lack of clear vision. The vikalpa, which is imagination 
pure and simple, is absolutely without touch with reality. It 
only gives us purely fictitious data, in which our knowledge is of 
the form * I imagine the blue ’ and not * I perceive the blue.’ 
It is not attended with that sentiment of belief and sense of secu- 
^ rity which invariably distinguish perceptual knowledge.^ This 
distinction in this functional character is fundamental and must 
be kept in view for our proper understanding of DharmakTrti’s 
theory of Perception. 

k. ' • - - 

* Op. cit., P. 20.11. teiseq. 
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iKFERENOIi 

The Buddhist philosophers of the school of Bign&ga admit 
only two pramdnos (sources or media of valid knowledge), viz., 
perception and inference. Of these two we have already dealt 
with the nature, scope and function of perception and we propose 
to treat of inference in this chapter. Inference has been divided 
by BignSga and Dharmaklrii and their followers into two kinds, 
viz., (1) Inference for the sake of one's own self and (2) for the 
sake of others. The former is defined as the deduction of the 
probandum, i.a., the inferrable thesis, from the reason endowed 
with threefold characteristics, which are as follows :— 

(1) The reason or the middle term must abide in the 
subject or the minor term. 

(2) The reason must abide only in cases which are homo¬ 
logous. 

(3) The reason must not abide in cases which are hetero¬ 
logous. 

The inferrable thesis is the subject, of which the probandum 
is sought to be predicated. And the homologue is one which 
invariably possesses the probandum along with the probans or 
reason. The heterologue is one which is the opposite of the 
homologue, that is to say, which does not possess the probandum 
and the probans at any time. 

Now, if a particular reason or probans (hetu) is understood 
to possess these threefold characteristics, it will invariably and 
unmistakably lead to the knowledge of the probandum. But 
what is the means of knowing that a particular probans would 
possess the triple characteristics ? Dharmakirti says that only 
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the following ‘^reasons* (ketu) would satisfy this triple condi¬ 
tion :—(1) a reason which is identical in essence with the pro- 
bandum (svahhdvaketu ); (2) which is an effect or product; and 
(3) thirdly non-perception. In other words, in cases of co¬ 
existence, only that probans is the ground of valid inference, 
which bears a relation of essential identity to the probandum 
and in cases of succession, the reason must be shown to stand 
in the relation of causality to the probandum, i.e., as the effect of 
it. Non-perception (anupalabdht) is of service only in negative 
inference, that is to say, when the non-existence of a thing or a 
quality is to be inferred. But non-perception can have logical 
value only if all the requisite conditions of perception are present 
in full except the object, or in other words, when the object is 
amenable to perception and all other conditions of perception ^re 
present intact. Well, but why should these three alone be 
specified as the ground of valid inference and not any other ? The 
reason is that a thing can prove another thing only if there is a 
natural relation between the two, in other words, if the relation 
^ is unconditional and invariable. And what sorts of relation can 
be invariable and unconditional ? The answer is, that only the 
relations of causality and fundamental identity can be invariable 
and unconditional. The Naiydyikas think that invariable rela¬ 
tion is understood from observation of concomitance in presence 
and absence. But mere concomitance, though observed in 
hundreds of cases, is not sufficient warrant for its invariability 
unless and until the relation between the probans and the pro¬ 
bandum can be clearly reduced either to causality or essential 
identity.' We defer the discussion of this all-important problem 
for the present, as it requires fuller treatment, to which a 
separate section will be devoted. 

The triple characteristic of a valid reason is the conditio 
oine qua non of true inference and a breach of these conditions 

^ karyakarapabh&vad va sv&bb&v&d nijamakut I 
aviD&bbfiyaniyamo 'darian^ na na darianat II 

Pramd^avaritika, quoted in Tat. ti. P., 168. 
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severally and jointly will give rise to various cases of fallacies.’ 
But there are fallacies of thesis (pak^dhhdsa) also. It is therefore 
relevant to enquire into the nature of the thesis {pak§a)t or the 
conclusion in the language of Aristotelian logic. The thesis or 
conclusion has been defined as * a (proposition) which is desired 
by the arguer himself to be established only as the probandum 
and which is not contradicted by other evidence.’ The clause 
^ only as the probandum * excludes the case of unproven reason, 
as, e.g., in the syllogism, * word is non-eternal, because it is 
visible,* the reason ‘ visibility * is unproven, as it does not 
belong to the subject and so has got to be proved. But though 
unproven like the probandum (non-eternality), it is advanced 
not os a probandum alone but as a probans also. The clause 
* by the arguer himself ’ is intended to exclude all other possible 
facts save and except what is intended by the arguer himself. 
Various other facts may be predicable of the subject, but that 
>ioue should be regarded as the thesis which is intended by the 
arguer himself. The clause ‘ which is desired * is significant. 
It shows that the thesis is not what is expressed in so many words 
alone, but even what is implied should also be accepted as the 
intended thesis. Thus, for instance, when the Sdihkhya argues, 
“ The eye and the rest are for the sake of another, as they are 
compounds, like beds and cushions and the like,” it is not 
expressly stated that the phrase * for the sake of another ’ 
means * for the sake of the self ’ (dtmdrtha). But though not 
expressly stated, that is the implied subject and so should 
be understood as such.® If the thesis is contradicted either 
partially or wholly by any such evidence as perception, inference, 
conceptual knowledge {pratiti) or one’s own statement, it would 
constitute a case of unsound thesis.® 

1 Vide Hisicry of Indian Logic, under Djgn&ga and Dharmakirti. 

® N. B-, Ch. Ill, pp. 110-11. Cf. anukto 'pi vfidinS ya eve 'cchay& 
yisaylkrtab ea 'yam B&dhya i^yate. 

T. 8. P., p. 672. 

^ N. B., Ch. HI. For an exposition in English, vide H. I. L, pp. 
812-18. 
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II 

The Subjeot-matter of Inierence or the Thesis or 

Conclusion. 

Id the previous section we have seen what according to 
Dharmakirti should be properly regarded as a correct thesis or 
conclusion. But Dharmakirti does not vouchsafe any informa¬ 
tion as to the exact character of what should be regarded as the 
conclusion. Inference proceeds through the machinery of three 
terms, the subject, the predicate (the probandum) and the 
probans. There must also exist an invariable and unconditional 
relation between the probans and the probandum. These are 
the conditions precedent of all inference. Bat what is the 
objective and the proper matter of inference ? This problem 
was attacked by Dign&ga in his Pramdmsamuccaya, Dignaga 
argues, There are some logicians who think that the object of 
inference is the predicate (the probandum), which is invariably 
connected with the probaos. Others again think it is the 
connexion that is inferred, and neither the subject nor the 
predicate, because they are known from other evidence. But 
both these views are untenable. If the probans is known to be 
invariably connected with the probandum the latter is already 
known at the time the connexion was apprehended. If it is 
contended that the predicate -was not known as related to the 
subject; well, let then the subject thus qualified be regarded as 
the probandum. The connexion too cannot be the subject- 
matter of inference, because it does not contain the two terms, 
the probans and the probandum, in its fold like the subject. 
Moreover) the relation is not stated as the probandum in the 
syllogism either by name or through a case-ending. And the 
probans is not shown to be connected with the rrlation. 
Moreover, the relation is tacitly included in the probandum and 
need not be stated. So it is neither the subject, nor the 
predicate, nor again the relation that is inferred ; but it is the 
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suBject as qualified by the predicate, which is inferred on the 
strength of invariable relation between the probans and the 
probandum observed elsewhere.’^ ‘ 

Uddyotakara does not subscribe to the position of Digndga ; 
but his arguments are all sophistical and do not carry conviction. 

He denies that there is any relation at all between smoke and fire, ' 
because he argues that smoke without fire and fire without smoke 
are observed and this would be impossible if there was an 
invariable relation between the two. And even if causal relation 
is conceded, fire can at best be conceived to be the efficient cause 
(nimitidkaTana) of smoke, but an effect is not necessarily bound • 
up with its efficient cause. Nor can there be a locus or subject, 
say the hill, where the smoke and fire could be inferred to be 
associated together, because Dignfiga does not admit any whole 
in the shape of the hill. And even if the hill as a locus 
be perceptible, the hill and the smoke are not necessarily 
found together. If the perception of the hill be a necessary 
condition of inference, there can be no inference, when a 
man sees a column of smoke ascending high up in the sky.^ 

But all these arguments of Uddyotakara serve to deny the 
possibility of inference and this denial does not affect the 
position of the Buddhist alone, but also of Uddyotakara himself. 

And it goes against the verdict of popular experience. Uddyota¬ 
kara, too, realises this undesirable consequence of his sophistry 
and so hastens to restrain himself. He avers that there is no i 

contradiction of ordinary experience and inference based upon * 

experience. But there is no logical necessity that the smoke must 

^ kecid dharmantar&m rneyadi IMgasya 'vyabbioaratah I sambandbaxb 
kecid ioebanti siddbatv&d dbarma-dbarminob II iibgaiii dharzna praaiddbam 
cet kim anyat tena miyate I atha dharmini tasyai 'va kimartbacb n& 
'numeyatfi l{ sambandbe 'pi dvayaib ii&sti ^a^tki ^rOyota tadvati I av&oyo 
'nugrbitatvan na o& ’sau liAgasangatab H libgasyfi Wyabbickraa tu dbarmenk 
'nyatra dfdyate I tatra praaiddbam tad yuktam dharmi^om gamayi^yati II | 


® Vide N. V., pp. 50-51 and Tat, pp. lSQ.dl. 


Tat. ti., P» 180. 
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be perceived in a locus, say, the bill, when a volume of smoke 
is perceived at a great distance from the source of its 
origin, high up in the sky rising in an ascending column ; in 
that case the subject-matter of inference is only smoke with 
fire predicated of it without any reference to the locus. So the 
proposition of DignSga that the object of inference is the hill as 
qualified by the fire is not universally true, though in the 
generality of cases, Vficaspati concedes, Dignftga*s contention 
may hold good/ 

KumSrila refers to this view of Uddyotakara and justifies 
it from the charge of peiitio principii. If the thesis is of the 
form * smoke is possessed of fire/ the probans ' smoke ’ is taken 
as a part of the thesis, and so there can be no inference owing to 
the lack of another probans. KumSrila says that there is no such 
apprehension, as the subject is a particular individual smoke 
and the probans is the smoke-as-universal/ But though he 
vindicates the view of Uddyotakara from the charge of logical 
inconsequence, Kum&rila however accepts the position of Dignftga 
without reservation and carries it to greater logical precision. 

Though KumSrila’s conception of the thesis is substantially 
identical with that of Dign&ga, Kum&rila's arguments, however, 
are more elaborate and cogent and so we do not hesitate 
to reproduce them even at the risk of some repetition. Neither 

' ^ yadi dbOmena anum&nam na bbavet, nanu loko virudbyata 

iti cet,.ZL5ati virodbo dhumaTi^eseuft 'gnivi^dsa^aaya dbumasya pratipddya- 
tvat .anumeyo ’gniman ayam dbuma iti. jbid. 

Cf. yatra tfivat parvatanitambavartinl dhumalekb& aatatam udgaccbant! 
driyate tatra67a tadTi&i^to *DumIyata iti lokapraatddbam eve 'ti kim 
atra vaktavyam. yatra tu bhuyi^tbataya taaya dbumasya dQratvena de6o 
na laksyate. dbuma eva tv abbraiblibo limpann iva 'bbramapdalam ava* 
lokyate, tatra deiauumanaprayasalaeatayH dfiyamano dhumavidesa eva ’gsi- 
mattaya eadbyate. Tat. ti.> p-182. 

^ prameyata.dbumasya ’nyaid ca kalpita I (61. 47).nanudbilma- 

viie^yatve betob paksaikade^atil I nai 'tad asli, vi^e^ hi sadhye aam&nya- 
betut& I 61. 60|-61k S. V., anumUnapariccheda. 
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the predicate ‘fire/ nor the subject ‘ hill * can be severely or 
jointly be the legitimate object of inference, as the ‘ hill * is known 
from perception and the ‘fire' too is known at the time that the 
universal relation between fire and smoke was apprehended. 
So inference would be useless, as it would not add to our stock 
of knowledge. In an inference, where impermanence is sought 
to be proved of ‘ word ’ on the ground of its being ‘ a product,* 
the syllogism cannot be of the form ‘ Impermanence exists, 
since it is a product.* Because, ‘ being a product ’ is not an 
attribute of ‘ impermanence * {anityatva). Nor can it be of the 
form ‘ word exists, because it is a product ’ there being no in¬ 
variable concomitance between word and being a product, as the 
fact of being a product exists in an earthen jar but word does 
not. Equally absurd would be the syllogistic form, * word and 
impermanence exist, because of being a product,* as the probans 
‘ being a product ’ belongs to word alone and not to both. 

The possibility of the subject or the predicate being the 
thesis is thus ruled out of court. Nor can the thesis be supposed 
to consist in the necessary connexion between the subject 
and the predicate. Had it been so, the connexion would have 
been expressed in the thesis either by a whole word or a genitive 
case-ending in some such form as ‘ the hill’s fire exists’ (parca- 
ta^yd.’gntr or ‘ the connexion between the hill and the fire 
exists * {agniparvatasamhandho ’sti). Nor is there an invariable 
concomitance between the probans and the ‘connexion* as pro- 
bandum. Again, connexion as such cannot be the subject of the 
conclusion, as it does not possess the probans and the probandum 
inside itself like the hill, which' possesses both smoke and fire. 
And the connexion as particularised (say of bill and fire) cannot 
be known before the inference is arrived at, and even then, ‘ the 
possession of smoke * cannot be an attribute of ‘ the connexion * 
(pak^adharma), So this alternative, too, should be dropped down. 
What then is the subject-matter of inference ? The answer is 
that ‘the hill and fire related as subject and predicate, adjective 
and substantive, is the thesis and so the idea of relation being 
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implicitly contained in the related whole, as a logical presuppo¬ 
sition, does not require to be explicitly formulated, though it is 
the all-important factor, being previously unknown. The reason 
is that relation in itself without reference to concrete terms is 
useless. The object of inference is thus a judgment, a relational 
whole with two factors, the subject and the predicate. But 
which is the subject and which is the predicate ? There are some 
thinkers who hold that the relation of subject and predicate is 
one of substantive and adjective and is interchangeable according 
to option, though the fact is undeniable that one element in a 
subject leads to the inference of another element. Thus, in 
the inference of impermanence of word on the ground of its 
being a product, the thesis can be expressed either as * word 
is impermanent * or as ‘there is impermanence in word.* Simi¬ 
larly in the familiar instance of hill and hre, the thesis can 
assume either form : * The fire is in the mountain’ or ‘the moun¬ 
tain has fire,’ the subject and the predicate being left indeter¬ 
minate concepts and their relation as reversible. 

Let us take a concrete syllogism and see the position of the 
subject and the predicate. ‘ Word is impermanent, because it 
is a product, whatever is a product is impermanent, as for in¬ 
stance a jar.’ In this syllogism, ‘ word ’ is the subject and the 
substantive element. Let the syllogism again be as follows :— 

‘ Impermanence is in-word, because it is a product, etc.’ 


In the latter syllogism, as the fact of being a product cannot 
be construed with * impermanence,’ it has to be construed jvith 
‘word* though it is a part of the adjectival clause, and hence 
subordinate. But in the first syllogism, there is no difficulty 
of construction, as 'word* is the subject and the probans 
‘ being a product * is directly construed with it. It may 
be urged that the probans (smoke) is invariably connected 
with the probandum (fire) and sp the existence of smoke can 
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prove the existence of fire. In that case how can it be construed 
with the subject (hill) ? But this need not cause any difficulty 
—the universal proposition shows the invariable concomitance 
between fire and smoke independently of the subject and 
though the probandum (fire) is construed as an adjective of 
the hill, the connexion of the probans and the probandum in 
and through the hill is not difficult to understand. Moreover, 
the hill is apprehended prior to fire, and fire is known only by a 
process of inference and so the hill should be regarded as the 
subject, with ‘fire* predicated of it. And though the subject 
‘ hill * was knovsm as such, the hill as qualified by fire was not 
known. Inference, therefore, is not a repetition of previous 
information ; on the contrary it constitutes a distinct advance in 
knowledge.' 

We have seen that DignSga’s speculations on the nature of 
the thesis were fully accepted by KumSrila. Later Naiyayikas, 
notably Jayantabhatta, accepted the position as final. Uddyota- 
kara’s animadversion is rather sophistical and we do not know 
that any later Naiyayika has accepted his finding. Even V^cas- 
pati Mi^ra had to admit the cogency of Dign&ga’s arguments and 
only in special circumstances could he find a justification for the 
extraordinary conclusion of Uddyotakara. Uddyotakara’s debate 
is ip.spiied more by spite than logical justice and this is proved 
by the verdict of posterity, notably of Jayanta, who has given 
unqualified support to DignSga's and Kum&rila's position. It is 
rather curious that Uddyotakara himself accepts the position of 
Dignaga in his comments on 1. 1. 33. There is absolutely no 
logical necessity to rebut the finding of Dignaga, which is, on 
the contrary, in close conformity with the position of VatsySyans. 
DignSgs only drew out the logical implications of Vatsyayana's 


1 S. V., dU 28*48. dedasya parvatades tu svarupe p&vakSd rte I 
griilte'gomdi^tftsya punar jflSnaih na dusyati 0 tasm&d dharmavi^i^taaya 
dh^minah ay&t prameyata I sa deiasya ’gniyuktasya. Ibid, 46*48. 
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view. * Vacaspati skips over this portion of the Varttikay per¬ 
haps in full consciousness of the palpable inconsistency, which 
he could not expose as a commentator. 


« * eadhyanirde^ah prfttijfia 1.1. 83. prajfiapamjena dharmeuadharmi^o 
parigrahavacanom pratijfia. {BhS^ya )—na brQmo dharaiimatraib 
s^byazn api iu prajiiapaiuyadharmavidi^to dbarmi Hi. N. V., p. 108, 
ei seq. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Members of a Syllogism (avayava) 

Aksap&da * enumerates five members or sentences as consti¬ 
tuting a syllogism, viz., (1) proposition {pratijna), (2) reason {ketu), 
(3) an explanatory example (uddharava), (4) application 
(upanaya) and (5) conclusion {nigamana) These sentences are 
not detached, unconnected statements ; but on the other hand, 
they are closely knit together by mutual requirement and tbiy 
form a coherent group or a complex judgment. ’ There was a wide 
divergence of opinion regarding the number of premises and 
Dharmakirti denied that the conclusion formed a part of the syllog¬ 
ism. Vstsyayana refers to a view which held that the members 
of a syllogism were ten. The Vedantists admitted only the first 
or the last three members.* The advanced Jainas held that 
two propositions formed a syllogism and the Buddhists too were 
at one with the Jainas so far as the number was concerned, 
though the form and nature of the syllogism were different in 
each school. But of this we shall have occasion to speak more 
fully later on. Now, those who insisted on the ten-membered 
syllogism, were of opinion that, psychologically speaking, five 
other factors should be added to the syllogism of the Naiydyika 
to make it fully representative. These were, in their opinion, 

^ pratijaabeiudahara^opanayanigamaDony avayayah. 

N. 8.. 1. 1. 82, 

^ avayavatvenai ’kavakyatS danSit&, sa ca padaaaxh paraaparapeksi- 
tasambandhayogyarthapratyftyanena bbavati. 

Tftt. ti., p. 266. 

* tatra pafioatayain keoid, dvayam anye, vayam trayam 
udabarapaparyantom yadvo ’daharapadlkam II 

Vide Advaitasiddhib&labodhini, p. 178. 
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(1) enquiry (jijndsd), (2) doubt (sath^aya), (3) belief in the 
competency of the premises advanced to prove the thesis 
{kikyaprdpti), (4) the practical utility (ptayojana) and (6) 
removal of doubt (sa^Hyapyuddsa), But Vstsyayana and the 
later commentators point out that enquiry or interrogation, 
though psychologically an antecedent condition of discussion or 
proof, has no bearing on the fact of proof and so is outside the 
pale of syllogistic argument, which aims at proving a thesis. 
Doubt, too, is a purely psychical fact and though it inspires the 
enquiry and as such initiates the argument, it has no probative 
value. Belief in the competency is a question of psychological 
attitude and by itself has no logical consequence. Utility or 
practical application of the truth ascertained is only a bye- 
product of the syllogistic argument. And removal of doubt, 
which is effected by a reductio ad ahsurdum of the opposite 
thesis, has a remote logical bearing no doubt, but it cannot for 
that matter be regarded as a part of the syllogism, because its 
function is only to approve and confirm the truth of the con¬ 
clusion logically deduced from the premises. It is outside the 
syllogism, being requisitioned from outside to corroborate the 
newly discovered truth and is thrown outside as soon as the 
truth is confirmed. Proposition and the rest, however, are 
true members of a syllogism, as each of them is essential to the 
deduction of the conclusion and to the conviction of the dispu¬ 
tant ; and neither of them can be omitted as each contributes 
a quota of meaning, which is not expressed by another.* 

1 Vide Va. bb. ad 1. 1. 32. Cf, parspratipfidakfi ye vakyaAgabbUtS 
itaretarapratyayiteii& ’rtbena 'rthavanto vakyangatim upayaoti te ’vayav&b- 

N. V., pp. 107-8. 

Cf. te ca jijbae&daya utpannab prakarapasyo 'ttbapakab sTarupepa, na 
puDab svaj&anena, yena sva^abdapratipadyab santab prakarape 'py aAgam 

bbaveyub.tasmat sarvatbai 'va jijfi&sadivaoakapadaprayogo ’nartbaka iti 

bbavab* 


Tat. ^ , p. 267; 
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Now, 

(1) Proposition is the statement of the thesis to be proved, " 
e.g.f * word is impermanent ’ (pratijfld). 

(2) Statement of reason consists in adducing a fact cap¬ 
able of proving the probandum, s.p., because it (word) has a 
definite origin {ketu). 

(3) Example is a familiar instance which is known to 
possess the prabandum b; virtue of the probative reason which 
it possesses in common with the subject or the minor term, 
e.g. a thing having a definite origin is seen to be impermanent, 
as, for instance, a pot {nddJiarana), 

(4) Application of the reason to the subject after its pro¬ 
bative value has been attested in the example, e.p., word has 
a definite origin quite as much as the pot which is known to be 
impermanent (upanaya). 

(6) Conclusion is the re-statement of the thesis with the 
statement of reason attached to it, e.g., * therefore word is 
impermanent, because it has a definite origin' (nigamana). 

■ The whole syllogism with all its members fully stated 
amounts to this • — 

(1) Word is impermanent, 

(2) Because it has a definite origin. 

(3) A thing having a definite origin is seen to be imperma¬ 
nent, as for instance a pot. 

(4) Word has a definite origin. 

(5) Therefore, word is impermanent. 

Dharmaklrti is perhaps the first philosopher who questioned 
the cogency of the proposition. A Proposition has no probative 
value. The conclusion is proved by virtue of the second and 
third, or the third and fourth members, the fourth and the 
second member being identical in import. These two members 
are alone relevant and the conclusion, too, follows irresistibly from 
these two and, as such, need not be stated in so many words. A 
statement is necessary when a fact cannot be known otherwise^ 
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and it is redundant here as the fact is known from the drift of the 
two members. Moreover, the conclusion is only an inane and 
useless repetition of the thesis and so should be expunged. 
But even the thesis by itself without any reference to the conclu¬ 
sion is redundant, because the subject of dispute is an accepted 
datum and is known from the context. Vftcaspati and Jayanta- 
bhatta» on the other hand, contend that the five-membered syl¬ 
logism is psychologically the most sound and satisfactory medium 
of argument. V&caspati argues that the arguer (uddin) has to 
state what is wanted by the opponent, otherwise his statement 
will fail to receive attentive consideration at the hands of the 
opponent. The thesis, a.g., ‘ word is impermanent,* is what is 
wanted to be proved both by the opponent and the arguer and 
unless this is stated, the reason 'because it is a product* 
will be completely irrelevant. Of course, the Buddhist can con¬ 
tend that his syllogism would completely satisfy the intellectual 
demand. Thus, ‘ whatever is a product in time is impermanent 
and word is a product in time * is a perfect syllogism, as it brings 
home by a logical necessity the conclusion that ‘word is imper¬ 
manent,* and tliis should satisfy the intellectual demand. 
V&caspati maintains that the statement of the thesis has a 
psychological value as it directly enlists the attention of the 
opponent to the subject-matter of dispute and so the whole argu¬ 
ment becomes effective. The Buddhist syllogism lacks this 
initial advantage and will fail to rouse the attention of the 
opponent. This defence of VSeaspati is not convincing 
enough. The arguer advances a syllogism only when there is an 
oex^asion for it and the opponent too cannot but give attention to 
the argument if he is serious of purpose, otherwise the Naiya- 
yika’s thesis, too, would receive short shrift at the hands 
of a frivolous opponent.* Jayanta contends that the arguer 

1 Vide T&t. » PP- 274-75. Cf. prakrt5rtha6ray5 s& 'pi yadi vk n& 
virudhyate 1 na v&dy akftuda ev5 'ha paraaja 'pi hi sSdhanam N 

T.S., SI. 1436. 
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should try to bring home an argument exactly in the order in 
which he has himself reasoned out the conclusion. The arguer 
first observes the subject and the reason (probans) and then 
remembers the universal concomitance, etc. Although the 
subject is observed without the probandum, the probandum 
(impermanence, etc.) should be stated in the thesis to disarm 
a feeling of uncertainty as to the subject-matter of proof, for 
which a reason would be requisitioned. Psychologically speak- 
ing, Jayanta is perfectly correct. But the Buddhist contends that 
a syllogism should be chosen with a view to its logical cogency 
and psychological order should have no bearing on it. If 
psychological factors should have a determining value, even 
a statement of approval or direction which initiates the debate 
should be incorporated in the syllogism.^ If logical cogency is 
regarded as the criterion, then the proposition should be excluded 
in the same way as ‘enquiry,’ ‘doubt,’ etc., advocated by the 
exponent of the ten-membered syllogism have been discarded by 
the Naiyayika. 

The third member, applicAtiou of the reason, too, is a super¬ 
fluity and has no independent probative force, as it only reiterates 
the meaning of the second member, the statement of reason.* To 
this charge of Dignaga, Bh&vivikta and Uddyotakara have given 
this reply. The statement of reason, e.^., ‘on account of 
being a product ’ (kxtakatvdt) only serves to assign a reason and. 
does not testify that the reason exists in the subject or not.; 
The application (upanaya) emphasises the subsistence of the 
reason in the subject and as such has a different function and 
value from the mere statement of reason. The value of upanaya 
may be shown in another way. The upanaya does not reiterate 
the reason as such ; it applies the reason with its invariable 

> Vide N. M., pp. 571-72 ; also. T. S., ^Is. 1482-38. 

^ ** upanaysYScanam oa sadhanam, uktahetvarfchaprakMakatv&t, 
dvitiyahetuvaoanavat ’* ity acarya’Dignagapadaib prama^ite Bb&vivikta- 
dayab.ahuh. 
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coDcomitance as shown in the example and thus leads to the con¬ 
clusion, The statement of reason unbacked by invariable concomit¬ 
ance with the probandum is inane and ineffectual; hence the 
application is necessary.* But Santaraksita contends that if 
upanaya is deemed necessary for pointing out the subsistence of 
the reason in the subject, the necessity and function of the state¬ 
ment of reason should be stated. Mere assignation of a reason 
without reference to the subject is absolutely out of place and 
uncalled for. It must therefore be admitted that assignation of 
reason has a reference to the subject and so has the same value 
with upanaya. Therefore, either of them should be jettisoned. 
Nor is it necessary for bringing into relation the invariable 
concomitance with the reason assigned, because this relation is 
understood eo ipso from the two premises (5tc), the statement of 
reason and example with universal concomitance. And these two 
premises, e.g., * whatever is a product is perishable, as a pot ’ 
and *word is a product/ constitute a perfect syllogism and 
nothing further is necessary. Vacaspati and Jayauta fully 
realised tbe cogency of the argument as put forward by ^Snta- 
rak^ita and the weakness of Uddyotakara's defence. But they 
appealed to psychological evidence. They argue, * well, our argu¬ 
ment should be advanced in the order of our own experience, by 
which we arrived at the truth. Now we first observe the subject, 
say, ‘the hill* and then the reason, ‘ smoke.’ Next we remember 
the invariable concomitance of smoke and fire as observed in a 
furnace and immediately this invariable concomitance is under¬ 
stood in relation to the smoke in the hill and the direct upshot 
of this is the deduction of the conclusion. The five members 
only embody the order of our own subjective ratiocination and as 
such constitute the most satisfying syllogism.’ This defence, on 
the ground of psychology of ratiocination, reflects great credit on 
the part of Vacaspati and Jayanta and is more satisfactory 
than the apologia of Uddyotakara and Bhavivikta. Logic 

' Ibid, also vide N.V., pp. 137, 188. 
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and psychology indubitably occupy some common ground, 
especially in its most deliberate and elaborate processes, 
namely, conception, judgment and reasoning. Psychology 
tries to ^explain the subjective processes of conception, judgment 
and reasoning ^and to give their natural history; but logic 
is vpholly concerned with the results of such processes, with 
concepts, judgments and reasonings and merely with the validity 
of the results, that is, with their truth or consistency, whereas 
Psychology has nothing to do with their validity, but only with 
their causes. Besides, the logical judgment is quite a different 
thing from the psychological; the latter involves feeling and 
belief, whereas the former is merely a given relation of concepts. 
If belief has any place in logic, it depends upon evidence; whereas 
in psychology belief may depend upon causes which may have 
evidentiary value or may not.' 

So psychological evidence as to the subjective processes of 
reasoning should not be allowed to dictate terms to the constitu¬ 
tion of a logically sound syllogism, logic, as has been pointed 
out above, is concerned with validity and cogency, whereas 
psychology is interested in the natural history of mental pheno¬ 
mena. So though psychologically the proposition and the appli¬ 
cation may have a raison d*etre, they cannot on that 
{Account be suffered to enter as factors into a syllogistic 
argument, whose chief interest and guiding principle should be 
logical cogency and probative value, which is conspicuously Jack¬ 
ing in the premises under consideration. 

And as regards the conclusion (nigamana), this also does 
not require, to be stated, as it follows by a sheer logical necessity 
from the universal proposition as stated in the example and the 
statement of reason in the application (upanaya). Moreover, on 
the Naiyayika’s own showing it is perfectly redundant being 
only a purposeless reiteration of the proposition ipratijnd),^ 

1 Vide Carveth Reid’s Logic : Deductive and Inductive, pp. 9-10. 

^ tatr& ’o^a-DignSigap&dair uktam " nigamaDarh punaruktatv&d eva 
SB Badbanam” iti. T.S.F., p. 421. 

Cf. 'upanayanigamane oS ’vayaTantare, arth&vi^es&d'—quoted in N.V., 
p. 137. 
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Uddyotakara however maintains that the conclusion is not a use' 
less repetition of the proposition or the thesis, as the latter only 
states what is yet to be proved and the former is the statement 
of a proven fact. Nor is the statement of the conclusion un¬ 
necessary, because it serves to dispel a likely error or doubt. 
Unless the conclusion is stated, the opponent may still waver as 
to whether *word is perishable or not.* The clear statement 
of the conclusion disarms all such doubt and satisfies the oppo¬ 
nent completely. But Sdutaraksita points out that this defence 
only seeks to gloss over a glaring defect with a show of explana¬ 
tion. The fact of the matter is that there can be no possibility 
of a doubt, if the reason endued with triple condition is advanced. 
The conclusion irresistibly follows from this and none else. If 
on the other band the triple character be lacking, the statement 
of the conclusion by itself cannot remove the doubt about its 
validity.‘ Aviddhakarna contends that the premises scattered 
and piecemeal cannot establish a unitary judgment, that is, the 
conclusion, unless they are shown to be mutually related and this 
reciprocity of relation is shown by the conclusion. But this too 
is a hopeless apology because though the premises are stated 
piecemeal, they have a mutual compatibility and relevancy, as 
the probans by reason of invariable concomitance establishes the 
probandum by a logical necessity and through this concomitance, 
the premises are knit together by a logical bond. Thus, the 
statement of the conclusion is unnecessary even for the purpose 
of showing the mutual relation of the premises, as they are 
related by virtue of their own relevancy.* 

^ trirOpahetunirde^asumarthyad eva siddhitah I 

zia viparyaya4aUka'ati Tyurthaih xugamanam tatah il 

T.8., 61. 1440. 

I 

Cf. nfi ’pi nigamanad vacauamatran niryuktikM tu aa vinivartata. 
T.S.P., ibid. 

^ Aviddhakarnas tv aba—** viprak!rnai6 ca vacanair nai ’k&rthah 
pratipadyate I tona aambandbasiddhyarthani vucyatb nigamanaxb prbbak II 
T.S.P., p. 422. ad T.S., 61. 1441. 
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The Buddhist therefore reduces the syllogism to two members, 
the universal proposition with the example tagged on and the 
minor premise. The Jaina logician by advocating internal con¬ 
comitance of the probans and the probandum without reference to 
an example expunges the example from the universal proposition 
and thus brings it into line with Aristotelian syllogism. From 
the doctrine of ten-membered syllogism reduced to five in the 
Nydyasutra and still further reduced to two in Buddhist logic, we 
can trace the history of the evolution of syllogism. Naturally the 
psychological and the logical factors were mixed together in the 
doctrine of ten-membered syllogism. In the Nait/aytfeo’s syl¬ 
logism there has been a bold attempt to shake off the psychologic 
cal incubus, but still the psychological influence did not cease 
to be at work. In the Buddhist syllogism as propounded by 
DignSga and Dharmakirti the psychological factors were carefully 
eliminated and the syllogism received a perfectly logical shape. But 
the survival of the example was a relic of the ancient sway of 
psychology and this was destined to be unceremoniously brushed 
aside by the onslaughts of Jaina logicians, who propounded the 
doctrine of internal concomitance {antarvyapti). We are inclined 
to believe that the growth and evolution of syllogistic argument 
was purely indigenous and the theory of Greek influence, ad¬ 
vanced by the late Dr. Satish Chandra VidyShhugaua, has no 
more substantial basis than pure conjecture to support it. The 
points of contact are rather flimsy coincidences and too laboured 
to produce conviction. We confess that we stand unconvinced 
of Aristotelian influence in spite of the ingenuity of the learned 
Doctor. It is highly improbable that the five-membered syl¬ 
logism was worked out from Aristotle^s syllogism of three mem¬ 
bers. The universal proposition does not seem to have received 
the attention, it deserves, at the hands of the old Naiydyikas. 
It was Dignaga who emphasised this important point. The 
learned Doctor goes out of his way to detect here also Greek 
influence, but this looks like seeing tiger in every bush. The 
whole thwry of Dr. VidyftbhQfaua appears to have been formed 
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from 0 priori considerations and then coincidences, far-fetched 
and accidental, were pressed into requisition to confirm his theory 
conceived on a priori grounds. We should on the other hand 
believe VatsySyana who derived the five-membered syllogism from 
the syllogism of ten members and this was due to the growing 
clarity of logical vision, which ultimately culminated in the 
two-membered syllogism of Dign&ga*s school, with the conclusion 
suppressed. Here it was an improvement on Aristotle’s syllo¬ 
gism. The survival of the example in Indian syllogism except in 
Jaina logic, appears to be decisive proof of indigenous growth of 
the syllogistic form of argument in India.^ 


^ Vide H.LL.. Appendix B, pp. 497-518. 
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Universal Concobutanob (Vyapti) 

The problem of Logic is pre-eminently the, discovery of 
universal concomitance of the probans (heiu) and the proban- 
dum {sadkya), because this is the pivot and ground on which 
inference is based. We can infer the existence of fire from 
the existence of smoke in all places and times, only if we can 
persuade ourselves by unflinching logic that smoke cannot exist 
without fire. But what is the guarantee that smoke and fire 
will be associated together without any break ? We cannot 
certainly arrive at this truth from perceptual observation, 
because all the individual cases of fire and smoke, present, past 
and future, near and distant, are not amenable to observation; 
and even if it had been possible, it would have rendered all in* 
ference nugatory. Nor can this invariable concomitance be 
known with the help of inference, because inference is itself 
possible only if there is an invariable concomitance at its back 
and for this, again, another inference would be in request and 
for that a third and so on ad infinitum. The upshot will 
be that no inference would be possible. So the problem of 
problems that logic has to face and solve is to enquire into 
and discover the grounds of this universal concomitance. 

The Materialists of the Gdrvdka school and later on 
Bhartyhari and Srlhar§a emphatically denied the possibility of 
ascertaining this universal connexion and consequently the 
validity of inference as a medium of authentic knowledge. The 
Buddhists affirm that inference of the probandum is possible if 
the probans is ascertained to be endowed with triple characteris¬ 
tics set forth above. And these triple characteristics can be 
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easily established if the probans can be shown to stand in the 
relation of causality or essential identity to the probandum in 
question. But this fundamental position of the Buddhists has 
been questioned by these sceptics. There is no knowing that 
fire will produce smoke for all eternity or the oak will have 
the essential attributes of a tree for all time to come. The 
powers and attributes of things are not unfrequently observed to 
undergo essential change of nature in different seasons and 
places and circumstances. Dates grown on a particular soil 
have a distinct taste and nutritive properties from dates grown in 
other countries; water is generally cool, but the water of the well 
has a tepid temperature and the ice-glaciers of the Himalayas 
have a freezing touch. Fire has an excessively hot touch in 
summer, but has got a bearable heat in the cold season. More¬ 
over, even things observed to have definite causal efficiency are 
seen to be inoperative in regard to other substances. Thus, 
fire observed to have burning capacity is seen to be inoperative on 
asbestos and mica. So appeal to the Uniformity of Nature, 
too, is unavailing, because it is not given to man to divine the 
secrets of Nature.* The sun rises in the east every morning, 
but there is no guarantee that it will not rise in another direction 
or not rise at all. Causality, too, is of no avail, because it is 
quite supposable that the secret nature of the objects and conse¬ 
quently their effects and influence may change without any 
change in their sensible qualities. “ This happens sometimes, 
and with regard to some objects : why may it not happen always 
and with regard to all objects? What logic, what process of 
argument secures you against this supposition? ” And the rela¬ 
tion of cause and effect is not understood by any process of 
reasoning or argument (iarka), but from experience. Certainly 


1 avssthade^ak&lanam bhedSid bbinQaau dakti^u | bbavankm ajium&> 
neaa praaiddhir atidurlabba il nirjfiatadakterdravyaaya iaibt^ artbakriyom 
prati I vi^i^tadravyaaambaiidhe sa 6akbib pratibadbyate || 

V&k Pa., Cb. I, 618. 82.88, 
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there h nothing in what we call the cause which can make us 
infer an event, the effect. Were this the case one could 
infer from the first appearance of an object the event that would 
follow.* But only a number of instances can make us under- 
stand the relation. And there is nothing different in a number 
of instances from every single instance except this : that when 
in a number of instances the same thing is followed by a parti- 
cularetrent, the mind is, by a customary habit, taken, on the 
appearance of one, to the thought of another, its attendant. The 
connexion takes place in the mind and cannot be supposed to 
subsist between the objects and so cannot be known a yriori} 
The relation of causality or of essential identity (tddatmya)^ 
on which the Buddhist logician bases the universal concomitance, 
has, by itself, no special virtue to commend itself in preference 
to repeated observation of co-presence (sahaedra), which the 
Naiydyika claims to be guarantee of the validity of inferential 
knowledge. Even causation in the last resort is nothing but 
a belief in the Uniformity of Nature and this Uniformity 
of Nature is but an unproved postulate. No guarantee can 
be offered that the course of Natiure, though seen to be perfectly 
regular in the past, will not change in the future. " Being 
determined by custom to transfer the past to the future in all 
our inferences, where the past has been entirely regular and 
uniform, we expect the event with the greatest assurance, 
and leave no room for any contrary supposition.” * Purandara, 
evidently a philosopher of the Cdrvdka school, observes that 
ordinary inference, which we make in our practical life and 

^ oaca kSkaidliyatvadiiankfivyudSsartbaiii dvitiyddidariaoapekse *ti 

T&cyam, dTitlyadidardaDe ’pi tankdtadavosthyat.eVarh bbuyodardanam 

api saib^ayakam, tarkas tv aaavastbagrasts eve ’ti kathadi vyiptigrabab. 
Tativacintimani, Vyayiigrahop&ya. 

^ bbuyodardanatas tavad udeti matir idrdt | niyato ’yam anene ’ti 
aakalapr&oiaakaika II 

Quoted in N. M., p, 122. 
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experience, is not denied by the Cdrvakas. The Cdwdka ques¬ 
tions the ultimate validity of inference as an instrument- of 
metaphysical thought. Ssntarak^ita rejoins that if ordinary 
inference is admitted, you admit the validity of inference as 
such. Inference, whether ordinary or super-ordinary, is based 
on causal relation and identity of essence and if this basic rela¬ 
tion is taken to be a fact, there is no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of inference even in metaphysical speculations. ^ 
Gangesa in the Tattvacintdmani maintains that universal con¬ 
comitance is known from observation of co-presence of two facts, 
provided this knowledge is not vitiated by a doubt or uncertainty 
as to its invariability. If there is a definite knowledge that the 
co-presence is variable, the universal concomitance is out of the 
question. But if there is no definite certainty of an exception 
the universal concomitance can be presumed and this presump¬ 
tion amounts to certitude when all doubts are resolved by a 
Tcductio ad ahsurdum of the contrary supposition. It may be 
contended that the reductio ad ahsurdum too is a sort of in¬ 
ference, being based upon a knowledge of universal concomitance 
between the contradictories and so there will arise a vicious 
infinite series. Thus, when one argues, that smoke must be con¬ 
comitant with fire, because smoke is the product of fire, and a 
product cannot exist without its cause, the arguer assumes a 
wider universal proposition that cause and effect are inseparably 
related and for this second universal proposition a third will have 
to be assumed and so on to infinity. The sceptic will doubt 
that though a product, smoke can exist independently of fire. 
But GaAgeSa says that no such doubt is possible. You can 
doubt so long as you do not contradict yourself. It is not possible 
that you doubt the invariability of causal relation, when you 
invariably adopt fire to produce smoke. Your own practice and 
behaviour are proof positive that you do not and cannot doubt 
the invariable character of causal relation. If out of cussedness 
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1 T. S., 619. 1482^, 
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yoa insist on doubting, your practice contradicts your doubt and 
self-contradiction is the limit of doubt. ‘ But this argument of 
Gabge^a would not satisfy a sceptic. The sceptic would observe 
in return that the logician here confounds a metaphysical 
doubt with a logical doubt. The doubt of a philosopher 
may be deeper than our ordinary empirical doubts. We can 
quote with profit Hume in this connexion, “ My practice, you 
say, refutes my doubts. But you mistake the purport of my 
question. As an agent I am satisfied on the point ; but as a 
philosopher, who has some share of curiosity, I will not say 
scepticism, I want to learn the foundation of this inference.’** 
European logicians have relegated the task of solution of these 
doubts to metaphysics. Now these doubts and surmises are 

^ Tjabhicarajfianavirab&sahakrtam sabac&radar^auaiii vyaptigrabakaih, 

jfianam oidcayab iabk^oa.tadviraboi ca kvacid vjpak^ab&dbakatark&fc..., 

taikasya vyaptigrabamulakatveDd ’navaatbe *ti cet, oa, yavadaiaUkuib tar« 
k&ousarauat. yatra ca vy^batena iailkai Wa na ‘vatarati tatra tarkaib yinai 
'va yy&ptigrabab'-.tad idam uktam, tad eva by ya&kyate yafcaion 
&iabkyaman6 evakriy9.vyagbato na bbavati Hi. zia bi aambhavati avayam 
yabnyadikam dbum&dikaryiirtbaiii niyamata up&datia, tatkara^am tan ne 
’ey alafikyate. Taitvaoiniama^i, Vydpiigrahop&yasiddh&nta. 

* We, however, do not undertake to conduct an enquiry into the 
merita of the sceptical position adopted by Hume aod Sribar^a, which 
enquiry will be entirely inelevaot to our purpose, viz., the disouaaion of 
lexical problems. It will, however, auffioe to observe that the doubts and 
problems raised by these thinkers were not understood at their true value 
both in India and Europe for a long time. We can profitably 
quote KantH opinion about Hume, which, 1 doubt not, applies with 
equal force in the case of Srlbar^a and his critics. *'But the perpetual 
hard fate of metaphysics would not allow Hume, to be understood. We 
cannot, without a certain sense of pain, consider how utterly his 
opponents. Raid, Oswald, Beattie and even Priestley, missed the point of 
the problem. For while they were ever assuming as conceded what 
be doubted, and demonstrated with eagerness and often with arrogance 
what be never thought of disputing, they so overlooked bis inolination 
towewds a better state of things, that everything remained undisturbed ia 
its old condition.*’ Prolegomena^ p. 6. . 
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metaphysical spectres which it remains for Metaphysics to lay.- 
Logic has no direct concern with them, but keeps the plain path 
of plain beliefs, level with the comprehension of plain men.” ^ 
From the metaphysical standpoint, therefore, all our inferences 
are of a hypothetical character, being based in the ultimate 
analysis on the belief in the Uniformity of Nature, which belief 
again is inspired by our uncontradicted experience in the past. 
** Nevertheless, it seems undesirable to call our confidence in 
Nature’s Uniformity an hypothesis, it is incongruous to use the 
same term for our tentative conjectures and for our most indis¬ 
pensable beliefs. ‘ The universal Postulate’ is a better term for 
the principle which, in some form or other^ every generalisation 
takes for granted.” * 

Apart from these metaphysical doubts, which lay axe 
at the very root of all inference, the empirical validity of in¬ 
ference is not doubted even by the greatest sceptic. The impor¬ 
tance of universal concomitance both in subjective inference 
{svarihanum^na) and syllogistic argument {par&rlhdnumana) was 
emphasised by Digndga perhaps for the first time and ever since 
it has been recognised as an indispensable part of syllogistic 
argument. Though the Nydyasutra does not contain any re¬ 
ference to this all-important factor of ioference and there is room 
for supposition that the argument in Nydya is based on analogy, 
there arc indications that Vatsy&yana was conscious of the 
necessity of universal concomitance. Uddyotakara, however, 
interpreted the Sutras (1.1.36-36) in such a way that he brought 
it into line with the triple condition emphasised in Buddhiet 
logic. DignSga was perhaps the first logician to insist on the 
universal concomitance being stated in a syllogism and the 
violation of this rule was stated to give rise to two fallacies _of 
the example, in 2 ., (1) non-statement of concomitance in agree¬ 
ment (apradar^itdnvaya) and non-statement of concomitance in 

i CarvethBeid, Lo^jc : Deductive and Inductive, y.lOt, 

Op cH., pp. 264-65. 
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difference (apradarHtavyatiTeka) . Jayantabha^ta fully endorses 
the Buddhist position in this respect and observes that mere 
statement of the example is due to laziness ; on the other hand, 
it should be stated only with a view to point out the universal 
concomitance.’ 

Now, what is the means of apprehending this universal 
concomitance? The Buddhist answers that the concomitance 
is known to be universal and invariable if the relation between 
the probans and the probandum can be shown to be either one of 
causality or essential identity and not from mere observation of 
co-accompaniment of two factors. If the concomitance be based 
upon causality or essential identity, the relation cannot but be 
conceived to be invariable, as an effect cannot be conceived to be 
independent of a cause and hence the effect is the proof of the 
cause ; and as regards two things, whose nature is fundamentally 
identical, there can be no separation between the two, as that 
would be tantamount to forfeiture of their own essential charac¬ 
ter, which is inconceivable. So long as the supposition of the 
contrary possibility is not ruled out of court by a reductio ad 
absurdum, the doubt as to tbeir concomitance being a case of 
accidental coincidence will not be removed. And the reductio 
ad absurdum can come into operation only if the facts in question 
arc known to be related as set forth above. Jayantabbatta, how¬ 
ever, charges the Buddhist with partial observation and narrow¬ 
ness of outlook. If nothing outside causality be supposed to be 
the ground of universal concomitance, then numerous cases of 
invariable concomitance and consequential inference would be 
left unaccounted for. Thus, for instance, the forthcoming 
appearance of stars is inferred from sunset, the rise of tidal waves 
from the rise of the moon, impending rainfall is inferred from 


^ ud&baraj^avaoanaai ahi patavad ity evam jUasyad eva prayuiijata, 
tad dHi vy&ptipradardaaSyai Va Takiavyazh yak kftakaiii tad asityazn 
yatba ghat-a iti. N.M., p. 569, 
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the movement of ants carrying off their larvse, the existence of 
shade on the other side of light on the surface and suchlike 
cases of inference are approved by all and sundry. But the con¬ 
comitance in these cases cannot be traced to causality. If the 
Buddhist raises doubt about the invariability of such cases of 
concomitance, we shall answer that there is some invariable 
relation between the two, no doubt, but there is absolutely no 
justification to restrict this relation to causality and identity 
alone. Moreover, such doubts are possible even in the case of 
causality, why should smoke issue from fire alone and not from 
water ? If uncontradicted experience be the answer, the Naiyd^ 
yika also can point to this unoontradicted experience of concomi¬ 
tance in agreement and difference as evidence.^ 

The Buddhist in reply observes that mere concomitance in 
presence and absence cannot constitute sufficient evidence of its 
invariability; unless the contrary possibility is debarred by a 
reduciio ad ahmrdum doubt will persist. And the reductio ad 
dbsurdum can arise only if the relation is understood to he one of 
causality or identity, because no other relation can be conceived 
to be invariable and uniform. Mere concomitance is incompe¬ 
tent to prove this invariability. For an instance in point, the 
case of material bodies and the fact of their being inscribable by 
an iron stylus can be adduced. It may have been observed in 
hundreds of cases that material bodies are liable to be ingcribed 
by an iron stylus, but this is no guarantee that it would hold good 
universally and an exception is found in the case of diamonds, 
which though material are not liable to be scratched by an iron 
stylus. As regards the cases adduced by the Naiyayikas, it 
should be observed that there must be a causal relation, though 
indirect, between the two sets of connected phenomena. They 

^ tasmin saty eva bhavanam na vina bhavanaiii tatab I ajam eva 
"vinabb&vo niyamab sahao&ritfi II kimkrto uiyamo ’syi 'amion iti ced evam 
uttaram I tad&tmai&dipak$e 'pi nai Va pral&o nivartate D Jvalaoaj jayate 
dhumo na jalad iti ka gatib I evam evai 'tad iti cet ■ s&bacarye 'pi tat 
samam.tl N. M., p. 12X. . ■ 
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must be co-effects of the same set of causes and conditions, other¬ 
wise the invariability of their relation cannot be explained. If 
the relation of causality or identity cannot be discovered offhand, 
we should conduct researches to find out such relation. It will 
not do to rest content with observation of mere concomitance. 
So long as such relation is not discovered, the universal proposi¬ 
tion can at best be regarded as an empirical generalisation. 

Prof. Carveth Reid has enumerated five cases of Uniformities 
of Co-existence, which cannot be supposably subsumed under a 
wider Principle of co-existence corresponding to Causation, the 
principle of succession. These are as follows : — 

(1) “The Geometrical; as that, in a four-sided figure, if the 
opposite angles are equal, the opposite sides are equal and parallel 

. The co-existent facts do not cause one another, nor are 

they jointly caused by something else; they are mutually 
involved : such is the nature of space.” The Buddhist logician, 
however, has postulated for the explanation of such cases of co¬ 
existence the relation of essential identity. 

(2) “ Universal co-existence among the properties of con¬ 
crete things. The chief example is the co-existence of gravity 
with inertia in all material bodies.” The Buddhist would in¬ 
clude ibis case under essential identity of nature. 

^ (3) Co-existence due to causation ; such as the position 

of objects in space at any time.the relative position of 

rocks in geological strata, and of trees in a forest, are due to 
causes ” The Buddhist has also noticed such co-existence 
between the co-effects of a common cause, as between smoke and 
transformation of fuel, between colour and taste in a fruit.* 

(4) “The co-existence of properties in Natural Kinds; 
which we call the coDstitutioH; defining characters, or specific 

^ ekasftmagryadbinaty&drupade raeato gatih I 

hetudbarm&num&nenA dhiliaendhaDavikfiraTai I . " * 

Quoted in T.S.F., ad41.1425, p. 417. .. 
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nature of such things—oxygen, platinum, sulphur and the other 
elements ; —all these are known to us as different groups oi 
co-existent properties. It may be conjectured, indeed, that these 
groupings of properties are also due to causation, and sometimes 
the causes can be traced; but very often the causes are still 
unknown.** 

(5) ** There are also a few cases in which properties co¬ 

exist in an unaccountable way, without being co-extensive with 
any one species, genus, or order: as most metals are whitish, 
and scarlet flowers are wanting in fragrance.” * 

But the Buddhists would suppose that the source and deter¬ 
minant of concomitance in these cases also must be either 
causation or identity of essence, though such may not be patent 
to our limited understanding. Because if one thing could be 
a condition of another thing without a definitive relation, there 
would be no restriction in inference and anything could be 
inferred from any other thing.” In support of the Buddhist 
position we again quote Prof. Carveth Reid, ** All these cases 
of co-existence (except the Geometrical) present the problem of 

deriving them from Causation ;.and, indeed, if we conceive 

of the external world as a perpetual redistribution of matter and 
energy, it follows that the whole state of Nature at any instant, 
and, therefore, every co-existence included in it, is due to causa¬ 
tion issuing from some earlier distribution of matter and 

energy.*’ “Geometrical Co-existence.is deduced from 

the Definitions and Axioms.” “ When Co-existence cannot be 
derived from Causation, they can only be proved by collecting 
examples and trusting vaguely to the Uniformity of Nature. 
If no exceptions are found, we have an empirical law of consider^ 

able probability.If exceptions occur, we have at most 

an approximate generalisation, as 'Most metals are whitish,’ 

' Op. cii.t pp. 165 66. 

9 gambandbanupapattau ca earvaaya 'pi gatir bbavet. 

T. S., 61. 1423, 
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or * Most domestic cats are tabbies.’’^ The objections of the 
Naiydyikas are refuted by this argument, because without 
causal connexion or essential identity we cannot convince our¬ 
selves of the impossibility of the contrary and this alone is 
determinant of universal concomitance. 

Now, the question arises, what is the guarantee that smoke 
will not abide in a place devoid of fire ? And unless all doubts 
of exception, of the possibility of the particular concomitance 
being regarded as a case of accidental coincidence, are not totally 
removed, the knowledge of universiil coucamitance cannot take 
plice. We have already quoted GaA^e.4a wlio says that doubt of 
universality is removed by a reductio ad ahsurdum of the contra¬ 
dictory supposition in cases where the contradictory is possible. 
But in the case of an Exclusively Affirmative Inference {keval- 
dnvayyanumdna) there is no contradictory and so doubt regard¬ 
ing the subsistence of the probans in the contradictory is 
impossible. Here the reductio ad absurdum is not resorted to, 
because no occasion arises. And in cases where doubt is removed 
on pain of self-contnidiction, there is absolutely no necessity 
of having recourse to this negative reasoning, as there is no 
other doubt to remove, bo knowledge of concomitance of 
probans and probandum unqualified by a doubt or certitude of 
its variable character is the guarantee of the certitude of invari¬ 
able unconditional concomitance. GafigeSa, perhaps, casts a fling 
at the Jaina Logicians who hold that knowledge of the uncon¬ 
ditionality of the probans is always made possible by an appeal 
to negative reasoning (reductio ad ahsurduuiy vipak^ahddhakatarka) 
and this is the determinant of invariable concomitance ; because 
negative reasoning is possible only where there are negative 
instances and is necessary only where there is doubt. In an 
Exclusively Affirmative Inference it is out of the question, as 
there is no negative instance. For example, in an inference of 
the type, 'This is nameable, because it is knowable,’there is 
nothing, which is not knowable, which can be known inasmuch 

’ * Op. oit., pp, 276-76. 
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as if it is known, it becomes knowable. So reduction'to absurd¬ 
ity of the contrary instances being impossible, the universal 
concomitance should be held to be cognised by other means than 
the reductio ad ahsurdum. But the Jainas contend that there 
is no such case as an exclusively affirmative inference, because 
though an actual contradictory may not be in existence, any 
imaginary contradictory will serve the purpose of showing the 
absence of the probans as concomitant with the absence of the 
probandum.' It is curious that Jayanta does not admit 
an exclusively affirmative reason (probans) and thinks that 
negative concomitance is the most satisfying and decisive factor, 
though it may not be actually stated in a syllogism. Mere con¬ 
comitance in agreement is a halting proof. In default of an - 
actual contradictory, the absence of concomitance should be 
stated in respect of an imaginary concept like the rabbit’s horn. 
So no probans can be held to be exclusively affirmative and 
universal, and unconditional concomitance can be proved by 
means of negative argument only, as concomitance in mere 
agreement has no probative value.’ 


^ Vadlndra Pan^ita baa elaborately proved that Ezoluaively Affirma¬ 
tive Inference is an impossible fiction and be bas taken tbe same lioe of 
argument as set forth above. He bas raised an interesting dilemma, which 
reduces tbe opponent to an abaurdity. * Well,’the opponent may argue, 
' when the probans bas no counter-instance (vipakfa), and so exists only 
in the homologous cases, it is a cose of Exclusively affirmative inference.’ 
But ibis is only a pretence. Is tbe counter-instance known or unknown? 
If known, you cannot deny it. If unknown, you cannot assert that it 
is non existent I Vide Mahividyivldamhana, p. 07. 

^ kevalanvavihetu^ ca na kaicid upalabbyate. 

N. M., p. 676, 

Also, na kevalanvayl nama hetuh sambbavaii. Ibid. 

Again, sadhanadharmasya vipak^ad vyivpttim abhidbitsatft sSdhyS* 

bhave sadbanabbovo darfiayitavyab -.yo by avidyamanavipakao hetuh ao'pi 

sutaraih tato vy5vftto bhavati, tadabhavat tatra 'vrtter iti.yatra 'nitya- 

tvam nasti tatra karyatvam api nasti yatha aafiavi^apodav iti. Also, vyati- 

rekaniaoavam antarena pratibandbagraha^anupapatteb- 

^ Op. cit., p. 122. 
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The Jaina logicians further contend that the triple charac¬ 
teristic and the fivefold characteristic of the probans, respectively 
maintained by the Buddhist aud the Naiydyikas as the conditio 
sine qua non of valid inference, are absolutely inane and in¬ 
effectual, because the triple or the fivefold condition, if unbacked 
by knowledge of the impossibility of the contradictory supposi¬ 
tion, cannot be a sufficient guarantee of universal concomitance. 
This can be brought home by a concrete example, * X is certain¬ 
ly of a swarthy complexion, because he is a son of Mitra like 
the other sons of Mitra (who are known to be swarthy).’ In 
this syllogism, the probans ' being the son of Mitra ’ is present 
in the subject X', and so the first condition is satisfied (paksa- 
sattva). It is also a known fact that other sons of Mitra are 
swarthy, and so the second condition Existence of the probans 
in the homologues ’ is fulfilled ; it is also known* that those who 
have not a swarthy complexion are not sons of MitriV, and so 
the third condition, ' absence of the probnns in the heterologous 
cases’is satisfied. But though the triple condition is satisfied 
ill full, the inference is not valid, as there is no logical imeom- 
patibility in the fact of Mitra's son possessing a fair complexion. 

It is, therefore, perfectly reasonable to hold this ‘ logical 
incompatibility of the contradictory supposition' to be the only 
legitimate character of a valid probans, when the triple character 
is absolutely abortive in the absence of this condition and this 
condition alone is found to prove the thesis, though the triple 
character may be absent. The triple character of the Buddhist 
and the fivefold attribute of the Naiydyika are only logical 
offshoots of this condition alone, viz., the incompatibility of the 
probans with the contradictory and ail their cogency and validity 
are derived from this factor alone. So it is only a roundabout 
procedure to regard them as the essential condition of a legiti¬ 
mate probans and sometimes this is misleading and erroneous. 
It is not hifrequently seen that inference is made without any 
reference to the subsistence of the probans in the subject (minor 
term), as for instance the B^bmanbood of the son is inferred 
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from the BrShmanhood of the parents.* And even the Buddhist 
lias to admit that in negative inference, e.g., in the heterologue, 
reference to the subject is absolutely unnecessary. The mere 
knowledge of negative concomitance, of the absence of the 
probans consequent on the absence of probandum, is alone 
necessary in such cases.* The Buddhist, therefore, cannot insist 
that the triple character is either fundamental or universal. 

The Buddhist however has contended in protest that the 
triple condition is the only legitimate ground of universal concom¬ 
itance and, consequently, of inference. The second condition 
'subsistence in homologues’ (sapak^asattoa) does not mean 'mere 
subsistence,* but 'subsistence in homologues, solely and excla< 
sively,’ which is tantamount to its absolute non-existence 
in the heterologues or contradictory instances. And in the 
syllogism in question, the non-existence of the probans, 

* being the son of MitrS/ in the contradictory instances 
is doubtful, as there is no logical incompatibility in Mitra’s son 
being not swarthy. The question of complexion, swarthy or 
otherwise, depends upon other factors, viz.^ food, merit and the 
like and not upon MitrA’s motherhood.® Hemacandrasuri, one 
of the foremost Jaina philosophers, observes in reply to this 
defence of the Buddhist that the Buddhist here completely gives 
up his position when he seeks to put such restriction upon the 
second condition. 'Subsistence in homologues alone, solely and 
exclusively * is tantamount to negation of the contradictory and 
this is our position. We, Jainas, maintain that the probans 
must be shown to be incompatible with the contradictory of 
the probandum in question and this is the only legitimate and 

^ pitio4 ca br&hmauatvena putre brahmaQataauma I ,, 

aarvaIokapra6iddh& na pak^adharmaoi apek^ata ft 

of Kumarila, quoted in Pra. mi., II. 1. 17. 

^ taam&d Tfidharoiyadir^t^te no ’vadyam ib& 'traynb I 
tadabb&ve tu tan ne 'ti vacanad api asAgateb f1 

quoted inT. S. P.i p. 145. 


* T. 8., Ala. 1415-18. 
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self-ffuf&cient condition. And when the Buddhist has to fall 
back upon this negative interpretation, it is legitimate and fair 
that be should take up our position and waive all false allegiance 
to the triple character, simply because it is propounded by 
Digniga and Dharmakirti.* Moreover, the triple character 
as the definition of a valid probans is rather too narrow, because 
it fails to meet the exigencies of such arguments as, 'whatever 
is existent is momentary.* In this syllogism there is no homo- 
logue, as the attribute of momentariness is predicated of all exist¬ 
ent things without exception. The subject or the minor term is 
a comprehensive class including all existents in its denotation 
and the universal concomitance is understood in the subject itself. 
If existence in a homologe was a necessary precondition of the 
knowledge of concomitance, there could not possibly be any such 
knowledge of concomitance between momentariness and exist- 
ents. But the truth of this concomitance and the resultant 
inference form the very foundation of the Buddhist theory of flux. 
The Buddhist logician therefore has got to admit that the triple 
character is not a universal condition.^ 

We have fully refuted the objections of the Naiydyikas and 
proved that an imaginary datum has as much logical value as 
a real object ; and where an actual contradictory ivipak§a) may 
be impossible, the imaginary concept will do duty for it. So 
universal concomitance can be understood only by ruling out 
the contradictory supposition, though the contradictory may be 
a fiction. The contention of the Naiydyikas that there is no 
contradictory of such concepts as ^ knowable,’ 'cognisable,* etc., is 
absolutely devoid of sense and substance. Because, words are 
used to remove a doubt or misconception in the mind of the bearer, 
and not without a purpose; And the use of language finds its 

t atha aapak^a eva aattvam anvayo na sapak^ Battvam eve 'ti cet, 
aatu, 8a tu vyatireka evu 'ty asmanoxatam'aAglkftacb ayftt. vayata api hi 
pratyapipad&ma, anyath&nupattyekalak^aso beturiti. 

r.-,' r . ■ . “i- T * 1-2-12. 

• ifntdrvydpti, 8BNT., p. 110. . " /r 
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justification in tbe removal of such doubt and the like. Such 
propositions as ' colour and form is cognisable by visuaf 
perception,* though tautologous, have still got to be used 
if there is a doubt or misconception regarding this truth. One 
may argue, ‘ there is no reason that colour should be cognisable 
by visual perception only, consciousness is one indivisible entity 
and as such can cognise colour through the auditory sense also.* 
And only to rebut such doubt the former propositon is employed. 
Bo such words as * cognisable,* * knowable * and the like have got 
a definite meaning and this definiteness means tbe exclusion of 
what it is not, viz,^ ‘unknowable.’ The excluded thing may be 
a fact or a fiction. So there is no such thing as a purely 
affirmative concept and consequently exclusion of negative 
instances necessary to bring home the truth of a universal 
proposition is not impossible, as tbe Naiyayika contends.* 

It follows therefore that incompatibility with tbe contradic¬ 
tory should be regarded as the only logical attribute of a valid 
probans and the triple or quantuple character without this is 
powerless to prove the necessary connexion. Tbe Jaind 
Logicians and later on Batuakara^&nti, a Buddhist, call this fact 
* internal concomitance ’ (antarvydpti) as opposed to the 
Naiydyikas who hold that universal concomitance is apprehended 
outside the subject of inference, e.g., in a kitchen and not in the 
bill. This conception of universal concomitance is characterised 
as ‘ external concomitance* (hahirvydpti). The Jainos emphasise 
that the relation of probans and probandum must be a natural 
constituitional relation, appertaining to tbe inherent nature of 
things and so wherever may concomitance be apprehended, tbe! 
concomitance must be understood in respect of tbe probans and 
the probandum per se without reference to the place of occurrence^ 
which is an accidental coincidence. 


^ T. 8., dls. 1160.80. Cf. 'ajfiejaiti kalpitozh kftv& tadvjayacchedena 
jneye 'numfiDam. ' Dignoga, quoted in T. 8. P., p. 359, and Nydyaraindkara, 
p: 605, ad fl. 145,. S. V. 
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Though this doctrine of iaternal concomitahce has 
beeiiestablished by BatD&karasantl with ardour and emphasis, 
and. he has left no stone unturned to reconcile this theory with 
the logical position of OignSga, it is absolutely certain that the 
orthodox Buddhist logicians did not accept this theory for a long 
time to come. On the other hand, the Buddhist logicians 
attacked this doctrine with all the emphasis at their command. 
And this is quite natural, because the doctrine of internal 
concomitance is antagonistic to the doctrine of the triple 
condition of the probans advocated by DignAga and also the 
fallacy of the inconclusive-reason-peculiar-to-the-subject. That 
this was the case can be inferred from the fact that Sfintaraksita 
has attacked this theory as propounded by the Jaina logician 
P&trasvAmin and tried to uphold the position of DignSga. 

PatrasvSrnin argues, * The valid probans is that which is 
incompatible with the contradictory and it is immaterial whether 
thie two examples, positive and negative, are present or not. 
Incompatibility with the contradictory is the foundation of 
inference and if it is present, the triple characteristics are 
unnecessary and if it is absent, these are absolutely futile.1 
^aotarak^ita observes, * let this incompatibility be the determinant 
of unconditional, invariable concomitance. But where is this 
unconditional concomitance apprehended ? Is this relation 
apprehended between the probans and probandum in their widest 
and most general character without reference to the particulars ? 
Or is it understood in the subject under dispute ? Or in the 
bomologue ? Now, in the first alternative, the existence of the 
probandum in the subject (minor term) cannot be proved, 
because the probans is not said to be present in the subject. For 

^ anyathanupapannatvfizh jaaya taajai ’va betut& I 

dr?tAutau dv&v api stain va ma va tau hi na karai^am (I 
anyatbanupapaDnatTazti yasya toaya trayepa kim I 
na ’ayath&nupapaDnatvam yaaya tasya trayeua kim II 

. T. a.. Ak. 1308-68. 
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instance we can point out the concomitance of visibility with 
impermanence, which, though unconditional and invariable as far 
as it goes, cannot prove the quality of impermanence in a word. 
If the subsistence of the probans in the subject is to be expressly 
stated, we get the triple character in full. Because by the 
incompatibility-with-the*contradictory we have got universal 
concomitance both in agreement and difference and from the 
subsistence of the probans in the subject we have the first 
condition. So the Jainas do not gain anything by formulating 
this unitary character, which is nothing but an abbreviated formula 
of the triple characteristics. If however it is supposed that the 
uoiverRal concomitance is understood in and through the'subject 
itself, the employment of the probans in an inference becomes 
redundant, as the existence of theprobandum in the subject will be 
proved by the knowledge of the concomitance. ” The Buddhists 
think that a valid probans is what is not found to be dissociated 
from the probandum in an example. But we Jainas think 
that the probans is wbat is not capable of coming into existence 
without the probandum in the subject of inference. So our 
inference has a double aspect like the man-lion deity, as there is 
in it the room for exclusion of the contradictory (ctpafesatJi/atrffi), 
the condition of arlMpaiti (Presumption) of the Mimdrhsakas and 
the paksasattva (the subsistence of the probans in the subject) 
of the Buddhists. It is an entirely different thing from the 
inference of the Buddhists and the presumption of the Mimamsa- 
kas.’* * But this conception of inference will make the value of 
the probans absolutely nugatory. If the probana cannot come 
into existence without being conjoined to the probandum, then 
the very apprehension of the probans in the subject will entail 
the apprehension of the probandum also, as the probans is 

1 vinS 8&dhyad ad^twys drstiato hetuta '^yate I parair mays punar 
dharmiuy aaambhiifuor vina ’inuoa II arthipattefi ca fiabarya bhaikfavac 
'numftnatab 1 anyad evS 'Dumftnam no naraaimhavad iayaU H 

T.S.P., ad 61. 1888. 
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iiiv’ariably associated with the probandum. And if the probandum 
is not known, the probans also cannot be known, because the 
probans is supposed to be constitutionally associated with the 
probandum and this inseparable relation with the probandum is 
the very life and soul of the probans. Tf however the probandum 
is known by any other means, the probans will have no function 
and value, as the probans is requisitioned only to prove the 
probandum and if the probandum is proved otherwise, what shall 
we do with the probans ?' 

If the universal concomitance is supposed to be appre¬ 
hended in an external example without reference to the subject, 
then, the existence of the probandum in the subject will not be 
proved, because the concomilauce, which is the foundation of 
inference, is not apprehended in its universal reference. So it is 
proved that no inference is possible unless the probans is possess¬ 
ed ofthe triple character, enunciated by Digngga and Dharma- 
klrti.’. And as in subjective inference the probans is reduced to 
nullity in the theory of internal concomitance, so will be in syllo¬ 
gistic argument the statement of the subsistence of the probansin 
the subject; in one word, the minor premise will be redundant. Tn 
a.syllogism, the universal proposition expressing the universal 
concomitance is first stated and then the minor premise, showing 
the subsistence of the probans in the subject, is employed. But 
this would be unnecessary and unjustifiable in the theory of 
internal concomitance, because this theory takes for granted that 
the concomitance is apprehended in the subject and so the sub¬ 
sistence of the probans in the subject would be cognised along 
with, or previous to, the concomitance. The statement of the 
universal concomitance will therefore itself involve a knowledge of 
the minor premise and as such the express statement of the minor 
premise will become redundant. But in the theory of external 
concomitance {bahiroy&pti), the statement of the minor premise is 
necessary, because the concomitance is apprehended outside the 


1 T.S.. 418. 1880-88. 
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.subject in outside examples, e.gf., kitchen and the like, and-if the 
minor premise is not stated, the knowledge of the probandum in 
the subject will become impossible.^ 

In reply to this elaborate charge of the orthodox 
Buddhist logicians, the upholder of interual concomitance main¬ 
tains that all this attack proceeds upon a misconception of the 
nature and process of the knowledge of universal concomitance 
on the part of the opponents. It must be admitted by all that 
universal concomitance is understood without any reference 
either to the subject or to the homologue whatsoever. The 
* advocate of external concomitance holds that inference, is rendered 
possible if it is preceded by a knowledge of the subsistence of the 
probans in the subject (minor premise, paksc^harmat'dindna) 
and the remembrance of the universal concomitance {vydpti- 
;»dna), and this position is fully endorsed by the exponent of 
internal concomitance also. The knowledge of the minor 
premise {paksadharmatd) alone unbacked by a knowledge of uni¬ 
versal concomitance (as in a case of lapse of memory) does not 
lead to any inference. In the circumstances it may be contended 
that whereas the concomitantce with the probandum of the 
probans is remembered in respect of the subject, and as such the 
knowledge of the probandum in its relation to the subject is 
derived from the act of remembrance, the possibility of inference 
as an independent instrument of knowledge is excluded, as its 
f function, namely, the deduction of the probandum, hSiB been 
exercised by memory. If to avoid this contingency it is . con¬ 
tended that the universal concomitance is remembered without 
any reference to the subject, we ask why should the subject be 
ignored or passed over when the universal concomitance is 
remembered in respect of the probans factually existing in the 
subject ? You will have to concede that this concomitance is 
cognised in respect of the universals, say, for instance, the uni¬ 
versal-smoke and the universal-fire, and that the subject or the 

1 A.V.. p. 107. .: 
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bomologue does not enter as determinant factors into this know- 
ledge. On the contrary, reference to the subject or the homo- 
logue would render the probans too particularistic to make 
inference permissible. The subject or the homologue is only a' 
medium of this universal knowledge and cannot be supposed to 
delimit the concomitance to their own individual extent. The 
minor premise, in which the probans is found to exist, has a 
value in determining the incidence of the probandum, but it has 
no function so far as the universal concomitance qua its uni> 
versal character is concerned. Reference to the individual on 
the other hand would only circumscribe the concomitance and 
thus render inference either futile or impossible. Moreover, 
this individualistic reference cannot be pressed as a universal 
characteristic because universal concomitance is known to be 
cognised in negative instances without any reference to a parti¬ 
cular individual as the substratum of such concomitance. If the 
knowledge of the subsistence of the probans in the subject (the 
minor premise) is deemed to be a necessary factor of knowledge of 
universal concomitance the opponent cannot maintain that such 
concomitance is ascertained in the homologue, because the 
knowledge of the minor premise is lacking in this case. And 
if this reference to the subject is insisted upon as a factor of the 
coDcomiiancet then inference will be rendered nugatory, as tbe 
knowledge of tbe probandum in the subject will be derived from 
memory. It follows therefore with irresistible logic that 
reference to the subject is unnecessary in universal concomit¬ 
ance, whether it is held to be cognised internally between 
the probans and the probandum or externally in an outside bomo- 
logue and so inference has a scope and a function assured in the 
doctrine of internal concomitance much to the discomfiture of the 
opponents. 

The interests of subjective ratiocination ($v&Tthdnu7ndna)t 
we have seen, are not in jeopardy in the theory of internal con¬ 
comitance. The probans has a utility of its own and so infer¬ 
ence is not jettisoned. And the contention of the opponent that 
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the statement of the minor premise, showing the subsistence of 
the probans in the subject, will be useless in syllogistic argument 
(pardrthanumdna) is equally hollow and unsubstantial. It is 
urged that the customary form of a syllogistic argument is that 
the universal proposition is stated first and then comes the minor 
premise. In the theory of internal concomitance, the universal 
concomitance is known in the subject and so the knowledge of 
the subsistence of the probans in the subject being an antecedent 
condition of knowledge of universal concomitance, the statement 
of the universal proposition will carry with it a reference to the 
subject and so the statement of the minor premise will be redun> 
dant and useless. Nay, the statement of the probans will alone 
be sufficient, as the probans, by virtue of its concomitance with 
the probandum, will induce a knowledge of the probandum.^ 

In reply to this contention of the advocate of external con¬ 
comitance, the adherent of internal concomitance observes that 
the order of syllogistic premises has nothing to do with our 
subjective experience. Whatever be the customary arrangement 
of propositions in a syllogism, we have nothing to quarrel with. 
Because, after all, it is a question of arrangement of words, and 
words have no bearing on objective facts and much less on conco¬ 
mitance and the like, which are relations of facts. Words are 
employed only to indicate these factual relations and so verbal 
order has no essential relation with factual order and the order 
of our ratiocinative process.® Whatever be the arrangement 
of premises, the knowledge of the probans subsisting in the 
subject is the first step in the ratiocinative process and thp the 
universal concomitance is ascertained by a reductio ad ahsurdum 
of the contradictory proposition. And this is exactly the 


I tadbbSvahetubhavau hi tadavodinab I 

vyfipyete vidusarh vooyo betur eva hi kevalab II 

P.VS.V., ad m. 98. 

3 saktasya silcakam hetor vaco 'saktam api svayam. 

A. Vy&. 8., p. 108. 
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psychological process involved in all cases of inference irrespective 
of the order of propositions in a syllogism. Moreover, the syllo¬ 
gistic order is not the same in all schools of thought, and if the 
order of ratiocination is made contingent upon the verbal order, 
there will be no uniformity in inferential knowledge as a psycho¬ 
logical fact. The statement of the minor premise is therefore 
not redundant in the theory of internal concomitance. 

In the opponent’s view, too, the probans is first cognised 
and then its concomitance with the probandum is apprehended 
in the externally found homologue. Such also is the case in the 
theory of internal concomitance. The probans is first cognised 
in the subject and then the concomitance is arrived at by its own 
proof; viz., the reductio ad absurdum of the opposite thesis. We 
therefore hold that invariable concomitance is a factual relation 
inherent in the probana and the probandum and is arrived at 
internally, that is to say, without reference to an external bomo- 
logue or the subject. It may be contended that in an 
external example the probans and the probandum are seen to be 
associated together and so their concomitance is easily appre¬ 
hended. But these two are not found in association in the 
eubjeot and so their concomitance cannot be comprehended. 
But this contention blinks the fact that though found in associa¬ 
tion, the two facts are not correlated as probans and probandum 
in an external example and this correlation is understood after 
the comprehension of their concomitance. Moreover, this co¬ 
association may be pressed only in cases like that of fire and 
smokci but the case of the concomitance of existence and 
momentariness is not a matter of perception. In this case at 
least the reductio ad ahsurdum has to be appealed to as proof of 
the concomitance of the two qualities. There can be no diffi¬ 
culty, therefore, for the concomitance being comprehended in the 
subject. Again^ observation of co-association can be of little 
avail. . If such observation had any efficacy, we need not have 
waited for a number of instances, as each observation is abso¬ 
lutely alike and non-distinct from the other and there being no 
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special virtue in a mere repetition of the instances, the first 
instance should have been sufficient for the purpose. Mere 
observation of co-association cannot be regarded as an adequate 
security of invariable concomitance and its failure in the case of 
diamonds and the fact of inscribability can be adduced as an 
instance in point. It must be admitted that unless and imtil 
the contrary supposition is barred by a reductio ad ahsurdum, 
there can be no assurance of invariable concomitance and this 
fact alone is sufficient and necessary. 

SAntarak^ita contended that if the universal concomitance 
is not apprehended with reference to the subject, the probans 
will fail in its probative value. Because this would only mean 
that the subsistence of the probans in the subject would not be a 
necessary condition and the consequence would be that word 
could be inferred to be perishable on the ground of visibility. 
But the objection is neither sound nor fair. There is no invari¬ 
able concomitance between visibility and impermanence of word 
and so no inference is allowed, and reference to the subject has 
nothing to do with* it. Furthermore, the statement of the 
probans endowed with invariable concomitance can only prove 
the probandum in any and every possible subject, but the parti¬ 
cular subject has got to be mentioned for determinate reference. 
The objection that the statement of the subject will make the 
probans useless has already been refuted. Neither can it be 
urged that in the absence of pak^adharmatd, an inference would 
be legitimate on the basis of a probans existing outside the 
subject, bex^ause the occasion for debate cannot arise unless the 
probans is apprehended in relation to a particular subject.^ The 

^ ssiddhe dharmiuab (ul 7) sattve vivadacavataratah 1 
tatra siddhasya oa vyaptigrahaue, B&dbyadbarmiui I 
yyaptigrahah kathach na ayad dr^tante 'pi ca va bhavet U 

A. Vy5. Sa., p. HI. 

Also, B&dhyadbarmadb&raaandebapanodaya gamyamanasya 'pi pakaaaya 
vacanam. F. M. &., III. 29i 
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subsistence of the probans in this subject is an implied fact. 
It follows therefore that reference to an external example is 
absolutely"; redundant and unprofitable, because invariable 
concomitance is comprehended only when the contrary supposi* 
tion is absolutely barred out and so long as this does not occur, 
a thousand instances of co->a8SOciation will not help us in 
the least.* 

Nor is there any logical necessity for the statement of the 
example in a syllogistic argument, and the omission of the 
example on the other hand will make the syllogism scientific 
and less cumbrous. The example is usually tagged on to the 
universal proposition, the major premise, but there is no logical 
or psychological warrant for this addition of a superfluous and 
otiose adjunct. It may be contended that if universal concomit¬ 
ance is comprehended in the subject of inference and not in an 
outside example, say kitchen, then the probandum will be 
proved in the subject along with the concomitance by the proof 
of the latter and an appeal to the probans will be superfluous. 
The result will be that ^ inference ' as an independent proof 
will have no scope, as the predication of the probandum, for 
•which it would be in request, would be accomplished by the 
knowledge of universal concomitance and its proof. But if the 
said concomitance is held to be cognised in an outside example 
without any reference to the subject, the adduction of the probans 
will have a meaning and a purpose for bringing home the predi¬ 
cation of the probandum in respect of the subject and inference 
will have its own sphere of action. Our reply is that if the 
probandum is proved by means of the instrument of universal 
concomitance and resort to inference is, thus, rendered unneces¬ 
sary, we have nothing to complain about. On the contrary we 
have every reason to congratulate ourselves on the positive gain 
and the economy of logical procedure that we are relieved of the 

** • * b&dbakat tadasidhbi^ ced vyortho beivantaragrabab i 

A. Vya. Sa., p. 109. 
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necessity of having recourse to the probans. It is not an obses- 
sion with us that we shall have to resort to the probans at all 
events. We must have courage to throw away this convention, 
if there is no sanction of logical necessity behind it. And if the 
probandum is not so proved of the subject by the instrument of 
universal concomitance, the probans will not be superfluous 
and inference will have its vested rights preserved intact. 
That such is the case has been proved beyond cavil or doubt in 
the foregoing paragraphs. So there is absolutely no cause for 
this consternation about our theory of internal concomitance.' 

Neither can reference to an example be needful for the com¬ 
prehension of concomitance, because the reductio ad absurdum 
of the contrary supposition is alone sufficient for the purpose. 
Nor can it be in request for the attestation or verification of 
the same, because concomitance has reference to universal and 
examples being individual instances can have no relevancy in 
that respect. Nor again can it be supposed to be necessary for 
recalling the fact of concomitance to memory, because the men¬ 
tion of the concomitant probans is the sufficient stimulus for 
that. An example, on the other hand, would raise the spectre 
of doubt, because an example can but serve as evidence of con¬ 
comitance in its own particular case and it does not afford any 
guarantee for its universal truth. If to lay this spectre you 
think it necessary to state the universal proposition as proof of 
universal concomitance, we submit, let this alone be stated and 
why should the example, an otiose appendage as it is, be tagged 
on to it ? It may be urged that mention of a concrete example is 


i yadi hi dhArmini vyaptifi aiddhyanty eva sSdhy&aiddhim antarbbi* 
vayati, canu labha evai 'fab. vyaptiprasSdhak&d ava pram&n&k eadbya* 
siddbeb sattvabetyap&irayanapray&sasya nirasan&t. na hi vyaaanam evai 
*tal lingfintaraBUsara^am nama. atha na vy&ptis&dbakfit a&dhyaaiddbib, 
natarby antarvyaptau betuyaiyartbyam iti kirn ak&n4akatarataya bahu- 
taram &yasam &yi6aai. 


Ai Vy&. aa., pp, 109-10. 
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neceBsary for bringing home the universal truth to a dull under* 
standing. It may be so, we submit. But in that case, the 
statement of example should be confined within a manual of 
logic and should not be stated in. a logical disputation, because 
only an expert is eligible for debate. Besides, a debate or a 
logical disputation is not the occasion for the instruction of 
pupils, as its objective is only to score a victory by an effective 
refutation of the opponent’s thesis.* It has been contended 
that this admission of the incompatibility of the probans with 
the contradictory and the implied necessity of its reference to 
the subject on the part of the exponent of internal concomitance 
virtually amounts to the postulation of the triple-charactered 
probans advocated by the orthodox Buddhist logicians; and so 
the unitary probans transpires to be but an abbreviated formula 
and the gain is only verbal and apparent. We admit the plausi¬ 
bility of the objection. The triple character is but a corollary 
of incompatibility-with-the-contradictory and the latter alone 
is the validating condition of the so-called triple character, 
which, veitbout this saving grace, becomes but an effete and 
inane adjunct. We therefore regard this factor alone as the 
adequate qualification of the probans and not the triple charac¬ 
ter, which draws all its validity from the former. 

It may be urged that if incompatibility with the contradic¬ 
tory, that is to say, total absence from heterologous instances, is 
deemed the sufficient qualification of a valid probans and subsist¬ 
ence in homologous cases, the second characteristic according 

* na hi tat sSdbyapratipattyartham tatra yathoktabetor eva vy&p&r&t. 
III. 88. tadayinabbavaDi^ayarthaiii va, vipak^a-badhak&d eva tatsiddbeb* 
84. vyaktirOpam nidarfianam. s&m&nyena tu vyaptib. tatrk'pi tadviprati- 
pattav anavasth&nam ayad dr^t^tantarapek^apat. 85. d& 'pi vyfiptismara- 
partbaip tatbavidhabetu-prayog^ eva tatimrteb* 86. tat param abbidhiya- 
m&nam a&dbyafiadhane sandebayati. 87: balavyutpattyartham ca tattrayo- 
pBgame Saatra eva 'aau na v&de 'nupayog&t. 40. P. M. S.', Ob. lU. C/. 
oa hi vadakale 6i^y& vyutpadyab> vyutpannanam eva tatrE ' dbikarEt.' 

L. V. ad III, 40. ibid. 
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Buddhist logic, is not an indispensable coudUion, then there 
•would be no case for the fallacy of Uhe uncommon: inconclusive 
probans’ {osadhdrarMnaikdntika-hetu). The fallacy is:supposed to 
arise when the probans belongs exclusively to the subject (pak^a 
or dharmin) and so does not exist in a homologous instance, 
as for instance, the probans * audibility.’ According to 
Dign&ga, such inference as 'word is impermanent, because it is 
audible’ is not valid, as the quality of audibility is the exclu-* 
sive property of word and its concomitance} with imper¬ 
manence is not: attested in a homologous instance. If the 
testimony of a homologous instance is deemed unnecessary, as 
is done by the advocate of internal concomitance, this argument 
would be legitimate and valid. But this is in e«xpresB )contra¬ 
vention of the position of Dignaga. The Jaina logicians, who 
professed no allegiance to Dignaga, did not regard this discre¬ 
pancy as a case of disloyalty ; on the contrary, they, gloated over 
this triumph over Dignaga for obvious reasons.mThe Jaina 
logicians regarded the above inference as perfectly legitimate and 
valid, because they think that audibility is incompatible with 
permanence, the contradictory of impermanence, and this.incom¬ 
patibility is. the only satisfying condition of .;vaUdity.* But 
Batnakaradanti, who appropriated this theory of internal i con¬ 
comitance-from the/ainos, had to face this charge of treason 
against Dign^a, whose authority he could not disown being a 
Buddhist -by profession. Accordingly he has endeavoured to 
bring it into line with Dignaga’s conception of valid probans ; 
and he has succeeded in doing so. only by explaining away 
Digoftga’s theory of triple character. He observes that the 
doctrine of triple character only emphasises the fact of invari¬ 
able concomitance in agreement and difference and that this 
concomitance in its dual aspect has got to be ascertained to 
ensure the validity of the probans. It is silent and indifferent 
with regard to cases where this twofold, concomitance has to be 
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ascertained. The obvious implication is that it should be ascer¬ 
tained wherever it is possible. If the aspect of agreement 
is ascertained in the subject on the strength of the impossibility 
of the contradictory proposition, there is no ground for com¬ 
plaint. The opponent has got to admit it in such cases of in¬ 
ference as *All that exists is momentary.* In this inference, 
^momentariness* is predicated of all cxistents without ex¬ 
ception and as such there is no homologue external to and apart 
from the subject, where the agreemental aspect could be verified. 
The agreement therefore must be admitted to be comprehended 
in the subject on the strength of the absurdity of the contrary 
possibility. Subsistence in a homologue in and by itself has 
no cogency, unless it is ratified by the absurdity of the counter- 
issue. So the fallacy of tbe uncommon inconclusive probans is 
no fallacy in reality. It has been formulated by the Master only 
as a concession to persons of dull intellect, who labour under tbe 
delusion that concomitance can be ascertained only in an external 
example outside tbe scope of the subject. But this is not 
really so, as concomitance is apprehended in a universal 
reference.^ 

•’ The uncommon probans has been characterised as incon- 
elusive only with reference to these deluded persons. Asa 
matter of fact ,1 concomitance is comprehended without reference 
to tbe homologue and so tbe absence of tbe homologue cannot 
render a probans inconclusive, though it might be uncommon. 
If we probe deeper into tbe question, we shall see that tbe 
probans, 'audibility,* is not only not inconclusive, but also is 
not uncommon either. It has been characterised as uncommon 
only in deference to tbe logical superstition of dull-beaded 
persons. A probans is called uncommon wben^ it is found to 
belong solely and wholly to the subject of dispute;. But in 

* A. Vy&., pp. 112-13: 

asadb&rapatam hetudo^am mudbavyapekBaya I 

abravld agrahad vyapter, nai'vam.aarvopaBamhrtau II Ibid, 
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the case of audibility, the subject of dispute is the perceived 
sound and the probans ' audibility ’ belongs to perceived and 
unperceived sounds alike, just like the smoke-in^tbe universal, 
which is not the property of the hill alone, but also of the kitchen 
and the like. So concomitance in a universal reference,^ being 
cognisable between audibility and impermanence, there is 
absolutely no reason to characterise it as uncommon. An un¬ 
common • probans cannot have a universal reference, and if its 
concomitance is supposed to be comprehended in the subject, 

' which is its only locale, the probandum will be proved of the sub¬ 
ject along with the concomitance and so the probaos will be futile 
as an instrument of inference. In such cases, there can possibly 
be no concomitance and in the absence of concomitance, the 
probans will have a doubtful cogency either this way or that and 
so will be inconclusive. But when universal concomitance is 
possible, audibility should be regarded as a conclusive probans. 
When the subject of dispute is an individual sound, another 
sound will serve as the example and if all tbe sounds are made 
the subject, tbe reductio ad ahsurdum will make an example 
of one among them, though it may not be accepted as a full- 
fledged example. In other words, tbe absence of an undisputed 
example will not operate as a bar. It is seen that audibility 
and tbe like are neither uncommon nor inconclusive. The 
objection based upon this fallacy has no force against the theory 
of internal concomitance and it should not be regarded as conflict¬ 
ing with the position of tbe venerable Master Dignaga. 

We have seen that concomitance is comprehended by means 
of reductio ad ahsurdum of the contradictory thesis and examples 
have no bearing upon it. Reductio ad ahsurdum is a species 
of tarka (hypothetical reasoning) and tarka is not regarded as an 
independent means of proof.* We shall bring this chapter to a 

^ Barvopasamharavati vy&ptib {ibid, p. 113). ' aarvasiDin dharxni^i 
betob sadhyena vyuptipradar^aDarh sarvopasarhb&rab'’ T. S. P., p. 245 
ad 61. 746. 

* Vide infra, the Chapter PrasadganumaDa. 
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close after discussing whether tarka is a proof or not. VStsyayana 
has called it noUproof (apramaf^). It is not a vehicle of certitude. 
It is not a knowledge of the type * this is so and not otherwise.’ 
When; two conflicting alternatives present themselves, tarka only 
shows the incompatibility of one and approves of the other. It 
only reinforces the independent means of truth and as such is 
only ah assistant in the matter of ascertaining the truth. It 
approves the matter of proof and does not prove it.^ Uddyota- 
kara- 'regarded it as a kind of cognition different from doubt 
and certitude alike and has gone the length of declaring them 
fools who subsume it under inference. There is a vital difference 
between the two, as tarka has no reference to the probans or its 
subsistence in the subject {paksadharmatd). Inference is invari¬ 
ably pivoted upon this knowledge of the probans in relation to 
the subjects But tarka is not fettered like this. It may prove 
something regarding a particular subject on the basis of an 
attribute found in the other, as for example in a reasoning like' 
this,-'certainly there are human beings here, because we see 
that horses are used as beasts of burden.’ 'Now> a horse as bearer 
of burden is no attribute of human beings, but nevertheless it- 
signtfles < their existence.* The difference between inference and< 
tarka is, therefore,- very manifest and so they should not be con- 
founded^* ^GaUge^a, too, has characterised tarka as not-proof 
(apTomdnd).^ ■ Thus, the tradition among the Naiydyikas is uni-* 
formly consistent with regard to the neutral character of tarka and 
about its lack of probative value. We have not come across any 
speculation on tarka m any Buddhist work. But Bafnakara- 
^auti always characterised it as vvpak^ahddkakapramdna ■ 

* Ny. bb&., 1.1.40. iattvajaaDavisaj&bbyanujfialoksananugrshabbEvitat? 
prasonnad anantarach pramauaaamartbyat' tattvajflanam utpadyafa; iti. 
U/.'pravrttaaya prayojyasya taddbitopujoliltr anujfia.' Veddniahalpataru, 
p. 70. Abbyanu]fia«approval. 

* N, V., p. 142, and Tfit. tl., p. 801. 

* Taiivacintdmani: Vyaptigrahopfiyaaiddbunta—'tarkasya' pram&na- 
tvat.* 
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proof refuting I the contradictory) and Katnaktrti i treated this 
proof of contradiction as a full-fledged syllogistic argument in bis 
K§anahhangasiddhi. The obvious implication is that it is regard¬ 
ed as a proof and as a species of ioference; In fact> if iarka is 
to be treated as a pramdna, it must be included under inference 
as there is no third proof according to the Buddhist logicians. 
Uddyotakara and Vacaspati Mi^ra possibly bad these Buddhists 
in view when they characterised this identification of tarka with 
inference as a delusion. The Jain'as however regard it as a 
separate pramaria, 

Hemacandra Suri has fully refuted the views of the Naiyayi- 
has on tarka. The Naiydyikas cannot regard tarka as a separate 
pramdna, because that would contradict their'doctrine i of four 
pram&nas. Nor can they- subsume it under inference, as 
inference is contingent onUbe knowledge of universal concomit*' 
ance and for this'‘the accepted pramd 90 j have no competency. 
They have ito requisition tarfco, but to make ■ it Consistent 
with their central epistemological doctrine of four pramdt^s, 
they give it a balNhearted recognition. Older Naiydyikas 
hold that perception, reinforced and supplemented by tarka, 
is competent to visualise the' universal concomitance. But 
this doctrine is the result either of confusion or of wilful 
perversion. ‘'Mere perception is incompetent to envisage the 
concomitance and it is presumed to acquire the' competency 
only when tarka aids and informs it. Is it not fair and legi¬ 
timate therefore to give tarka the credit and the glory for this 
generalisation, which perception by its very constituti<Hi and 
nature is incapable of arriving at ? Perception is generated by 
the impetus of sense-data upon our sensitivity and is absolutely- 
delimited to the same, being destitute of ratiocioative faculty. 
Tha Naiydyika Is guilty of a dual injustice and this only to 
maintain a pet superstition. He gives credit to perception 

which it does not deserve and denies it to tarka though it is its 

rightful due. The Naiydyika would plead that he does so because 
tarka has no validity of its own. But Ibis is a mere dogmatic 
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assertion and has no logic in it. Why should it be invalid? 

It has all the incidents of validity in it, to wit, (1) absence of 
discrepancy with fact and ('2) a legitimate object in the shape 
of universal concomitance. To dub it invalid despite these 
two characteristics of truth and validity betrays a wilful perver¬ 
sity that will not bow to reason. So tarka must be given an 
honourable niche in the palace of pramams. It is the 
instrument of knowledge .of universal concomitance and 
• perception and the like do but give the. occasion for it. The 
Naiyayikd only puts the cart before the horse when he seeks 
to throw tarka into the background, supposing it to subserve as 
a vassal the interests of the false master, perception. But the 
. truth is in the contrary version.* 

We have seen that the doctrine of antarvyapti (internal con¬ 
comitance) is originally the creation of/oina logic and the doc¬ 
trine has been supported and accepted by Jaina logicians from 
beginning to end, from Siddhasena DivSkara* of the 6th century 
down to Hemacandra Suri of the 12th century, to name only 
two masters. SSntaraksita has made frantic attempts to refute 
this-doctrine and this was natural and inevitable, because the 
doctrine is, we have seen, antagonistic to the doctrine of triple 
probans and the fallacy of the uncommon inconclusive reason, 
propounded by Digniga. Jayantabhatta refered to this doctrine 
of antarvy^ptii but his presentation of it is not in consonance 
with the orthodox view.® Moreover, he is silent as to the , 
exponents of this doctrine, as to whether they are Buddhists 

^ PramaMmim&^sSvrtii 1 2.5. 

* Vide Hiiiory of Indian Logic, see Jaioa Logioions. 

* Jayanta says that uoiversal concomitanoe is a relation of univorsala 
and when the same is comprehended in reference to a particular subjeot, 
it is designated aa internal concomitance. To take a concrete case, when 
fire is inferred in a hill on the strength of the concomitance c'^mpreheoded 
outside tbe hill in a forest and the like, the concomitance in the 
forest is called external concomitance. Again, this very conoomiiance 
is regarded as internal concomitance, when fire is inferred at some other 
time in that very forest. Bub Jayanta’s representation-is not in conformity 
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or JainaB,^ L ater od Batnakirti * and his worthy disciple, 
Katn&kara^Anti, more fully than the former, adopted this 
doctrine and incorporated it into the corpus of Buddhist logic. 

with the coQceptfoQ of aniarnyUjiii seb forth above. It ignores tbo 
supreme fact of importance in anlarvyUpti that the concomitance is 
oomprebendi'd by means of the reductio ad absurdum of the contradictory 
supposition, vts., the existence of smoke in a fireless place. It fails to 
recognise that antarvydpii is not a relative concept, but an absolute relation 
betiveen two universal^ without any reference to the subject, possible or 
actual. When, this coocomitaooe is cognised, there is no possibility of a 
contradicted or counterbalanced reason, for which Jayanta pleads so 
energetically. So the position of the antagonist, that if the ooncomitaoce of 
coldness ani being a product is apprehended to the exolusion of fire, which 
though a product is not cold, thou ahiaroydpti will not have been cognised, 
stands. 

yadi tv analam utsrjya gba^^av anvayagrabsb 1 
na 'ntarv}aptir grhirA sy&t sudbyas^dbanadbarmayoh I 

N.M., p. no. 

Cf. samaoyena ca vyaptir grbita satl si^adhayi^itadbermyapek^yacb 
sai 'va 'nturvy&ptir ucyate. jai 'va ca DagalagnSnumanasamaye tadvys- 
tiriktak&nt&rudipriidedavartiQl abhub sai ’va kalantare kantaravartini vabobv 
anumiyamane ’ntitrvy&ptir avati^^h<^^o> Ibid., p. 111. 

* Batnakirti ha^ not expressly advocated the claims of antarvydptu 
but he bas adopted tbe exact principle on which it is based and also the 
same line of argument as found in Babnakara^nti’s monograph. He 
expressly declares that the concomitance of ' existence * (saffna) with 
' momei^tariness* {k§a^ikatva) is not attested by perception in tbe familiar 
exaipple, pbafa (earthen jar). Tbe concomitance is proved by means of 
Prasanpa and Prasahgaviparynya, which two are oases of inference 
{anumdna). He also admits that the universal ooncomitaoce is capable of 
being comprehended in the subject of inference provided tbe arguer bas the 
energy;to appeal to the evidence at every step. In this case, reference to an 
outside example is unnecessary and uQpro6table. Cf. anumanuntaram eva 
prasafiga-prasaAga-viparyayatmakarb gba^ kfanabbafigaprasadhakam pra 
m&nSmtarm aati. 8BNT., p. 21. 

Also, nanv abbyam (prasaAga-prasaAgaviparyay&bhyam) eva pak^ 'pi 
k^apabbafigaaiddhir astv iti cet, astu, ko do9ab yo hi pratipattu prati- 
vaatu yad yadb yajjananavyavaharayogyaqi tat tad& taj janayat! 'ty&dikam 
upanyasitum analasastosyatata evak9a];iabbaAga8iddbil^. Ibid, p. 26. 
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We have seen that Ratn&kara^anti • has made i bold and almost 
fraatlc efforts to reconcile this doctrine with the fundamental 
logical position of DignSga and his followers. It is a truism to 
say that the world is much indebted to the Buddhists and Jainas^ 
whose logical and philosophical contributions have distinctly 
extended the frontiers of human knowledge. It will be nothing 
short of folly and perhaps madness to form an estimate of the 
development and worth of Indian logic without a close and serious 
study of the Jainaimd Buddhist works still available to us. 

Reference : 

1. Ny&yasdtra. 1-1-5 ; 1. 1. B8-40. 

2. Do. Bhusya of Vatsyayana. 

8. Nyuyavarttika of Uddyotakara. 

4. Do. Tutparyatika of Vacaspati Mi4ra. 

5. rTattvaaaAgraba of Saotaraksita. 

6. Do. Pafijika of Kamala4Ua. 

7. Parlk$amukbasutra of Mauikyanandi^ 

8. Do. Lagliusutravrtti of Anantavirya. 

9. Pratna^amlmumsil of Hemaoandra SQri. 

10. Slokavartika—>aiiucnuaapariocheda of Kumarila. 

11. VakyapadLya, Ch. I, of Bbartrbari. 

' 12. MabavidyuvidAaobaoa of Vadindra (G. 0. 8.). 

IS Antarvyaptiaamarthana of Batnakara^^ti. 

14. K^aQabbaAgaaiddbi of Batnakirti. 

15. TatUacintama^i of Ga^ge^a. 

N.B.—The term antarvydpti which we have rendered in English as 
internal concomitance, may be more happily expressed aa 'lotriosio 
Determination^ following Dr. McTaggart. Of. If it ia true that, whenever 
something bae the quality X, something h^s the quality Y, this involves 
that, bes’dea the-relation between the two propositions '‘something has the 
quality X” and "something has the quality Y," there is a relation between 
the qualities X and Y.- I propose to oall thii relation Intrinsic Determina¬ 
tion.The quality X will be said to determine intrinsioally the quality 

Y whenever the proposition that something^ has the quality X implies the 
proposition that something has the quality Y." The Nature of Eziitence, 
Gh. XU; p. 111. 



CHAPTER XXV 

PRASAi^GANUMANA , ' • 

In view of the importance of Prasangdnumdna as a logical 
weapon used with telling effect in the philosophical literature of 
medieval India and in view of the divergence of opinion regarding 
its validity as an instrument of knowledge, we propose to give an 
exposition of the nature and function oi prasangdnumdna. It is a 
hypothetical negative argument devised to point out logical defects 
in the position of the adversary. The word ^ prasanga ' has been 
given as the synonym of * tarkd ’ by Vacaspati Mis'ra and ‘ tarka,* 
though included in the list of the sixteen logical categories 
enunciated in the first aphorism of the Nydya^uira, is not regard¬ 
ed as an independent instrument of valid knowledge by the 
Naiydyikas. It is regarded as an indirect proof, requisitioned to 
strengthen the desired conclusion by showing that the contradic¬ 
tory is not a supposable alternative. Tarka has been defined by 
Jayanta as “Presumptive evhlence in favour of one of the 
two doubtful alternatives by showing the reason conducive 
to the establishment of the thesis.** * “In tarka, or indirect 
proof, we start with a wrong assumption and'show how it 
leads to absurdities ............ The admission ■ of a false minor 

necessitates the admission of a false major,”® “The older 
Nynya admits eleven kinds of ^tarka which the modem r^uce 
to five, of which the chief is the reductia ad ahsurdurtt, called 
pramdr^-hadhitdrtha-prasanga. The other ‘ four are' dtmdifaya^ 

^ *Bandigdhe *rthe 'nyftiarapakatoqlcOlak^ri^adarfan&ttasniinaamblia- 
yanapratyayas tarkab.' N.M.,p. A * - . * 

. '9 ~ VideVioi, Badhakrishnaa'a Indian PhiloBOphy, 'Vo\. U, y. 114. 

C/; 'ea cSyaih tarko vy&pakftbh5yavattvena nir^fce-dharmiui vyfilpyaayi 
Ttwy&rpp&d vyapakasy&.’hSrySropalakWab' -{C.- K.- TarkilaAkAra's tIkftCa 

p,-6);..'. . . . — . 
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or ignoratio elenckii?); anyonydiraya, or mutual dependence ; 
cakraka, or circular reasoning, and anavastkd, or infinite 
regress. Even the reductio ad absurdum is regarded as a case 
of fallacious reasoning, since it derives a conclusion which is 
absurd.*’ Prasangasadluim can be subsumed under the last 
variety of iarka^ mz., the * reductio ad absurdum,* subject to a 
necessary qualification. Prasafigasddkana differs in a very 
material respect from ‘ reductio ad absurdum,' viz., that whereas 
the latter is requisitioned to prove the justice or correctness of a 
particular syllogistic argument by showing tbe contradictory 
supposition to be false, the former is employed for exactly the 
Opposite purpose. According to modern Nydya * reductio ad 
absurdum* has a twofold utility; first, it serves to establish 
the universal proposition, the major premise, in which' the 
fnvariable concomitance of the middle term with the major term 
fs enunciated (uySpttprdAafca); secondly, it serves to- prove the 
correctness of the conclusion established {vi^ayapariiodhaka). 
The last variety corresponds to the * reductio ad absurdum* oi 
European logic, which ** consists in showing that the supposition 
of tbe contradictory of the given conclusion is false and so, by 
opposition, the given argument is correct.” The logical proce¬ 
dure is the same, viz., showing the absurdity of tbe con¬ 
tradictory supposition. The logical principle and procedure 
are also the same in the case ot prasangdnumdna and tarkor ; 
the difference lies in the application. IHie former is employed 
for demonstrating' tbe falsity of ‘a given argument—thereby 
showing tl^e logical necessity of the contradictory position being 
accepted. In fact, prasangasadkana can be included • under 
^'pratibflndhi,* a variety of tarfca enunciated by older Naiydyikasi. 

The ordinary rule of debate requires that the middle term 
must be acceptable to both the parties {ubkayaaiddha) uid that 
thq pjrobandum ((sfldhya) must be' a fttpt, 'But the requisite 
cojLcJi^ions of proidnganuwna are.; that (1) the pwbahs 
.is fftl^ei'aQd<.^sum$d,for argument's on the statement of 
the opponent and is not accepted as tiue.Jby]tbq<aKglJyg£:(V!^d^} 
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himself, and (2) consequently the probandum is a false issue, 
which is forced upon the adversary ; (3) the main impli( 5 ation 
of such argument is of course the truth of 1ihe contradictory 
position, which decisively invalidates the assumption of the 
adversary. This form of argument has been very frequently 
employed with advantage by Buddhist philosophers against their 
adversaries. It is, however, significant that Dharmaklrti in his 
Nyayahindu is very emphatic on the point that the probans 
must be approved by both the parties in a debate. He has, 
therefore, included in his catalogue of fallacious reasons those 
middle terms which are not accepted by either of the parties 
(uodin or prativHin). It is plain, therefore, that prasanga-hetu 
(a falsely assumed middle term) has no place in the scheme of 
Dharmakirti’s logic, and probably also in DignSga’s system,’ 
which has been mainly followed by Dharmaklrti. In the 
Ny&yapraveia and the Hetutattvopadeia of Jitari also,’ a middle 
term, which is not approved by common consent, has been 
declared to be a fallacious reason. 

Although the attitude of the orthodox Buddhist logicians is 
not friendly to such forms of argument, it is not undeniable that 
it has played a very prominent part in the evolution of philo¬ 
sophical thought in India. Candrakirti, in the course of bis 
comments on the first verse of the Madhyamika K&rikd 'of 
NAgarjuna, has taken elaborate pains to elucidate the M&dhyii- 
mika's position in logic. Notwithstanding the fact that the 


^ Vide NySyamukhaf translated into Englisk trotn the Chinese version 
of the same by Proi. G- Tucoi. It is gratifying that the present writer's 
conjecture has heen cohfirmedi as Dign^a is insistent on the middle term 
being iiocepted by common consent. 

^ The Heiutettvopadstfa of Jitari is lost in the Sanskrit original, but 
H has heen reconstructed from Tibetan by my pupil. Mr. Dorgacbarao 
Ghatterjee, M.A., P.R.S. The constructed text with the Tibetan version and 
copious critical notes and an informing introduction is ready for printing; 
When published, it would be welcomed as a really teholariy woHc. 
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metaphysical position of absolute scepticism,'' which lie adopts, 
precludes him'from admitting the truth of, and so advancing 
at his own initiative, any of the premises of a syllogistic 
argument, the Mddkyamika can, Candraklrti argues, refute 
the arguments of his antagonists without prejudice to his 
philosophical predilections by the aid of Prasangdnumdna. 
He, however, declines to be committed to the necessity of the 
contradictory proposition being established, as a M&dhyamika 
cannot have ex kypothesi any position of his own. He thinks 
that his duty consists in showing contradiction in the adversary's 
position and not in proving any particular thesis of his own. 
in fact, he has no thesis in philosophy save and except that 
nothing can be proved.* A divergence of opinion regarding the 
necessity of the contradictory position being accepted, which 
is the third condition of prasanganumdnaj seems to have been 
responsible for the two main divisions of Nagfirjuna’s followers 
into the pTosangika and Svdtantnka schools, the latter insisting 
on the necessity of independent arguments for the refutation of the 
contradictory implication of a prasangdnumdna. So in this respect 
the historical importance of prasangdnumdna cannot be over- 
.estimated. Sridhars in bis Nydyakandali makes mention of 
prasangasddhana which is the same thing as prasangdnum&na, 
sddharia and dnumdrui being synonymously used. He says 
“ Prasar^gasddhaiia is not employed for establishing one’s thesis 
but for bringing home an undesirable contingency in the oppo- 
*nent’8 position. And an undesirable contingency can be brought 
home by means of the data which are admitted by the opponent 
himself. It is not necessary that the argument, in order to be 
valid, should be recognised as valid and true by the arguer 
himself. The opponent cannot make a grievance of it and jrefuse 

t&ta^ ca parapratijaaprati^edhamutrftphiilatvat prasaUgapada^ 
aaaya n&ati praaaftgaviparyayapaUih. tatha ca 'caryo bbuyaaS praaaU- 
g&pattimukhenai ’va parokt&ni mr&karoti sma.. Vide Prasaiinapadd of Candra¬ 
klrti undot Zar. I of M. E., p. 6 (B. T. S.). 
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to be convinced, though he himself admits every word of the 
argument to be true." * 

S&ntarak^ita, who is believed to have flourished in the 8th 
century, and his disciple, Kamalaslla have made use of prasa^ 
gdnumUna in several places in the Tativasaiigtaha and the Pflfljtfed. 
In course of refuting the Miwdwisd argument that the Thedas 
are eternal and self-evident truths, as they are not the handiwork 
of any human author,* Sintarak^ita points out that the Vedas 
would become unmeaning, if they were independent of an author, 
as the truth or-falsity of a statement is relative to .the veracity 
or mendacity of the speaker, and the speaker being absent, the 
truth or otherwise of the Vedic statements would become impos¬ 
sible of ascertainment. Kamala^ila in his PaHjikd observes in this 
connexion that the argument (of Santarak^ita) is a prasahga- 
sadhana and not an independent argument, as the conclusion is 
obviously contrary to experience (the Vedas having a determinate 
meaning), and the reason, akarfrfeattia (independence of human 
authorship), is not approved by both the parties. But these 
two contingencies are allowable in a hypothetical argument of the 
type of reductio ad ahsurdum} 

The NaiydyikaSt however, do not subscribe to the aforesaid 
position of the Buddhists. They do not recognise prasangasQdhana 
as a logically justifiable form of argument. They are insistent 
in their demand that the middle term must be a real datum, 
attested by experience and approved by both the parties and not 

1 prasaAgapadsnafl ca na svapakseafidhan&yo 'padiyate, kintu paraaya 
’ni^t^padanfirtham. paranistap^Miafi ca tadabhyupagamaaiddhair eva 
dharmadibhil? fiakyam apSdayitum. tatra pramapena sTapratUir anapeksa- 
piyi ; na hy evam parah pratyavaathatum arhati tava ’siddba dharmlidayo, 
’ham.avasiddhegv api tesu pratipadya iti. N. K., p. 197. 

' * prasaUgasadhanam etad drastavyam, anyatha hi svatantryena 

sadhane dr^tawodhah syat, tatha hy 'agnihotram juhuyat avarga-kama' 
ityadivikyad arthapratlfcir bhavanty upalabhyata eva, na ca dfstam apahno- 
tum 4akyate, na c& 'kartrkatvatn ubhayaaiddham ity aaiddbafi caTietuh 
syat, prasahgaaadhane tu dvayam apy adustam. T. 8. P., p. 487, under 
ill. 1503-3. 
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a mere hypothetical entity. Any infriagement of the above 
dictum will make the fallacy of * unproven middle term' inevi¬ 
table. daOkarasv&miOt an older Naiyiyikaf emphatically avers 
that whether the argument be a hypothetical or an independent 
one, the probans must be attested by one's own personal ex¬ 
perience : otherwise it (the probans) will fail to be appropriate. 
Kamala^fla observes that the penalty of the violation of this 
principle will be the fallacy of unproven middle term.* 

Jayantabhatta, the author of the NySyamafljartt has an occa¬ 
sion to speak of pro^aiipasSdhana in connexion with his animad¬ 
version on Kumftrila for his denial of an omniscient yogin. 
Kumftrila declares that even the supersensuous perception of a 
yogin is not competent to envisage the real nature of dharma 
(duty). Jayantabhatta in opposing Kumftrila says, “ If yogic 
perception be an established fact, your argument is vitiated by 
Self-contradiction ; if it is non-existent, the middle term 
is unproven in respect of an unreal subject (aSrayasiddha). 
You have yourself stated the dictum in rebutting the doctrine 
of subjective idealism (of the Buddhists) that no inference is 
possible from unreal data merely on the strength of other 
people's belief. And as a (supposed) middle term, accepted 
only by the adversary, cannot prove the probandum, so also a 
(supposed) minor term, accepted only by the opponent, is not an 
acceptable datum.* * 


1 gaUltaxasTamin is an older Naiyayika, who ia completely ignored 
in the Brahmanical works except in the Nj/S^amaftfari, where he ia referred 
to only in one place and eo would have been totally forgotten but for the 
quotations of his views in the Tattvasahgraha and the PafLjihd. The opinion, 
referred to is embodied in the following verse: svatantryeua prasaugena 
8&dhanam yat pravarttate I svayam tadupalahdhau hi satyazh saUgacohate 


na tu II 


T. 8., il 614. 


'anyatha by aeiddbatsdosah syat.* T. 8. P., under the above. 
3 -parasamsiddhtunulam ca nanumanaih pfakalpate I 
uhtsm bhavadbbir eve ’dam niralmbaanadu^auam 1) 
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“ It may be argued that it is a case of prasangasadhana 
and prasahga mea.nB the demonstration of a defect in an oppo¬ 
nent’s position by means of the data accepted by the latter... 
But this cannot be approved. Because, prasangas&dhana is a 
form of argument, which is as unreal as a fresco-painting without 
on a wall. Certainly a dissertation on the fragrance or other¬ 
wise of a sky-flower cannot be a justifiable procedure.” * 

The refusal of the Naiydyikas to regard prasai^dnumdna 
as a valid means of cognition stands on a par with their denial of 
tarka as an independent means of knowledge. Hemarandra SQri 
in his Pramdriamlmaihsa and Hatnakirti in bis *Ksa»ahkangd- 
siddhi* have elaborately criticised the Naiydyika position and 
they have made no scruple to declare that the denial of validity 
to. tarka is due to the cussedness of the Naiydyika and has. no 
logic in its support. Without taking sides, we can legitimately 
hold that prasangasddhana has been wielded as a potent logical 
weapon in the tangled controversies of the medieval age and is 
regarded as the only acceptable form of argument by the 
Madkyamika school. Whatever be the logical merits of it as a 
valid syllogistic reasoningj the historical importance of prasanga 
sddhana cannot be underrated by any scrupulous student of 
Indian thought. * 

g&dbyasiddblr yatb& nasti paraaiddbena betuoa I 
tatbai 'va dbarmisiddbatvaib paraaiddbya na yujyate tl 

N. M., p. 102. 

1 tatrai 'tot sy&t prasaUgasadhanam idam, prasabgad ca parapra- 
eidddbya iiaraayft 'ni^t^pidanam ucy8te...nai 'tad evam. 

pra^aAguadhanaiii naoia na^ty eva param&rtbatab I 
tad dbi kudyam vin& tatra oitrakarme 'va lak^yate 11 
na bi nabbabkusumaaya aaurabb&saurabbavicaro yuktab- 

Nj/dpamaft/arl, pp. 102-04. 

^ For a convenient underatandiog of the nature and function of 
proiak^aaddHona as an invalidating form of a^ument we propose to gives 
coDorete illustration in Aristotelian ayllogiatio form as foUowa:— 

(A) The Mitndfhrafca'a argument— 
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All Btatments (bat have no authors orainfaUible. 

Ve^o statements are those that have no authors. 

/. Vedio staiemente are infallible. 

(B) The Buddhist's argument^ 

All statements that have no authors are unmeaning 
Yedio statements are those that have no authote. 

Vedio statements are unmeaxung. 

The syllogism'(B) is a prainligatadhana in relation to the syllogism 
(A), as the Utter (A) is invalidated by the former (B). 

think a word of explanation is necessary for my using the 
terminology of European logic for elucidating the concepts of Indian 
logic. There is a fundamental difference between Indian NySya and 
European syllogism in that the former is not content with formal consis¬ 
tency alone, but insists on the material truth of the premises and the 
conclusion, whereas formal consistency is the only criterion of Aristotelian 
syllogiam. In fact, the whole controversy in connexion with prata^a- 
iddhana would not have arisen st all. if formal consistency bad been 
regarded as the satisfying test of an argument by Indian logicians. But 
my apology for the use of European terms is that they are the ' nearest 
equivalents of Indian logical concepts and in this I have only followed in the 
footsteps of veteran scholars like the late Dr. SHtisbcaodra Vidy’&bhQsana, 
Dr>. Ganganatb Jha, Prof. Sir S. Radhakrisbnan, Prof Stoherbatsky and 
others. The readers nre requested to bear .this distinction in mind .to guard 
against obvious misunderstanding. 


I 
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Negative Judgment 

There is a wide divergence of opinion among philosophers 
regarding the nature and status of negative judgment and the 
problem can be studied with profit by way of division into ah 
epistemological and a metaphysical aspect ; and though these 
two aspects are intimately inter-related, the epistemological 
aspect of the question will be primarily discussed by us and the 
metaphysical aspect will be considered in so far as it will be 
found to be germane to the determination of the negative judg¬ 
ment as an epistemological problem. The Nyiya^Vai^e^ka 
school, at least in its later offshoot, believes in the ontological 
reality of negation as an additional category and the knowledge 
of negation in the primary stage is derived by it from sense- 
perception. Kum&rila does not think negation to be an indepen- 
deDt reality, but only as an aspect of the positive locus in which 
it is cognised. The metaphysical issue apart, the knowledge of 
negation is not believed to be perceptual in character, but rather 
as a kind of experience to be classed apart from the accepted 
modes of knowledge, for which a distinctive instrument of 
knowledge, viz.* non-perception,; is postulated. The Buddhist 
philosopher, so far at any rate as the original formulation is con¬ 
cerned, has sought to derive the knowledge of negation from 
inference. 

Prabhftkara does not believe in the metaphysical reality of 
negation and the epistemological problem simply does not exist 
in his view. Negation according to him is nothing but the 
absence of a knowable fact and the knowledge of negation is but 
the absence of the knowledge of this fact. To take a concrete 
example, the proposition, * there is no pen on the table/ simply 
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means that the pen, an objective fact, is not present and conse* 
quently no knowledge of the pen arises. Ii h ts been argued 
that though the pen is not present, the absence of the pen at 
any rate exists and for the knowledge of this absence, wb:ch is 
as much an objective fact as the pen, we must posit an instru¬ 
ment just as we have to postulate the visual organ for visual 
knowledge. Prabhakara scouts this attitude as uncritical inas* 
much as it seeks to make out that absence of cognition is a 
positive cogniti »n and that absence t»f a fact is the pn s-nee of 
‘k fact—the absurdity of which ts obvious on the face of it. The 
Mfmftmsists of the Bhatta school have, however, laid emphasis 
upon the differences in the modes of knowing and this has led 
them to a different conclusion. According to them the negation 
of a particular object is nothing but a determination of the locus 
and is not anything distinct from it, as the Naiyayikas would 
make out. But though not distinct from the locus, the BkdUas 
would insist upon its being regarded as a character or a mode 
of the locus quite distinct and different from its positive character 
or 'mode. Every reality is believed to be possessed of a dual 
nature—one positive and the other negative. The negative aspect 
is cognised only through reference to a perceivable object felt to 
be uncognised in the Incus, whereas the perception of the positive 
aspect is entirely independent of any such foreign reference, 
^be conditions of negative cognition are thus seen to vary from 
those of a positive fact and this makes the postulation of a 
separate cognitive instrument a necessity. But Prabhakara con¬ 
tends that variation in the mode of knowledge cannot be regarded 
as sufficient warrant for the postulation of a separate cognitive 
instrument (pramana) unless it can be shown that there is a 
corresponding variation in the objective order, which Prabhakara 
refuses to believe.* We shall return to this question at a later stage. 

Kumftrila has given the most careful consideration to this 
problem and it will be found in the course of our enquiry that 

“ * * Bfhati with Paflciki, pp. 118 ei seq. 
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rival philosophers have*totally failed to assail the arguments oJE. 
Kumarila, which have been substantially adopted by them.. The’ 
Buddhist logician had to re-state his position in the light of 
KumArila’s hostile criticism and the Naiyayikas had substan*, 
tially to agree with the latter in bis findings subject to this reserva¬ 
tion, viz., that negative judgment is believed by them to be 
perceptual in nature. To revert to the epistemological problem, 
what the means of our cognition of the absence- of a particu¬ 
lar object, say, a jar? Kumarila gives the answer in the 
following words : the judgment ‘ there is no jar on the ground ’ 
can be arrived at only if we are assured that all instruments ’ 
of cognition, competent to envisage a positive fact, are nqt in . 
operation to cognise the positive fact. This non-operation of 
cognitive instruments is to be regarded as the instrument of the 
cognition of the absence of the jar. To be precise, the non- 
production of the cognitive activity of the subject, further defined 
as the non-perception of a perceptible fact, is here the means of 
cognition and the judgment of the absence is the resultant know¬ 
ledge. Unless the validity of negative judgments be admitted, > 
the mutual distinction of entities would nut be cognised and 
consequently all selective activity, which makes practical life and 
conduct possible, would come to a cessation. But what is the 
means of ascertaining the validity of negative judgments and what. 
again is the ground of this validity ? These questions arise in¬ 
evitably and demand a solution. r,. 

The negative judgment can be proved to be true and va^ 
if it can be shown that it corresponds with an objective factrT-;^ 
in other words, if there is such a thing as negation in its o.wn 
right and not as a subjective construction as the Buddhist and 
idealists would have it. Kumarila therefore legitimately stafits 
with an enquiry into the validity of negative judgment and. 
the question of its conditions and content are discuseed-'af/ei; 
thisi The question of validity is necessarily bound -.up with, 
the iquestioQ of tact, correspondence to which constitutes ^ihe 
truth of a judgment and so a consideration of this metaphysical, 
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problem should not be looked upon as an illogical divagation 
fr6m the logical issue. KumSrila maintains that negation is 
as much a part and parcel of an objective fact as the fact of its 
positive existence. Unless negation be admitted as a necessary 
element in an existent, the distinction of one thing from another 
would be impossible and distinction means negation of what it 
is not, Uefemtnatto e$t negatio. The admission of negation 
as an element in existent facts is not only necessary for distinc¬ 
tion, but its reality is also proved by other arguments. Negation 
is amenable to division into four kinds, viz.t the negation of the 
elect in the cause (prdgahk^a); the negation of the cause in 
the effect (pradhvafiisdhhdva); the negation of things in one 
another, i.e., mutual exclusion (anyonydhhdva) ; and absolute 
negation, e.g., of colour in air {atyantdhhdva). Certainly these 
divisions and classifications are not applicable to fictions. More¬ 
over, the concept of negation is common to all these distinctive 
kinds of negation and so identity and difference are found as ele¬ 
ments in its constitution and this is the characteristic of positive 
facts also. We must therefore accord an objective status to 
negation, otherwise we shall face the risk of denying validity to 
all selective and exclusive usages and the result will be a condem¬ 
nation of all our activity. So negation and a£drmation are 
equally elements in an existent and even when one is perceived 
the other also is felt. Determinate cognition of a thing is 
possible if there is a cognition of the negative element serving to 
separate it from the rest. And the cognition of negation is 
possible only through reference to an existent positive fact, either 
as its object or as its locus. 

Having thus established the objective reality of negation 
Kumftrila now addresses himself to the question as to how the 
knowledge of negation arises. What is the instrument or condi¬ 
tion of this cognition? Is it the same as that of perception, or 
of inference or any other? The cognition of negation cannot be 
regarded as perceptual in character since no relation can be 
conceived between negation and the sense-organ. The element 
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of negation is something destitute of form and colour and these 
are invariably found to be the conditions of perception. The 
philosophers of the Nyaya-VaUe$ika school have postulated a 
relation between negation and its locus, viz., of the substantive- 
adjective type. It is contended that when we negate a pen on 
the table, the table is not regarded simply as table, but as a table 
qualified by the absence of the pen. The absence of the pen 
serves to determine the locus as an adjectival element, and so 
when the sense-organ is connected with the locus, it becomes 
automatically connected with the adjectival element present in 
it and thus the condition of perception being present iii the shape 
of the sense-object contact, the perception of the negative ele¬ 
ment becomes irresistible. But this contention of the Naiydyika 
is inspired more by bis love of a pet theory than by his regard 
for truth. The adjectival relation of negation to the locus can 
be maintained only if another relation can be demonstrated. 
What is the nature of an adjective? It is nothing but what is 
predicated of the subject and a thing can be predicated of another 
only if there is a relation between the two. In the case of a 
negative judgment the negative element is predicated of the locus 
as the subject, as for instance, in the judgment *the table is without 
a pen ; * and if the clause 'without a pen’ is to be looked upon as 
the adjectival factor of the table, it must be shown in what 
precise relation the adjective stands to the subject as ‘its quali¬ 
fying condition. That such relation is the conditio sine qua non 
of substantive-adjective or subject-predicate relation in a judg¬ 
ment vpill be quite manifest from an analysis of other similar 
judgments. To cite concrete examples: ‘The flower is red,' 
‘The man is with an umbrella* and so on. Now, the adjective 
‘red* is predicated of the flower, because there is a factual rela¬ 
tion of inherence between the two. The quality of redness is 
actually present in the relation of inherence in the flower and 
the proposition only states this relation. The other example 
too exhibits the relation of conjunction (sa%oga). In all these 
propositions it is quite apparent that the adjectival element is 
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pcedicated of the subject odIj oq the basis of an actual relation. 
It will not be fair to say that the relation is simply one of subject 
and predicate, substantive and adjective because this relation 
is only secondary to, and derivative from, the original relation and 
presupposes the original relation as its condition precedent. But 
no such relation can be made out to exist between the locus 
and negation and so there is absolutely no raison d'Stre of the 
secondary relation. 

In the second place, the negative judgment being a judg¬ 
ment presupposes the previous knowledge of its constituent terms 
and their relation To revert to our old example, ‘ The table 
is without-a-pen here, the clause Vitbout-a-pen* is predicated 
of the table and this predication presupposes the previous know¬ 
ledge of the predicate. Now what is the source of this previous 
knowledge? It may be said to be perception, because the judg¬ 
ment is at once borne upon us when we look at the empty table, 
according to the Naiy&yika. But the Naiyayika cannot reason- 
ably m&intaia that the judgment is entirely perceptual. The 
knowledge of the table m.iy be derived from sight, but this is not 
possible of the absence of the pen. The Naiyayika posits the 
simple indeterminate apprehension {niroikalpaka) of terms 
as the condition precedent of a perceptual judgment. If the 
negative judgment be perceptual in nature, the percep¬ 
tual cognition of the adjectival term should be shown to 
be antecedent to it. But this is impossil>le in the case of the 
negative term, because negation is intelligible only if it is under- 
shiod as negation of something and as such there can be no 
simple non-relational cognition of it. The Mlm&msist however 
has an easy explanation in his theory of non-perception as a 
separate pramdrta, which is ex hypoihesi believed to be capable of 
giving this relational knowledge of the negative factor. The 
Naiydyika is precluded by his theory of perception from giving 
this .explanation, as determinate perceptual judgment, which 
negative judgment is believed to be, is possible only if there is a 
previous simple apprehension of the adjectival term. But this i^ 
impossible from the very nature of negation. 
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Now what is this nnn^eroeption which is postniated by 
the Mimaihsist to account tor negative judg.nents? A negative 
judgment is formed in the mind when the locus (of 
cognised and the object to be negated is remembered and tbi 
knowledge of absence is purely due to a mental activity and not 
conditioned by a sense-organ.* That is to say, the knowl^ge o 
negation is never sensuous but always mental, ^ha is the 
organon of this knowledge? PArtha.Srathi M.dra elucidates this 
question thus :-‘Non-perceptiun is not mere absence of pe ■ 
ceplion but non-perception of a thing competent to be perceived. 
Xu the locus is perceived and .he object of negation is 
remembered the n m-pcrception, as defined above, sets the mind 
■to activity and the mind so activated produces the 

lat on u^t as a sense-organ functions in reg-ard to its obj^t 

S knowledge of negation seems to follow upon the sense-o gan 
fn uneven and this has caused the NaiynyiU to regard it as 
Isumis But the sense-organ is employed upon tne locus and 
has no competency with regard to negation. The 

follows as tL result of the combination of the two facers the 

locus and the negative clement, which «>t*'hination 

iu the mind entirely unaided by the sense-or^an so far at any 

1»». i- ■»«“«»> b, ...-p.rcpl~ » 

above and the be affiliated 

Wus Tbe negative judgment tn.it louowa » 

locus, i-uo 6 i and not to sense-activity, 

to non-perception as its condition ana noi 

I grhiiva vastusadbhSba* .mrtva ca pratiyoginam I 

u.aaasam naatitajflaaam j&yate •k,aaapaSyay& 11^ ^ ^ 

rr ‘-■-rrr.'.r-1 

vy&priyate. N.R.» ^p- 482-8S. 
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because the latter is incompetent to envisage negation and its 
relation, for which non-perception as the conditioning factor 
has to be postulated. When two factors co-operate to bring 
about a single judgment, the result is to be affiliated to 
that factor alone which is capable of cognising the relation. 
For instance inference is brought about by the co-operation 
of perception of the subject (paksa) and the knowledge of 
invariable concomitance {vycptijMna), But the knowledge of 
the conclusion is not believed to be perceptual in nature, because 
the perceptual cognition of the subject is not competent to en¬ 
visage the relation of the probandum with the subject. With 
equal logic the negative judgment, though produced by the co¬ 
operation of two factors, perception and non-perception both^ 
should be affiliated to the latter, because the relation was incom¬ 
petent to be cognised by the perceptual cognition of the locus. 
The contention of the Naiydyika that negative judgment is given 
by the sense-organ aided by competent non-perception and hence 
is perceptual in character betrays slipshod observation, inasmuch 
as this would lead him to characterise inferential knowledge also 
as perceptual in character—an undesirable consequence in all 
conscience.^ The Naiydyika has been guided by considerations 
of economy to subsume non-perception under perception by 
reducing the former to the status of an auxiliary.^ But why 
should he not extend the economy further afield and reduce infer¬ 
ence to a mode of perceptual knowledge by regarding the condi¬ 
tion of inference as an auxiliary to sense-organ ? 

* yatra hi vi^a^aTi^esyaaambaiidhah pratyak^ab' tatrai ’va viii^ta- 
svarupasya pratyak^atvam, anyatra tu yenal 'va pramaaeoa sambandbagra- 
bapam, tad eva vtSiataavarupasya pram&nam. tatha oa’gQi8ambaiidhasy& 
'aumauikatvat vi^iftarupam ^umaoikocit ity uktam. atrS *py abh&vasaoa* 
bandhasy^ ’bh&vapram&pagaoiyatTad abb&vaviii^tabhQtaladibodbo 'bh&va- 
pramanaka eva. hoc. oit. 

^ tath& ce 'ndriyapam abbbTapratyak^a jananiye yogyanupalabdbeb 
aabakaritamatrepa nirvahe 'tiriktapramapakalpanam anucitam. 

Din., p. 264 (Bom. edn.). 
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We propose now to consider the question whether negative 
judgment can be equated with inferential knowledge. Now 
non-perception has been included by the Buddhists in the 
list of heitis (probanses) and knowledge of negation is 
regarded as the product of the knowledge of this probans—-in 
other words, as inferential in character. This is at any rate 
a 'prima facie plausible interpretation of the Buddhist position 
though we shall find that the Buddhists have given an 
altogether different orientation to their solution of the problem 
which is different from the position criticised by Kumkrila. 
If the negative judgment is believed to be reached by inference, 
we shall have to find out the probans. To take a typical case of 
negative judgment, ‘there is no jar on the ground,* which of the 
constituent terms of the judgment may be regarded as the 
probans? The 'jar* is not the probans, as the jar is not cog¬ 
nised and an uncognised term cannot be a probans of any thing. 
The cognition of the jar, on the contrary, would make its non- 
cognition impossible and as a consequence the negative judgment 
will not be reached. Nor can the loca8> the ground, function as 
the probans, as the locus cannot be understood as the property of 
the negation, as a qualifying adjunct, unless negation is known 
to be present, but in that case inference will have no object, as 
negation, the professed objective of inference, is already known. 
Thus there vnll be no minor premise if we seek to make the 
locus the probans of negation. Not only this, the major premise, 
the universal proposition, too, cannot be made out, as the con¬ 
comitance of the locus and negation cannot be proved. The jar 
may be present or absent in the locus aud its presence or absence 
does not make any difference to the ground qua locus. The locus 
may be cognised together with the jar and also independently of 
it in its absence. The relation of the locus to absence of a parti¬ 
cular object is thus seen to be accidental and variable and so 
with regard to absence in general, unqualified and uncondi¬ 
tioned by any object. The cognition of the locus therefore cannot 
be maintained to be the ground of inference of negation. 
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Moreover, the position that negation is always inferred leads 
to contradiction I irrespective of the consideration whether there 
is a competent probans possible or not. Inference is possible 
only if there is a knowledge of universal concomitance of the 
probans and the probandum at its back and if negation is to be 
inferred, its concomitance with a probans has to be demonstrated 
as possible of knowledge. And the knowledge of concomitance 
can be possible only if there is a knowledge of the terms and know¬ 
ledge of negation as a term in universal concomitance cannot be 
reached through inference, as the inference in question pre¬ 
supposes the knowledge of negation in the universal concomitance 
as its condition. In the final analysis the knowledge of negation 
has to be reached independently of inference through the aid of 
some other pramdna and so the position of the Buddhist falls to 
the ground that negation is judged through inference. 

The Buddhist logician however is not dismayed by this 
array of arguments and considers the knowledge of negation 
as capable of a syllogistic demonstration and there is neither 
lack of the universal proposition nor of the minor premise, as a 
competent probans is always found in the shape of non-perception. 
Now, non-perception is not a negation of perception, but perception 
of only one of the terms that are capable of being perceived 
together. For instance, when the jar on the ground is perceived, 
we perceive ‘the jar * and ‘the ground’ together and when the 
jar is absent, we perceive the ground alone; this perception 
of the solitary ground is an act of positive perception and this 
positive perception is construed as the non-perception of the jar. 
The non-perception of the jar is invariably concomitant with 
negation of the jar and the relation constitutive of this invariable 
oohcomitance is found on examination to be a relation of identit^r 
of essence (tdddtmya or svahhdva). The question may be raised, 
how can there be identity between negation and non-peroeption ? 
Non-perception, as interpreted by the Buddhist, is a positive per¬ 
ception and a psychical event, whereas negation is an objective 
fact. How can there be identity between an objective and a 
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subjective fact, between an object and its awareness, unless the 
position of extreme subjectivism is adopted ? The answer is how¬ 
ever simple. The SaufrSntikas believe in the external world, no 
doubt, but they do not believe in the objective existence of n^a- 
tion. Negation according to them is a conceptual construction 
and a logical fiction, and so when negation is predicated, it is to 
be understood merely as the knowledge of negation iasadvyavaUra) 
and not as an objective fact. But the question may arise, that 
though negation be a subjective construction, the awareness of 
negation cannot he equivalent to awareness of a positive fact, to 
which non-perception or, to be precise, competent non-perception, 
has been reduced. The answer is that though perception of one 
of the terms of a complex situation, for instance of the ground- 
surface alone as bereft of a jar, is not numerically identical with 
cognition of negation, still the former has the competency (sogyato) 
to be converted into the negative judgment and this rompetency 
is not anything distinct from the positive perception. The equation 
is between competent positive perception and ne^tive Pigment 
and thus the relation of identity being established between these 
two pieces of knowledge, the inference of negation is ^missible. 
The knowledge of negation is thus not anything distinct from 
the perception of one aspect of a complex situation, of one of 
the several terms capable of being cognised in assi^iation at 
one sweep if they are present together, and this perception hei g 

reveling. If the knowledge of negation were conceived to be 
the abswce of knowledge of a perceptible fact, this would make 
regressus ad infinitum inevitable, as absence, whether o a 
knowledge or of a fact, could be known through competent non- 
perception and that being again of the nature of absence could 
^ known through another non-perception and so on to infinity 
But this objection cannot be advanced against the conception of 
non-perception interpreted as a positive perceptional experience. 


I tasmad ekasya yfi d^tib aai ■ya 'nyadritir ucyate 
,a cS ayatantraaariiBiddhib 8varupai>& ’jadatvatab 11 


T. S . 1688. 
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The Mim&msist is not satisfied with this explanation of the 
Buddhist and regards it only as a pretence and delusioDj which 
will be exposed if the nature of non-perception is subjected to a 
critical analysis. Now, non-perception cannot be taken in an 
unqualified absolute sense, nor can negation be understood 
absolutely without reference to a context, even if such things 
are admitted to be conceivable. The negation to be inferred 
is to be understood as the negation of a particular object and 
this cannot be supposed to be inferred from unqualified non¬ 
perception, because unqualified non-perception is not incom¬ 
patible with the presence of the object to be negated. There 
may be presence of a jar and the absence of a pen and the like 
in the same place. So non-perception has to be interpreted as 
non-perception of the thing, the negation of which is to be 
inferred. That is to say, the absence of a jar can be inferred 
from the non-perception of a jar. But what is this non-percep¬ 
tion of the jar? If it is identical with the perception of the locus, 
say the ground-surface, then there will be no knowledge of 
negation, as the locus is perceived even when the jar is present. 
If you say that this non-perception consists in the perception 
of one of the possibly co-presentable factors, this too does not 
make negation intelligible, as it is not a peculiar characteristic 
of negation that one of the terms is perceived. The perception 
of the term in question takes place also when both the terms are 
perceived. To take a concrete example, the jar and the ground 
are perceived together and if negation of the jar consisted in 
the perception of the ground, the said negation should be cog¬ 
nised even when the jar is present, as the presence of the jar 
does not preclude the perception of the ground. Thus the attempt 
on the part of the Buddhist logician to equate negative cognition 

tatba yai 'vai 'kajfiaQasamsargiQor auyataropalbdhUt sai 'ye 'taraaya 
'nupalabdhir na ta 'polabdhyabhlvo oama kaicid upalabdhiyyatirekepa 
’QUpalabdbiaanijfio 'ati, yatas tasya ’nupalabdhyantarapekayaya 'navasthS 
ayat. y& oa ’aav anyataropalabdbih aa svasamvedyai’ve *ti na 'navastha. 

N. B., pp. 486-87. 
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with cognition of one of the possibly co>presentabIe terms fails 
to explain the raison d’etre of negative judgment and he will 

have to admit that non-perception of the jar means the non¬ 
origination of the perception of the jar. And non-origination 
being a negative fact has to be inferred on the basis of non¬ 
perception and the latter too will be subject to the same difficulty. 
The result will be a vicious infinite series. The same 
difficulty confronts the fact of negation, when its concomitance 
with non-perception has to be understood. Moreover, inferential 
knowledge is generated by the knowledge of the probans endowed 
with triple condition and when non-perception is admitted to be 
nothing but a case of non-origination of perception and non¬ 
origination is not an effect, how can this be considered to be 
generated by the knowledge of the aforesaid probans? Non¬ 
perception therefore has to be admitted as generative of the 
knowledge of negation on its own account without its being a 
logical probans—^in other words, negative judgment is to be 
believed in the last analysis as non-inferential knowledge.* 

Non-perception has been proved to be a separate source of 
knowledge and the possibility of its functioning as a logical 
probans has been totally demolished on the basis of infinite 
regressions to which it leads as an inevitable consequence. The 
same result can be reached through other considerations also, 
calculated to prove the absence of all the conditions of inference. 
The impossibility of the knowledge of universal concomitance 
of non-perception with negation has been demonstrated up to the 
hilt. This means the lack of the universal proposition, without 
which no inference is admissible. But this is not the only 
drawback, the minor premise too (pak^adhannatd) will be found 
to be equally an impossible phenomenon on examination. Now, 
what can be the subject (pak$a or minor term), of which non- 
perception as the logical probans can be predicable? Tt cannot 
be ‘negation,’ because this is the very objective of inference. 


^ Vide. S. V., 61b. 88*44 and N. R. thereunder. 
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Moreover, negation cannot be understood, as has been shown 
above, without reference to the place and time and the object 
to be negated. And if for the sake of argument * negation * as 
qualified by these conditions is admitted to be known as the 
subject of the predicate of * non-perception ’ as the logical 
probans, there will be no matter left for inference to prove, as 
the knowledge of the minor premise will give us the knowledge of 
negation, for which inference would be in request. Nor can 
the locus (of negation) be accepted to be the subject, because non¬ 
perception cannot belong to it, as it is directly perceived and as 
such cannot be thought to be nnperceived without involving self- 
contradiction. Nor can the object of negation, e.p., the jar 
whose negation has to be proved, be accepted to be the subject, 
because no relation can be conceived between the object and non¬ 
perception. Non-perception cannot be regarded as the attribute 
of the object, say, the jar, because the jar is a real objective fact 
and never fails to be perceived when it is present together with 
the conditions of perception. It cannot be contended that non¬ 
perception may be an attribute of the absent jar, because the 
contention is suicidal to the opponent’s position. If the jar is 
known to be absent antecedently to inference, the problem is 
solved and inference will have no subject-matter. It may be main¬ 
tained that the subject is the jar as such without any reference 
to its positive or negative aspect, its presence or ab.sence, and of 
this subject, negation can be proved by a regular syllogistic 
argument; for example,' The jar is not on the ground, because it 
is not perceived though competent to be perceived.* But this is 
only a hoax, simply because the probans, *« not perceived* is an 
unproved assumption and it has been shown how it leads to 
infinite regression. It may be urged that 'negation ’ can function 
as the subject, inasmuch as they are related as subject and 

object negation being known through non-perception. 

But this too will not help the cause of the opponent. The relation 
in question is understood after negation is known through non- 
perception and not before and so it cannot be a contributory 
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factor to the knowledge of negation. Nor can any other type of 
relation be maintained between negation and non-perception. 
Even if it is conceded for argument's sake that a relation is 
possible, still the knowledge of the minor premise, in which the 
relation is stated, will give us the knowledge of negation and 
inference will have no scope.^ The absurdity of the opponent's 
position that negation is known through inference has been ex¬ 
posed thoroughly and the question has been discussed threadbare. 
The Buddhists found themselves in an awkward predicament and 
Dharmottara has substantially admitted the justice and cogency 
of Kumarila's contention by trying to make out a case in favour 
of Dharmakirti. But we shall presently see that his defence has 
served to expose the weakness of the Buddhist position by depr- 
viing it of all logical value. 

Dharmottara was absolutely convinced of the cogency of 
Kumftrila’s arguments and realised that the Buddhist position 
was entirely indefensible as it stood. He therefore tried to give 
an altogether different orientation substantially accepting the 
justice and correctness of EumArila’s animadversions. The in¬ 
terpretation of non-perception as perception of one of the possibly 
associable factors cannot be converted into perception of absence 
and even if it were possible, there would not be a whit of neces¬ 
sity for inference as a medium of the knowledge of absence, 
which is already derived from perception. The absence of the 
effect means the presence of the cause and the cause-as-present is 
known through perception, and so there is nothing to be known 
through inference or any other mode." Dharmottara admits that 
knowledge of the absence of the jar follows upon the perception 
of the vacant ground and so the former should be set down as the 
result of perceptual experience and what is derived from percep¬ 
tual -experience does not sfe'ind in need of being proved by 

1 Op. cit., Sis. 50-C8. 

2 karyadlDgm abhfivo hi bbavo yab kara:a4dina I 
ea ca ’paravivfktStma pratyak^eipai 'va gamyate R 

T.S., 61. 1671. 
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inference. The knowledge of absence or negation therefore 
should not be regarded as inferential in character. But inference 
comes into play when an undisputed pragmatic usage is made of 
this perceptual knowledge. And pragmatic usage of negation 
may be of three distinct, but allied, varieties : firstly, the logical 
conviction that a thing is non-existent; secondly, linguistic usage 
expressing this fact of non-existence through a proposition; 
and thirdly, practical behaviour following upon it. Although 
non-perception is competent to give rise to knowledge of negation, 
the result cannot be susceptible of pragmatic applications unless 
non-perception is reinforced by a knowledge of the competency 
of the object to be perceived, because even imperceptible things 
may escape perception, but this failure of perception is not capable 
of being construed as evidence of their absence. Of course the 
deliverance of perceptual evidence that a particular object is 
absent in a particular context of place and time is competent to 
give rise to these pragmatic uses, but the knowledge of absence is 
placed on a footing of absolute certainty when it is re-certified by 
inference. Thus, the absence of the pen on the table is known 
through perception of the empty table, no doubt. But the 
knowledge of this absence is made absolutely certain when the, 
inferential knowledge brings up rear in the following order : 

* Certainly the pen does not exist upon the table. Were it 
present, it could not but be perceived as it is competent to be per¬ 
ceived like the table.* Though this process of inference does not 
give us the knowledge of an unknown fact, it certainly makes 
this knowledge absolutely free from doubt and as such makes it 
an instrument for practical behaviour and linguistic usage. ^ 

This defence of Dharmottara virtually amounts to a 
confessionof the futility of non-perception as an instrument of 
inference. He has tried to prove the obvious, which KumSrila 
and others have not denied. The main contention of Kum&rila is 
that non-perceptioQ has got to be admitted as an independent 
means of knowledge of absence without being a logical probans 

* N.B.T., pp. 82-84. 
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at the primary stage and this contention is admitted to be valid 
by Dharmottara. The admission of non-perception as an 
independent probans by Dharmakirti has therefore no logical 
sanction behind it and only subserves the interests of percep¬ 
tion. The Naiydyika was fully conscious of the subservient 
character of non-perception and has accordingly relegated it to 
the rank of an auxiliary factor, as tar/ca, which is denied 
independent validity and probative value by them. The attempt 
on the part of S&ntarak§>ita and Kamalaslla to reduce non¬ 
perception to the status of the non-perception of the effect and 
thus to make knowledge of negation as inferential knowledge 
of the absence of the cause from the absence of the effect, has 
equally failed to save the Buddhist position. " The absence of 
_tbe''far,” argues Kamala^Ila, “is proved from the bare percep¬ 
tion of the empty ground and this bare perception is nothing 
but the non-perception of the effect, viz., knowledge of the jar.’* 
Knowledge of the jar is produced by the jar when it is present 
together with other conditions of perception and so the absence 
of the knowledge of the jar must be set down as due to the 
absence of the jar in the same or similar context. Therefore 
non-perception, which is set down as the natural correlate of 
absence of a perceptible fact (svahkdvQnupalahdhi), should 
be equated with non-perception of an effect (kdrydnupdlahdki)} 

We must.confess that this argument of KamalaSila does 
not ipaprove the Buddhist position in the least- It leaves the 
problem, as to how the knowledge of negation whether of a fact 
or knowledge is ultimately derived, absolutely cold. The know¬ 
ledge of the absence of the jar cannot be inferentially derived 
from knowledge of the absence of the perception of the jar and 
even if it were possible, the knowledge of the absence of perceptual 

1 yatr& ’pi kevalapradeiopalambh&d gbatabhavssiddhib, si 'pi gha^o- 

palambhSkhyakiry&uupalabdhir eva.taamat aarvai 'va svabhavSnu- 

palabdhir asadvyavahnrahetulj. poramarthatah kwyanupalabdbir eva 

dra?tavy5. a t> „ 
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knowledge cannot at any rate be reached through inference. 
So the Buddhist has got to admit that knowledge of absence, at 
least in the primary stage, is not derived from inference. In 
fact, the Buddhist does not believe in the ontological reality of 
negation and so the knowledge of negation is believed to be an' 
intellectual construction, following in the trail of the perception 
of the empty locus. But though an intellectual construction, it 
cannot be placed upon the same footing with the determinate 
judgmental knowledge of perceptual facts, albeit knowledge 
of negation follows upon the perception of the bare locus. 
For there is a pronounced difference between a positive 
judgment and a negative judgment, although all judgments 
are intellectual constructions in the view of the Buddhist logician. 
The positive judgment, which follows upon the perception of a 
positive fact, has got an objective reference and serves to clarify 
the perceptual experience by emphasising the objective content 
as a distinct element in it, whereas the negative judgment is 
entirely devoid of an objective reference, at least one that is 
derived from the primal perceptual experience. The perceptual 
experience, which eventuates in the negative judgment, was 
cognisant of the locus which is a positive fact, and did not 
contain any reference to negation. Negation, both as content 
and as a judgment, has no existence outside the subjective experi> 
encoj whereas the objective reference of positive perceptual 
judgments is remotely grounded in an objective fact, directly 
perceived in the indeterminate simple experience preceding it. 
The Buddhist philosopher could justify his position if he placed 
negative judgments in the same category with knowledge of word- 
imports (apoha)t which, notwithstanding their pragmatic effici¬ 
ency, have been regarded by him as unmitigated subjective 
constructions. 

. We made a brief reference to Prabhakara’s theory of 
negation just in the beginning of our present dissertation, 
and we. propose to resume the discussion in view of ita 
pronounced affinities with the Buddhistic position. Sftlikanatha 
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Mi^ra in his Prakataxtapaiicih'd. has given an elaborate 
treatment of this problem and after representing the orthodox 
MlmSihsist’s position he sets out the position oT his school, 
which is entitled to careful consideration in view of its in- 
-genuity. ^Negation according to PrabhSkara is nothing but 
the presence of a positive fact. The negation of the jar 
on the ground does not connote the presence of an additional 
fact save and except the ground itself. The cognition of the 
locus is interpreted as the cognition of the absence of the jar, 
but this absence is never a fact and as such is not amenable to 
cognition. The cognition of the locus takes place both in associ¬ 
ation with an object existing in it and also by itself when any 
such object is not in existence. The cognition of the locus by 
itself may or may not be followed by a reference to an object 
which is not present in it, but which, if present, would be surely 
perceived. When the cognition of the locus is accompanied by 
a reference to an absent perceivable object, the knowledge of its 
absence is seen to follow upon it. This knowledge of absence 
is nothing but the knowledge of the solitary locus with reference 
to a perceivable object. Kumarila admits the knowledge of 
the empty locus together with a memory-reference to a perceiv¬ 
able object as the condition of the knowledge of the absence. 
But Prabhakara would stop short with this condition alone and 
regard it as the knowledge of the absence. The condition of 
Kumarila, that is to say, the knowledge of the locfis by itself 
followed by reference through memory to a perceivable object is. 
construed as the knowledge of the negation and this knowledge 
has for its content the locus alone. Negation is only a designa¬ 
tion of this perception of a positive fact followed by a reference 
to a perceivable object and is not an additional entity. Negation 
is not believed to be a presentable datum and if it were conceived 
to be presented it must be held to be identical with the locus itself. 
The negation of the pen is nothing but the presentation of the table 
or any other positive fact, without which no negation is conceiv¬ 
able. KumSrila too admits the presentation of a positive datum 
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as the condition of the knowledge of negation and we may legiti¬ 
mately enquire as to what sort of a positive datum is regarded 
as the condition. Is it the positive datum perceived together 
with the object of negation? This is certainly absurd, as in the 
presence of the object the knowledge of its absence cannot arise. 
Nor can the positive datum, cognised together with negation 
as its qualifying adjunct, be conceived to serve as the precondi¬ 
tion of the knowledge of negation. For, the knowledge of 
negation would be already achieved by the knowledge of the 
adjectival element and there would be no other negation to be 
cognised with the help of it. So it must be admitted that 
the knowledge of the positive datum without reference to 
any other element, positive or negative, is the condition of 
the knowledge of negation, but this condition has nothing 
further to produce as its effect. The cognition of the positive 
datum alone, as distinguished from the object of negation, 
should be recognised as the cognition of negation. The 
judgment * there is no jar on the ground ’ when analysed, 
will be found to mean nothing but this: that the ground 
by itself is cognised in spite of the fact that the jar is 
susceptible of perception. The Buddhist also regards the per> 
ception of the positive fact by itself as tantamount to perception 
of negation and in this there is entire agreement between Prabh^- 
kara and the Buddhist philosophers. But the Buddhist goes a 
step further. The knowledge of negation qua the perception 
of the positive fact is perceptual in character and as such is 
based upon an objective datum. The negative judgment 
which follows upon this perceptual cognition is only an intellec¬ 
tual construction and ^negation* as its objective is purely an 
illusion, as there is no such thing as objective negation. Nega¬ 
tion superadded to the positive perceived fact is only an idea¬ 
tional ffetion quite as much as universals and other concepts, 
which have been proved to be mere ideas without any objective 
basis^ and has nothing corresponding to it in the objective order 
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But Prabbakara being an uncompromising realist cannot be expect: 
ed to believe in unfounded ideas and be denies knowledge of the 
negation in the sense of its being anything in excess of 
the knowledge of positive datum. Prabbakara denies know- 
ledge'of negation together with negation as an objective category 
and though the Buddhist denies the latter, he leaves room for the 
possibifity of negative judgments as subjective constructions, since 
realism of the SauMntika accepts the reality of particulars alone. 

We now propose to discuss the Naiyayika*s view of negation. 
The Naiyayikas believe in the objective existence of negation, but 
does not think it necessary to posit another pramd^a (cognitive 
instrument) for its cognition. Negation according to the Naiy^ 
yika may be perceived by the sense-organ when it is situated 
within its province, and when it is placed outside its province it 
may be cognised by inference or verbal knowledge. In any event 
it does not necessitate the postulation of a distinct kind of know- 
ledge. The main ground of difference between the Naiydyika 
and the Mlmamsist consists in the contention of the former that 
negation is directly perceived by the sense-organ, whereas the 
latter denies the possibility of sensuous cognition of^negation. 
The Mlmamsist contends that no sensuous cognition can take 
place unless a recognised relation between the sense-organ and 
the perceivable object can be shown to exist and this very 
condition of perception is absent in the case of negation, as 
negation is neither a substance nor an attribute with which alone 
the sense-organ can be related. The relation of the subject- 
predicate or substantive-adjective type between negation and the 
locus has been shown to be impossible, as such a relation is only 
incidental to an original relation behind it and no such, 
original relation is capable of being shown by the NaiySyika, 
The sense-organ is profitably employed upon the locus and 
has no competency with regard to negation, as it is neither 
related to the locus nor to the sense-organ. 

Udayana in bis NySyakusumaHjali has made a desperate 
attempt to show that the perception of the locus is absolutely. 
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irrelevant to the perception of negation and so the explanation of 
the Mlm&iiisist that the sense-organ is employed only upon the 
locus falls to the ground. Udayana cites the concrete case of 
the cognition of the cessation of sound in support of his position. 
Suddenly a noise ceases and we directly experience it. The 
experience of the sudden cessation of noise is certainly percep¬ 
tual just as the experience of noise is perceptual. The sense- 
organ was active a moment before and cannot be supposed to 
have ceased to function just when the noise ceases. If the 
activity of the sense-organ were absolutely irrelevant to the 
experience of the cessation of the sound, a deaf man also could 
have an experience of it. The supposed absence of relation 
between the auditory organ and the extinction of sound cannot 
be made the ground of denying the perceptual character of the 
experience. The relation is always inferred from the experience 
and is an epistemological device to explain the origin of experi¬ 
ence and is never uniform and identical. The relation in the 
case of perception of substance is different from the relation 
with attributes. The visual organ is supposed to be related to 
the jar in the relation of conjunction (samyoga), but to its red¬ 
ness in the relation of conjoined inherence {sariiyukta- 
samavaya) and so on, simply because the attribute red¬ 
ness is never perceived apart from the substance. But 

in the case of fragrance, which is an attribute, it is 
perceived apart from the substance and the relation between 

the olfactory organ and fragrance is supposed to be simply 
inherence (samavaya). So with regard to sound, which is be¬ 
lieved to be an attribute of ether (akdia) by the Naiy&yika, the 
relation between the auditory organ and sound is regarded 
as pure inherence. These relations are sometimes simple, at 
other times complex and all these are epistemological hypotheses, 
varying according to the nature of the objects to be perceived. 
Nor are these relations universally accepted. The pbilosophers 
of different schools have differently conceived them in accordance 
with ^ir philosophical persuasions; but so far as the psycho- 
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logical status of experience is concerned there is absolutely no 
difference of views. None denies that visual knowledge is per¬ 
ceptual. The absence of the recognised relations in the case of 
negative knowledge should not cause difficulty, as we can easily 
conceive of a suitable relation. If the lack of uniformity in 
relations is no objection to the perceptuality of visual, auditory 
and olfactory experiences, no objection should be raised if the 
relation in negative cognition is different from the 
accepted kinds. The relation of negation with the 
locus is a peculiar relation, designated as the substantive- 
adjectival relation. The negation is adjectival to the 
locus, exactly like the positive object residing in it. The 
jar on the ground distinguishes it from the ground that is with¬ 
out it and so the absence of the jar distinguishes the ground 
from the ground that is possessed of a jar. The jar is thus th 6 
distinguishing feature of the ground and so also the absence of 
the jar and the relation between the two terms is thus seen, to 
be one of distinguisber and distinguished, qualifier and 
qualified, adjective and substantive. The relation between the 
sense-organ and negation will be a corresponding relation of the 
substantive-adjectival type. 

The objection of the Mtmaiiisist, that the substantive- 
adjectival relation is only a derivative relation from an original 
relation existing between the terms and can never be an original 
relation, is based upon an accident. There is no logical necessity 
that the adjective should stand to the substantive in an addition¬ 
al relation. Of course the quality of redness is actually seen to 
inhere in the flower and the umbrella is conjoined to the bearer, 
but this relation of inherence or conjunction is not constitutive 
of the adjectival relation, but rather accidental. The relation 
of inherence or conjunction is found to exist from direct experience 
and 80 also the adjectival relation ; and we do not see any reason 
why the one should be regarded as the primary and the other 
secondary. After all a relation is posited to bring two terms 
together and if the terms are not naturally related, the position . 
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of a further relation will be useless. In the case of negation, it 
is by its very constitution related to the locus and hence it does 
not stand in need of a foreign i elation, which will bring the 
terms together. Moreover, if negation were supposed to be 
related to the locus by way of conjuction or inherence, it 
would become a positive entity like substance or attribute and 
we shall have no criterion to distinguish existence from 
non-existenceWe cannot appreciate the logical propriety 
of the Mlmamsist's objection that negation cannot be perceived 
as ah adjectival element in the absence of an additional relation 
at its back. Is not negation the distinguishing characteristic 
of the locus? Do we not distinguish an empty bag from 
one that is full ? And if we do distinguish, what is the 
criterion of distinction ? Certainly the absence of contents 
distinguishes the empty bag from the full one and so to deny 
that absence can be the qualifying adjective will be tantamount 
to denying the plain verdict of experience and this means self- 
contradiction. The Mimamsist cannot deny this adjectival 
relation of negation to the locus and he will have to fall back 
upon an original relation to explain this. If the MlmSihsist can 
trot out an original relation, the Naiydyika too may accept it 
provided it does not violate logical propriety. The relation of 
negation and the locus is regarded as one of identity {tdddtmya) 
by the Mlmathsist and if this relation were logically consistent 
with the terms, we could also accept it and satisfy the scruples 
of the Mfmamsist. But identity between an existent and a 
non-existent is inconceivable and if the non-existent were simply 
an aspect of the existent the non-existent could be perceived in 
the same fashion as the existent. The Naiydyika does not believe 
in the relation of identity between negation and the positive 
locus as the foundation of the substantive-adjectival relation 
simply because the foundational relation supposed by the 

^ abharo yady atiriktaaambandhaTan ay&t sattayan ayat ity ayyayaa- 
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MimRifisist involves self-contradiction.- The substantive-adjec¬ 
tival relation can subsist between two terras .without any other 
relation. In fact this relation cannot be denied by the 
MimSmsist, as we have shown above, on pain of self-contradiotipn 
and to fall back upon the relation of identity as the basic relation 
equally leads to a quagmire. Moreover, this search for a 
foundational relation is entirely unprofitable. The Mim&ihsiBt 
has not succeeded in making out the logieal necessity why 
one relation should be regarded as more fundamental than the 
other and the argument from the analogy of cas.es where the 
two relations are found together is at best of .an empirical value.. 
It has been-shown that experiences are not uniform agd-they are 
all of equal logical value, unless it cap ^ be found that one is 
sublated by the other. If the-adjectival relation ismot funds, 
mental, why should the other relation.be so ?- If the.relation of 
inherence is self-sufficient, why. should the adjectival relation be. 
condemned ? And if relations as such are condemned as > 
makeshifts, an infinite regression and a consequent denial of.the 
validity of all judgments will be the inevitable consequence-in 
other words, philosophy-will wander, into-the culde sac rf 
scepticism, to which the Mimamsist of all persons cannot bo 

* The Mimaihsist declares that the - cognition of negation is 
non-perceptual and our feeling - of - its being an 
perceptual experience is. only a psychological error due 
to confusion with the perception of the locu^^ But the argumen 
seems to :move in a vicious -circle. Why should, the fel 
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seBfiible qualities. The MlmSmsist believes that time aud space 
are perceived though they have no sensible qualities. Why 
should he then go out of his way to condemn the felt immediate 
experience of negation as a psychological error? We open our 
eyes and see that the air is colourless. The absence of colour is 
felt to be visually perceived. Why should you condemn it as 
false perception ? Why again do we not have this experience 
with our eyes shut up ? The eye certainly functions and it cannot 
function upon the locus, the air, as it is visually unperceivable. 
If it is not engaged in the perception of negation, it will have 
no employment. If it is supposed to be engaged upon the 
surrounding objects, we do not see bow the seeing of other 
objects can have a bearing upon the negative cognition. But it 
has been contended by the Mimfimsist that the visual organ has 
got to function in order to complete the conditions of competent 
non-perception, which is the instrument for the cognition of 
negation. What are the conditions constitutive of competency ? 
Competency is constituted by the presence of all the conditions 
of perception save and except the object and the consequent 
sense-object contact. One can be sure of the absence of the 
jar upon the near ground-surface only if one is fully persuaded 
that there is full light, alert attention, the 6t visual organ in 
function and still the jar is not perceived. If any one of 
these conditions be absent, the absence of the jar cannot be 
categorically affirmed, as non-peroepfcion may be due to the lack 
of an essential condition of perception and not to the absence of 
the object. The visual organ thus has got to function in order to 
fulfil the conditions that go to make the non-percoption of the 
object, say the jar, a fit and competent instrument for the 
deliverance of the negative cognition. The Naiyayika opines that 
this explanation is rather tortuous and deliberately makes a plain 
situation complex. The visual organ may be believed to cognise 
the absence of the object and thus have an utility of its own. 

The Naiydyika further argues that perceptual knowledge is 
invariably seen to be caused by an uncognised instrument and 
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noB-perceptual knowledge is always conditioned by some know¬ 
ledge of fact. The negative cognition is caused by an instrument 
unperceived by us and this instrument is not, whatever else it 
might be, a knowledge of fact. We should regard negative 
cognition to be perceptual in character as it is not conditioned 
by a knowledge of fact. The MimSihsist is not satisfied by this 
analogical argument and thinks that the universal proposition, 
' all knowledge that is caused by a non-cognitional instrument 
{jHdndkaranakajMna) is perceptual in character, is vitiated by 
the case of memory, which, though caused by memory-impression 
(samskdra)t which is not a cognition, is not perceptual in 
character. 

The next argument of Udayana also proceeds upon analogy. 
All knowledge of external objects is seen to be generated by the 
mind when it is influenced and directed by a positive cognitive 
instrument. Thus the visual knowledge of external objects is 
seen to be produced by the mind under the direction of the visual 
organ, which is a positive instrument. In verbal knowledge of 
external objects, the mind is guided by the knowledge of the 
word and conventimial relation, and so also in inference the 
mind is under the guidance of the knowledge of the probans^ 
with universal concomitance—all positive facts. In our external 
knowledge of absence too the mind should be under the 
influence of a positive cognitive instrument, viz., the sense-organ 
and not non-perception, which is a negative fact. The 
cogency of this argument is not admitted by the Mim&tiisist. 
What cognitive instrument is employed to bring about a kind 
of knowledge can be determined from the nature of the knowledge 
that follows and from the nature of the object to be cognised. 
And the relation of a particular cognitive instrument to a 
particular species of knowledge is a relation of causality and it 
can be determined exactly in the same way as other causal 
relations are determined. It might he a fact that our knowledge 
of external positive entities is achieved by a positive cognitive 
instrument. But there is no logical necessity that the same 
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coDditioD should prevail in negative cognitions too. It might 
be argued with equal plausibility that negative cognition 
should be generated by an instrument other than a sense-organ, 
because this is found to be the case in our inference of negation. 
These are arguments by analogy, pure and simple, and have 
no logical necessity, as the contrary possibility is not barred out 
by a reductio ad absurdum. 

The Naiyiyika further argues that the competency of the 
sense-organ in respect of negation should be admitted exactly 
like its competency in respect of the relevant positive entity. 
The jar is cognised by the visual organ and the absence of the 
jar too should be believed to be so cognised. It is no argument 
that a positive cognitive instrument is competent to cognise 
positive objects alone. What about the verbal knowledge of 
negation ? When we hear a trustworthy person say that John 
is not at home, we at once have a knowledge of John’s absence. 
What is the instrument of our knowledge of absence in this case? 
Certainly the aforsaid proposition, not anything negative. So 
also'when a man proves by argument that the sun does not move 
or that the Arabs are not civilised and so on, our knowledge of 
negation is certainly inferential. The Mhndihsaka may contend 
that in all these cases inference or verbal communication serves 
to give rise to an idea of non>cognition of the positive fact, e.g., 
of the conditions of motion in the sun or of civilization among 
the Arabs and the negative judgment is thus the result of non- 
cognition. Inference or verbal knowledge only serves to commu¬ 
nicate this fact of non^cognltion and has no bearing upon the 
negative judgment following upon it. ^ 

The Naiydyika next fights on the issue of illusory cognition 
of negation and its opposite in places where the opposites are 
present. The pen* may- actually exist on the table, but we may 
miss it through a defect in the sense-organ and think that there 


is no pen on the table. Contrari wise through a defect in the 
organ;we may see a .ghost though there is none. . The error 
not confined to the visual organ alone. Wo may -m^.a 
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sousd through a defect in the organ of hearing, say partial deaf¬ 
ness, and we may judge that there was no sound. It is common 
knowledge that the malaria patient after having taken a strong 
dose of quinine seems to bear continuous sounds, though there 
are none. What are these illusions due to ? Certainly these 
aberrations are caused by defects in the sense-organs. And if 
defective sense-organ can envisage illusory negation, we do not 
see any earthly reason why the healthy organ should not cognise 
real negation. But the MtmAmslst argues that the function of 
the organ comes into request only to fulfil the conditions of com¬ 
petency of non-perception and in erroneous cognitions of negation 
the defective sense-organ is responsible for the illusioo of this 
competency and does not proceed further. The negative judg¬ 
ment follows as the result of non-perception. 

As regards the charge that the negative judgment cannot be 
maintained to be perceptual in nature as it is not preceded by 
the simple perceptual apprehension of the negative term, which 
is found to be the invariable condition of perceptual judgments, 
the Naiydyikas admit the truth of the accusation, but they deny 
that this lack of condition makes the negative judgment non- 
perceptual in character. A judgment is made possible by the 
antecedent knowledge of terms in isolation and when there is no 
such antecedent simple apprehension of the terms, the judgment 
cannot take place. This rule holds good only in the case of 
those terms whose isolated apprehension is possible, hut it does 
not apply to those relative terms, which are by their very 
nature incompetent to be cognised by themselves without reference 
to some other terms, with which they are constitutionally bound 
up. Negation, for instance, is one such term and is understand¬ 
able only with reference to the object to be negated. So a 
simple isolated apprehension of negation is impossible and when¬ 
ever it is comprehended, it is comprehended in relation and never 
put of it. This objection, the Naiyiyika contends, is suicidal and 
the Mimftmsiet too cannot give a more satisfactory explanation. 
The rule that a judgment is preceded by simple apprehension 
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of the terms is not con&aed to perceptual judgments alone, 
but to all judgments. Even inferential and verbal judgments 
are in the ultimate analysis traceable to simple non-relational 
knowledge of the terms. And if the rule were absolute and did 
not brook exception, the Mimamsist too would have to find an 
explanation of the anomaly presented by negative judgments. 
The Mimamsist cannot make out that negation is appre¬ 
hended in isolation at any stage and he will have to admit 
that negative judgment is reached at one sweep and not step by 
step. The contention!, that perceptual judgment alone is subject 
to this contingency and the difficulty will not arise if negative 
judgment is recognised as non-perceptual in character to be 
reached by non-perceptual evidence, is not tenable, as all judg¬ 
ments have been shown to be ultimately traceable to perceptual 
knowledge of terms. If an exception is allowed in favour of 
negative judgments, the Naiydyika too will have the benefit of it, 
and the question of its etiology is irrelevant. If *nou-peroeption* 
id believed to be capable of giving simple knowledge of negation, 
the sense-organ too may be credited with such capacity. The 
question is whether negation permits of being simply appre¬ 
hended and if the possibility is admitted, the instrument in 
be it sense-organ or non*perception, will be supposed to 
yieM this requisite knowledge. 

^w to sum up the results : The main contention of the 
MtBQ&chsbt is that the sense-organ is employed elsewhere to 
constitute the competency, without which non-perception is in- 
oompetent to give knowledge of absence. The Naiydyika would 
make the sense-organ yield this knowledge, although he also 
admits the instrumentality of non-perception. The difference 
seems to be a question of emphasis. The Naiydyika will make 
uoD-peroeption only an auxiliary factor to the sense-organ and the 
Mia&msist would make it the self-suffioient condition and for 
tibb very purpoee be will relegate the sense-organ to a subordi- 
iWite.ra*k as serving to prepare the ground for non-perception 
tft seose-organ iq only in request to assure the 
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subject that non-perception is present inspite of the presence of 
the conditions of perception. Udayana has made a vigorous plea 
in favour of the sense-organ being the instrument of negative 
judgment and he seeks to demolish the contention that the 
sense-organ is employed upon the locus. The perception of 
locus is not indispensable to the cognition of negation of those 
objects, ■which can be perceived without reference to the locus. 
Sound, for instance, is perceived without reference to its locus. 
Sound is cognised by the auditory organ which is in¬ 
competent to cognise its locus, ether (dAdia), which is not amen¬ 
able to perception. Smell, again, is perceived without reference 
to its locus, which, though cognisable by other organs, is not 
liable to be cognised by the olfactory organ. In the case of 
negations of these perceptible objects, the knowledge of the locus 
is either impossible or unnecessary. Accordingly the sense-organ 
will have no employment upon the locus and still it is seen to be 
in function, otherwise the negation of these objects will not be 
cognised. For instance, the extinction of sound is cognised only 
by a person who possesses a sound auditory organ and when that 
organ is in actual operation. Similarly with regard to the extinction 
of smell the function of the olfactory organ is seen to be necessary 
for knowledge of such extinction and yet the sense-organ cannot be 
supposed to be employed elsewhere. The Mim&msist has sought 
to explain these difficulties by regarding these negative cognitions 
as the result of inference. * The subject, who was perceiving the 
sound but suddenly'ceases to perceive it, infers the absence of the 
sound from the absence of sound-cognition, which could not but 
take place if the sound were there.’ The Mlmamsist therefore 
can maintain his position only by explaining away these simple 
experiences as inferential judgments. But what about the sense- 
organs all this while ? The Mim&msist will have to admit that 
they remain active, otherwise the non-cognition of sound or 
smell may be attributed to the aberration of the sense-organs and 
thus knowledge of negation will be precarious. The Naiy&yikas 
contend that the activity of the sense-organ is necessary for the 
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negative cogoitioD, but-tbe Mtmlihsist will explain it away as a 
constitutive factor of the competency, which makes non-percep¬ 
tion an effective instrument of negative cognition. The quarrel 
seems to be endless as neither party will yield. But to a dis¬ 
passionate critic it appears that both parties have made a good 
case for. themselves and the difference seems to be reducible to a 
question of attitude and emphasis. The Naiydyikcis seem to have 
the support of psychology in their favour and their position will 
readily command the assent of the avarage man. But the quarrel 
of philosophers is not at all a simple affair. The Mlmamsist has 
made capital out of the peculiar character of negation, which is 
neither a substance nor an attribute, nor even a relation. It 
has no shape, no colour, in short, none of the sensible qualities 
and the commonplace, work-a-day man. will find it difficult to 
believe that such an amorphous thing is capable of being ^jirectly 
perceived. But tbe Mimamsist thinks time and space to be 
amenable to perception and it does not lie in him to impugn its 
perceivability on the ground of its lack of sensible qualities* 
The Buddhist and Prabhftkara, particularly the latter, have cut 
the Gordian knot by declaring negation to be non est and tbe 
problem of epistemology is simply given a wide berth. We pur¬ 
posely refrain from entering into the metaphysical issues. We 
have iaid bare the epistemological problem, with the solutions 
offered,by tbe rival philosophers and we hope this comparative 
study has served to put the Buddhist position in a clear 
perspective. 
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